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CHAPTER XXII. 

DEATH OF JOHNSON. 

1784. 

On May .5, 1784, after all this excitement, Boswell 
arrived. He found Johnson somewhat recovered. After 
a month's stay, during which he reports only a few 
meagre conversations — a proof of his relaxing attention 
to the invalid, — ^they set off together, on June 3rd, on 
a jaunt to Oxford, where they remained till the 19th. 
This proved to be the last of their many pleasant 
expeditions, and the faithful companion had the satis- 
faction of thinking that he contributed not a little to 
make it agreeable. He even took the trouble of going 
down with Johnson, although he had to return almost 
as soon as he arrived, to keep an engagement in town ; 
setting off again at once for Oxford, to stay with liis 
friend. There are some very touching passages in tliis 
episode, described with true feeling by Boswell, for 
Johnson was then virtually under sentence of death. 

It was when they returned to town, that a serious 
plan for the comfort of his friend occurred to the faith- 
ful " Bozzy," and which he set himself to carry out, 
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2 LIFE OF JAMES BO SWELL. 

with much earnestness and ingenuity. This, one of the 
most creditable passages in his life, was the securing an 
addition to Johnson's pension from Government, that 
he might set oflF for Italy, and thus prolong his valuable 
life. The idea had occurred to some others, but 
nothing was done until Boswell addressed a letter to 
the chancellor. Lord Thurlow, and laid the case befon^ 
him. In this step he took counsel only with Sir 
Joshua Keynolds, who perfectly agreed with him as to 
its propriety. It was kept secret from Johnson. 
Boswell soon received a sympathizing letter from the 
chancellor, promising to " adopt and press " the sug- 
gestion, as far as he could, and he even held out hopes 
that it was likely to succeed. 

Boswell tells, in his own amiable unaflFected manner, 
what followed : " I intended to set out for Scotland next 
morning ; but Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I should 
stay another day, that Johnson and I might dine with 
him, that w^e three might talk of his Italian Tour, and, 
as Sir Joshua expressed himself, *have it all out.' I 
hastened to Johnson, and was told by him that he wtis 
rather better to-day. Boswell. 'I am very anxious 
about you. Sir, and particularly that you should go 
to Italy for the winter, which I believe is your own 
wish.' Johnson. * It is. Sir.' Boswell. ' You have no 
objection, I presume, but the money it would require.' 
Johnson. * Why, no. Sir.' — Upon which I gave him a 
particular account of what had been done, and read to 
him the Lord Chancellor's letter. — He listened with 
much attention ; then warmly said, * This is taking 
prodigious pains about a man.'—* 0, Sir, (said I, with 
most sincere aflfection), your friends would do every thing 
for you.' He paused, — grew more and more agitated, 
— till tears started into his eyes, and he exclaimed with 
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fervent emotion, * God bless you all.' I was so affected 
that I also shed tears. — After a short silence, he renewed 
and extended his grateful benediction, ' God bless you 
all, for Jesus Christ's sake.' We both remained for 
some time unable to speak. — He rose suddenly and 
quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. He staid 
but a short time, till he had recovered his firmness ; 
soon after he returned I left him, having first engaged 
him to dine at Sir Joshua Eeynolds's next day. — I 
never was again wider that roof which I had so long 
reverenced. 

" On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential 
dinner w4th Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no other 
company being present. Had I known that this was the 
last time that I should enjoy, in this world, the conver- 
sation of a friend whom I so much respected, and from 
whom I derived so much instruction and entertainment, 
I should have been deeply affected. When I now look 
back to it, I am vexed that a single word should have 
been forgotten. 

"Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our ex- 
pectations, that we expatiated with confidence on the 
liberal provision which we were sure would be made for 
him, conjecturing whether munificence would be dis- 
played in one large donation, or in an ample increase of 
his pension. He himself catched so much of our 
enthusiasm, as to allow himself to suppose it not 
impossible that our hopes might in one way or other be 
realised. He said that he would rather have his pension 
doubled than a grant of a thousand pounds ; ' for, 
(said he,) though probably I may not live to receive as 
much as a thousand pounds, a man would have the con- 
sciousness that he should pass the remainder of his life 
in splendour, how long soever it might be.' 
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Unhappily, however, these well-meant exertions 
were destined to fail. The application was unsuccessful, 
but the generous Thurlow himself oflfered to advance 
five or six hundred pounds to Johnson on a mortgage 
of his pension ; explaining that this form was merely 
adopted to satisfy his sense of independence. There is 
nothing more pleasing or touching than this, in the 
records of official life. But Johnson, mortified and dis- 
appointed, refused the aid. The reason of the rejection 
of the petition was, as Mr. Elwin has wTitten to me, 
" that Pitt never granted any favour or pension to a 
literary man, during all the time he was in power.'- But 
a more substantial one might be that there was no reason 
for such an indulgence ; for it turned out that Johnson 
had a large sum of money saved, £2,300, as is shown by 
his will ! Not long before, Thrale had left him a legacy, 
all which makes the matter rather perplexing. In any 
case his friends might easily have helped him with the 
moderate sum for the expenses of the journey. Two- 
hundred pounds would certainly have covered the actual 
charges of travel : and the cost of living in Italy would 
have been no more, or little more, than that of living in 
London. 

Thurlow, a few months later, was much annoyed, when 
he found that his generous ofier had been made public, 
and was talked about. It was, indeed, given out that 
the king had refused his sanction to the pension being 
mortgaged, which was untrue. Again the chancellor 
renewed his kind offer, which Johnson was too ill to 
avail himself of.* 

• In another work I undertook the task of exposing some of 
the very amusing " mare's nests " which Mr. Croker, carried away 
by his Boswellian speculations, absolutely rerelled in. One of the 
most ludicrous is connected w^ith this incident. Narrowly scruti* 
nizing this letter of Thurlow's to Sir Joshua, he discovered, or- 
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With one matter during this last visit it is, however, 
impossible not to be struck, viz. that, towards the close 
of their intimacy, Boswell seemed to tire a little of his 
Servitude, and perhaps to resent the many " tossings " 
and "rebuflfs "he had to endure from his monitor. The 
connection had now lasted over twenty years. His own 
gloom and consciousness of increasing indulgence in 
dissipation made him shrink from the society of his 
friend, even when he was in town : and he relaxed a 
great deal in his important task of note-taking* We 
later find that he allowed long intervals to elapse with- 
out writing, which fretted and annoyed Johnson a good 
deal In April, 1781, we find him noting down that, 
^'for some time after this day I did not see him very 
often, and, of the conversation, I am sorry to find I have 
preserved but little." He was much engaged in a 
variety of other matters. In May there was a dinner 
at Thrale's, after which there " was a pretty long 
interval, during which I and Dr. Johnson did not 
meet." They did, however, meet ; but " of his conversa- 
tion on that and other occasions, during this period, I 
neglected to keep any regular record." From May 1 st 
till May 1 5th, he says, he had no minutes of any inter- 
fancied that he discovered, an erasure in the sentence, " Ifc would 
have suited the purpose better, if nobody had heard of it except 
Dr. Johnson, you and J." The " I " he makes out to have stood 
originally, *' J. Boswell," which he calls " an uncandid trick, to 
defraud Boswell of his merit in the matter." From this he also 
reasons that Thurlow had never applied to the king for tho 
pension at all. This speculation can be disposed of at once. Mr. 
Croker was confounding the application for the pension with the 
later mortgage proposal, to which this letter (dated four months 
after the penaioii bad been refused) only can refer. Boawell 
bad left town long before, and knew nothing of the matter ; so 
that the chancellor's statement, that it was '* only Johnson, you 
and I," that were in the secret, was strictly connect. Finally, 
Thurlow would never have named him bo familiarly as "J. 
Boswell," who was scarcely known to him ; bat as " Mr. Boswell." 
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views, and he had now got the habit of putting together 
any little scraps or observations of the doctor's which 
belonged to diJBferent periods and interviews. He 
mentions a dinner at Dr. Brocklesby's, but says : " Of 
these days and others on which I saw him / have 
no memorials, except the general recollection of his 
beiDff able and animated in conversation." Again he 
writes : " I find only three small particulars." On the 
17th, at another house, he says Johnson was " quiescent." 
'' Perhaps, too, I was indolent. I find nothing more of 
him in my notes, but a remark about the ' imitation.' " 

Of their visit to Oxford, Boswell's notes are very full, 
as he had no distractions ; and, after Johnson's return to 
town in June, Boswell saw him frequently, '* but still 
had few memorandums." He therefore fell back upon 
what may be called his " omnium gathennn." On June 
24th, there was another dinner at Dilly's, where he again 
neglected to j)rcscrve the conversation. It is plain from 
all this, that Boswell, either from his intemperate habits, 
or loDgings for pleasure, was sufiering from the languor 
or torpor that usually follows excess. 

The energy and vigour of Johnson's mind was shown 
in his gallant struggle with the diseases which were 
hurrying him to his death. This is shown by Boswell's 
record of dinners and discussions. Their last pleasant 
meeting was at Sir Joshua's, on June 30th, 1784, the day 
before Mr. Boswell left town, and Johnson's last word to 
his old friend and admirer was, " Nay, sir, be as perfect 
as you can." " I accompanied him," says Boswell, " in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach " — which the good host must 
have had ordered out — " to the entry of Bolt Court. He 
asked me whether I would not go with him to his house. 
I declined, from an apprehension that my spirits would 
sink. We bade adieu to each other afiectionately on 
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the carriage. When he had got down upon the pave- 
ment he called out, * Fare you well/ and, without looking 
back, sprung away with a kind of pathetic briskness, if 
I may use that expression, which seemed to indicate 
a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and impressed me 
with a foreboding of our long long separation." A 
pleasingly natural, and artless description, full of feeling.* 
Nearly five months went by, and Boswell continued 
at his castle. As Johnson's last sickness came on, it is 
curious to find how diligent ho was as a correspondent. 
Boswell furnishes a number of letters written at this 
time of trial, to Dr. Brocklesby, Windham, Bumey, 
Hoole, Langton, Perkins, Gerard Hamilton, Paradise, 
Nichols, Davies, Sir Joshua Keynolds, and others. It 
seems strange that there should be so few addressed 
to Boswell. Johnson wrote sadly to him of his state of 
desolation: " I have no company;" and, in reply, Boswell 
inflicted on the sick man a letter filled with his own 
dejection and fretfulness. Johnson then reproached 
him, naturally, *' withafiecting discontent and indulging 
in the vanity of complaint ; " yet adding, most kindly, 
" My dear friend, life is very short and uncertain ; let us 
spend it as well as we can . . . vnrite to nie often and 
innte like a many Considering that Johnson was dying 
at the moment, this request was an afiecting and reason- 
able one. Nay, two days later, he wrote another letter, 
apologizing for his roughness. Boswell, himself a prey 
to his morbid disease, and sunk in dejection, now took 
refuge in what his friend would call " suUenness," or 
sulk. "I unfortunately," he acknowledges, "was so 
much indisposed during a considerable part of the year, 

• Boswell, however, remained one more day in town, in the 
hope of seeing the chancellor, but did not again call upon his 
friend. 
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that it was not, or at least I thought it was not, in my 
power to write to my illustrious friend as formerly, or 
without expressing such complaints as oflfended him. 
Having conjured him not to do me the injustice of 
charging me with aflfectation, I was with much regret 
long silent. His last letter to me then came, and 
aflfected me very tenderly." 

The admirable Johnson was now approaching the 
tenn of his long and honourable life, and at the end of 
November, 1784, lay on his death-bed. Among those 
who so aflfectionat^ly ministered to him at this tr}ang 
crisis, we miss the figure of the faithful Boswell, who 
certainly ought to have been by his side. This has 
always seemed most unaccountable. He must have 
surely known of the danger, as Langton and other friends 
on the spot would have informed him. Four days 
would have brought him to town, and Johnson did not 
die until December 13th. Boswell gives no excuse for 
his absence. But he certainly should have been present, 
and, as his old friend used to say, " there's an end on't." 
The truth we believe to be is, that Boswell was in 
one of his dejected querulous states, or probably did 
not believe that the end was so near. It may be that 
to the thorough convivialist the sick or the dying are 
disagreeable and odious reminders. "Yet it was not 
a little painful to me," goes on this strange being, 
excusing himself, "to find that in a paragraph of this 
letter, w^hich I have omitted, he still persevered in 
arraigning me as before, which was strange in him who 
had so much experience of what I suflfered. I, however, 
wrote to him two as kind letters as I could, the last of 
which came too late to be read by him, for his illness 
increased more rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; 
but I had the consolation of being informed that he 
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spoke of me on his death-bed with affection, and I look 
forward with humble hope of renewing our friendship 
in a better world." 

" I now," goes on this chronicler, faithful as Griffith, 
" relieve the readers of this work from any further 
personal notice of its author ; who, if he should be 
thought to have obtruded himself too much on their 
attention, requests them to consider the peculiar plan of 
his biographical undertaking." 

As he wrote this curious passage, Boswell may have 
felt the necessity of some vindication of his behaviour. 
Being sensitive, he no doubt experienced some self- 
reproach; but his explanation really amounts to no 
more than laying the blame on Johnson, who did not 
deserve it. 

At the last solemn scene, Boswell could not refrain 
from intruding himself, as it were, from a distance, in a 
rather indelicate fashion, bringing out at this moment 
confidences which should have been held sacred, and 
almost injuring the memorj" and character of his friend. 
The passage is one of the most characteristic in his book 
— amusingly characteristic, we had almost said, but for 
the solemnity of the occasion. " His great fear of death, 
and the strange dark 7)ianiier in tvhteh Sir John Haw- 
kins ini2jarts the uneasiness which he expressed, on 
account of offences with which he charged himself, may 
give occasion to injurious suspicions, as if there had been 
something of more than ordinary criminality weighing 
upon his conscience. On that account, therefore, as well 
as from the regard for truth which he inculcated, I am 
to mention {mth all possible respect and delicaaj, how- 
ever) that his conduct, after he came to London, and had 
associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly 
virtuous in one respect, as when he was a younger man. 
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It was well known that his inclinations were uncom- 
monly strong and impetuous. 

" In short, it must not be concealed, that, like many 
other good and pious men, among whom wc might place 
the Apostle Paul, upon his own authority, Johnson was 
not free from propensities which were ever warring 
against the law of his mind, and that in his combats 
with them he was sometimes overcome. Here let the 
profane and licentious pause, and let them not thought- 
lessly say Johnson was a liypocrite, or that his principles 
were not firm because his practice was not uniformly 
conformable to what he professed." 

As we said, this is one of the most " characteristical " 
passages in the whole. And the object would seem to 
be to put forward a plea for himself, as liis loose practice 
had now unhappily become a habit. This was well 
known to all his friends, and he could preach morality 
on the text of Johnson's weakness. He therefore put 
forward his favourite theory of ** good impressions," and 
of a general moral feeling being compatible with bad 
practice. He seizes the opportunity to dwell unctuously 
on, and to enforce this fatal doctrine, which in the end 
was unhappily to shipwreck himself. But it is difficult 
to speak too severely of this exposure of Johnson's 
supposed failings, which lie so gratuitously chose to 
imagine were disturbing Johnson's last moments. 

In a letter to Lord Brougham, Mr. Croker disposes 
in a very satisfactory way of these morbid insinuations 
against Johnson, and very acutely shows that it was 
instinctively, if not intentionally, a veiling of BoswelFs 
own weaknesses. ^* His acquaintance with Savage I have 
shown to have been much shorter and in every way 
more insignificant than was before supposed. When I 
began my Johnsonian enquiries I knew several persons 
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who had known Bozzy, and those that I consulted upon 
this very point (wondering why he should at the close 
of his book trump up these old and apocryphal stories) 
explained it as one of Bozzy's crazy tricks, introduced 
to sanction his own practices." Then he adds these 
sagacious remarks, convincing to any one who has deeply 
studied human character. "Boswell's book is a most 
curious picture of the human mind in a vast variety of 
aspects ; but there was one view of it which I was 
unwilling to open more largely, namely, the numberless 
little touches by which he exhibited, sometimes uncon- 
sciously and apologetically, his own follies and frailties, 
and, in fact, his own mental disorder. I have just hinted 
this, but I abstained from dilating on it out of regard 
to his family, but it is a clue very essential to the right 
appreciation of his most extraordinary book." 

Another motive, however, was to discredit Hawkins, 
who, he contended, had imputed to Johnson these very 
early excesses I Nothing could be more unwarrantable 
than the insinuation of the "strange dark manner in 
which Sir John Hawkins imparts the uneasiness which 
he expressed," which might give rise to "injurious sus- 
picions, as if there had been something of more than 
ordinary criminality weighing on his conscience." If 
the knight threw out such a suspicion, Boswell, as we 
have seen, made it a certainty by his indecorous revela- 
tions. Sir John did nothing of the kind, behaving with 
propriety all through the trying scene. He merely says 
that he found him in great dejection, and, " with a look 
that cut me to the heart, told me that he had the pros- 
pect of death before him, and that he dreaded to meet 
his Saviour." Being then encouraged to reflect on his 
long, good life and writings, he replied that he had 
written as a philosopher, but had not lived like one. 
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** Every man knows his own sins, and what gra^ce he 
has resisted^ and he is to look on himself as the greatest 
sinner he knows of." In other conversations he dwelt 
on the same topic, and the knight wondered, he said, 
not merely at the freedom with which he opened his 
mind, and the compunction he seemed to feel for the 
errors of his past life, but at his — " making choice of me 
for his confessor." 

BoswelFs dislike of Sir John also betrayed him into 
another equally libellous perversion of what the knight 
stated. Johnson, who always fancied he knew a good 
deal of medicine and surgery, after being scarified and 
punctured, so as to open the swellings in his legs, 
reproached the doctors with not cutting deep enough ; 
he then tried to do the work himself, and made incisions 
with a pair of scissors in the calf of his leg. The feeling 
Langton rushed to Hawkins " in an agony," to tell him 
" that our friend had wounded himself in several parts 
of his body." But, on examination, he found it was as 
we have described. Langton, who was excited at the 
news, evidently thought it was an attempt on his life, 
but Sir John found that he had made these incisions in 
his legs. " That this," he says, " was not done to hasten 
his end, but to discharge the water he conceived to be 
in him, / have not the least doiiht.'' Could anything be 
plainer than this statement ? Yet Boswell could twist it 
thus: "This bold experiment. Sir John Hawkins has 
related in such a manner, as to suggest a charge against 
Johnson of hastening his end. A charge so very incon- 
sistent with his character in every respect, that it is 
injurious even to refute it.'' * 

* Dr. Johnson's death was announced in the principal country 
papers of December 16 to 23, 1784, by a paragraph in the summary 
of London news which used then to be supplied to them weekly : 
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That Boswell felt tlie loss of his friend and mentor 
deeply, was to be expected; and his letter to Bishop 
Percy expresses a natural and poignant grief. He wrote 
to him on March 20, 1785: *'I certainly need not 
enlarge on the shock it gave my mind. / do not eocpect 
to recover from it ; I mean, I do not expect that I can 
ever in this world have so weighty a loss supplied. / 
gaze after him with an eager eye ; and I hope again to 
he with him.^^ This is happily and affectionately ex- 
pressed. 

A subscription was set on foot by the members of 
a literary club for the erection of a monument to Dr. 
Johnson in St. Pauls Cathedral, and the details were 
settled by a committee of members, of which Boswell 
was one, and who were rather pedantically styled 
"curators." The curators invited Dr. Parr to furnish 
a Latin inscription, which, however, did not give much 
satisfaction. Boswell particularly did not relish hi^ 
production, as will be seen from this letter. 

Boswell to Malone. 

"Dear Sir, — Whatever respect you and I and all 
who take a concern in erecting a monument to Dr. 
Johnson may have for the learning and abilities of 

•* Dee, 14. — ^Yesterday afternoon, aboat ten minutes before seven of 
the clock, there departed this life, at his house in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, in his seventj-sixth year, to the inexpressible grief of his 
friends, and to the infinite loss of his Majesty's subjects, that 
eminent ornament of literature, and firm friend of virtue and 
religion. Dr. Samuel Johnson. His venerated remains will be 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and the learned Dr. Scott of the Commons are appointed 
his executors. Dr. Johnson settled his worldly afPairs five days 
before his death. He was entirely resigned to the will of God, 
and rarely spoke during his last days, except upon religious 
subjects. He passed away without a struggle, and so quietly, that 
the persons in his chamber were not aware of his dissolution.** 
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Dr. Parr, I "atn clear that we could not be justified in 
adopting implicitly, without so much as having seen it, 
the inscription which that gentleman has written. Wii 
are answerable to the memory of our illustrious friend, 
to the present age, and to posterity : let me add, that 
we are answerable to another tribunal, without whose 
approbation of the Epitaph the monument cannot be 
admitted into St. Paul's Church — I mean, the Dean and 
Chapter of that Cathedral. 

"When Sir Joshua Keynolds asked Dr. Parr to 
furnish an epitaph, I cannot suppose that he meant 
to preclude even himself from consideration and all power 
of objection ; far less could he entertain the notion that 
the other gentlemen, with whom he had conferred on 
the subject, would be so tied up. He certainly under- 
stood that this epitaph, as in all similar cases, was to be 
subject to revision. He had before him the example 
of Dr. Johnson himself, who was requested to write 
Dr. Goldsmith's epitaph. And how did that great man 
conduct himself ? You will find in my octavo edition 
of his life, vol. ii., p. 248, a letter from him to Sir 
Joshua, in which he says, ' I send you the poor, dear 
Doctor's epitaph. Bead it first yourself: and if you 
then think it right, show it to the Club. I am, you 
know, willing to be corrected.' 

" I trust that when Dr. Parr reconsiders his unusual 
proposition he will be satisfied, and, without any ofifence 
to him, it must receive a negative. 

" I am, with much regard, dear Sir, your faithful, 
humble servant, James Boswell. 

" Great Portland Street, April 13, 1795." • 

* MS., British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SECOND POLITICAL PAMPHLET. 

The loss of this trusty friend and his advice and direction 
was a serious one for Boswell. He was now left, 
uncontrolled, the prey of his own humours, whims, and 
passions. We can note almost at once the change that 
took place in his life and habits, which became more lax 
and unrestrained. The ten years or so that now follow 
are a piteous and yet instructive record of his vain 
struggles and broken resolutions, and followed by a 
gradual, helpless descent into a life of loose j^leasures 
and folly. But for the great task which lay before him, 
and which seemed, in a measure, to take the place of 
his lost friend, the spectacle he would have oflFered 
would have been more disastrous still.. We must, how- 
ever, admire the resolution and exertion which, in the 
midst of almost sottish enjoyments, enabled him to 
rally his efforts and apply himself with painful diligence 
to his laborious work. This is one of the good notes in 
Boswell's character, and is an extenuation of his follies. 

Making due allowance for the habits of the time, 
which tolerated drinking and inebriety as a fitting part 
of social intercourse, it is clear that the cheerful Boswell 
took a license far in excess of his contemporaries. The 
consequences were disastrous, not merely to his health, 
and led to painful and humiliating exhibitions, which 
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made him a sorry spectacle. At one time he was 
induced by Johnson to become a water-drinker on 
trial ; but it was only a short experiment. 

Almost his first exhibition after the death of his 
friend was an odd display at Court. There was to be 
read in the Edinburgh papers : " At the Court of St. 
James' the following address was presented to the King 
by James Boswell, Esq., who was introduced by the 
Lord- in- Waiting. It was most graciously received, and 
Mr. Boswell had afterwards the honour to kiss his 
Majesty's hand. This was ' the humble address of the 
tenants and others residing upon the estate of James 
Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck, 289 men, all fit to bear 
arms in defence of the King and country.' " 

But there presently appeared the extraordinary, in- 
coherent production, before alluded to, from his pen, in 
which we have the true Boswell before us, viz. a second 
" Letter to the people of Scotland." Here he chatters 
away in liis most rambling fashion ; diverging from the 
main topic in hand, literally to say ** whatever comes 
into his head," or whatever vanity or the impulse of the 
moment prompts. There is now no constraint, no 
consciousness of being ridiculous; and, with a curious 
credulity or self-delusion, he expected that everybody 
would appreciate, as he did, his bursts about himself, 
his family, his prospects, and his friends. The latter 
must have felt humiliated as they read his too rapturous 
compliments. The most amusing part is the very trans* 
parent object of the pamphlet, which had little to do 
with the Scotch judges, and which was really intended 
to call attention to the neglect of himself, his interests, 
and his own vast merits — to give the great dispenser of 
Scotch patronage warning that he was not to be trifled 
with. It is more interesting, however, as a contribution 
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to the discussion as to what was ** Bozzy's " real 
character : though it seems to make this perplexing 
question even more perplexing, as here we have the 
author speaking deliberately, and from his heart, un- 
controlled by any restraining influence. It becomes, 
therefore, more difficult than ever to conceive the writer 
of this production to be the same man who was presently 
to be the author of the sensible and judicial life of 
Johnson, that has been the admiration of the world. 

No longer was there the kind, wise friend, of 
whom he stood in awe, to check and reprove his ex- 
travagance. No longer was there one to tell him, 
roughly but kindly, of his follies, and to lament " that 
he had not a better bottom." Nothing was less likely 
to advance him than this pamphlet : he, in fact, made 
himself "impossible;" for promotion of such a person 
would have only brought ridicule on the patron. Yet 
3Ir. Dundas, whom he had treated in so free and 
oflfensive a style, he continued, after these attacks, to 
press for preferment — a strange instance of insensibility ; 
and he was in a fury when he found that no notice was 
taken of his claims. 

This appeal was prompted by what he termed " an 
alarming attempt to infringe the articles of union and 
introduce a most pernicious innovation in diminishing 
the numbers of the Lords of Session." As he put it : 
"What is the crown without subjects? and what are 
subjects without a good administration of justice?" — 
(*rgo^ the number of judges must not be lessened. This 
" comes home to our business and bosoms. It is a very 
f^erious alarm indeed." The fifteen were to be reduced 
to ten. The Barons of the Exchequer he did not care 
^bout. " Their gowns are of purple cloth and crimson 
velvet, very gracefully disposed, and they still retain 

VOL. II. c 
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the sacerdotal badge of a cawl, or pouch. Scandal, 
says Mr. Henr}' Dundas, has been applied to by some 
of the judges, who, after feasting at Bay lis French 
Tavern, and raising their spirits high with wine, have 
formed the lofty wish of severally paying their court to 
Regina Pecunia: and !Mj. Henry Dundas (sometimes 
called Harry the Ninth), very wiUing to oblige these 
senators and make them his devoted humble servants, 
has nodded assent." 

He then bewailed that all the great and good Scotch 
families hung back so lamentably in the matter. "I 
remember Archibald, Duke of Argyle, I remember 
Stuart Mackenzie, I remember Gilmore, all, in their 
turn, bringing the people of Scotland to St. James's, and 
the Treasur}', as a dalesman drives black cattle to 
Smithfield. Poor dumb beasts! why should they not 
walk up themselves and bellow as they may incline ! 
. . . Then came Mr. Henry Dundas, who has made a 
distinguished figure at more markets than one. There 
was a time when we were flattered there was to be no 
monopoly ; when that Titus, that delicate humane genus, 
the Duke of Portland (I give his Grace as Mr. Burke 
gave him mo, not having the good fortune to be known 
to him), when he presided, then ! all was to go well 
with Scotland. There was to be no go-between. No- 
body to keep back the individuals of that distant part 
of the island from fairly asserting their claims of wealth 
or merit. But alas ! we soon found there was only a 
change of Dundases." 

This is amusing, and shows transparently what was 
working in Boswells mind, which, as we said, was not the 
case of reducing judges, but the neglect of Mr. Boswell 
by Mr. Dundas. His extraordinary references to per- 
sonal friends must have excited roars of laughter ; and 
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SO extravagant and excited is the tone of the whole, that 
one is inclined to think the author must have stimulated 
his pen by copious draughts of liquor. There are, 
scattered throughout his account of Johnson, occasional 
outpourings of Boswellian vanity and complainings, but 
there is nothing so amusing as what we find here. We 
have an idea that it must give a good notion of the 
rambling, ardent style of his talk, when he was well 
warmed with wine. Both exhibit that glowing and 
affectionate rapture in which topers extol their friends, 
the value of which was never so well described as by a 
French vtveuvy on his deathbed, when he exclaimed 
impatiently : ** Assez de ces amities de Garde Na^ 
tiotialel" "My amiable and honourable friend Demp- 
ster, that rara-avis of the Scottish breed, who has 
sat in Parliament almost as long as our present most 
gracious Sovereign has sat upon the throne, when I 
talked to him upon the subject, exclaimed, 'Fifteen 
too few ! I would rather have fifty ! They talk of 
there being only twelve judges in England ; I say there 
are twenty thousand. The juries and our fifteen Lords 
of Session are all we have for judges in civil causes.' 
Nobly said ! There are 20,000 judges in England, and I 
hope in God there ever will be, notwithstanding all that 
the old Conjuror or any of his pupils can do. A few 
months ago, William Spencc, a young man for whom 
I was Counsel, was indicted by the Lord Advocate for 
fire-raising. He was prosecuted by his Lordship in 
person, and the Lord Justice's Clerk gave a charge with 
all his ability, to find him gxdlty ! But a respectable 
jury acquitted him ; and, as I hope for mercy from the 
Judge of all the earth, had I been one of their number, 
I should have been clear to join in the verdict. / will 
give up my opinion to no human authority.'' 
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He then asks, " Is a court of ten the same with a 
court of fifteen ? Is a two-legged animal the same with 
a four-legged animal ? I know nobody who will defend 
that proposition gravely, except one grotesque Philo- 
sopher whom ludicrous fable represents as going about 
Avowing his hunger, and wagging his tail, fain to 
become cannibal and eat his deceased hrethrei}" He 
then introduces the patron, on whom his adoring eyes 
were fixed : ** We are his neighbours, we all know what 
he can do, he upon whom the thousands depend for 
three of the elements : he whose soul is all great ; whose 
resentment is terrible ; but whose liberality is boundless. 
I know that he is dignified by having hosts of enemies. 
But I have fixed his character in my mind, upon no 
slight enquiry. I have traversed Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. I have sojourned at Carlisle and at 
Kendal : I know of the Lonsdale Cbih at Lancaster'. 
Lowther ! Be kindly entreated, come." 

He describes the profession and its prizes as " a 
routine for our sons." ** The prime society of Edinburgh 
is lawyers, they give the tone, they rule the Theatre. 
They make balls for the ladies. They let the nation 
know that they can proscribe even a beautiful duchess. 
Black, laiv-hlack is the common dress of the gentlemen 
of Edinburgh, and hence, when Foote was among us, 
he used to back the Edinburgh Hunt." These little 
anecdotal touches, however out of place, are welcome 
and characteristic. 

After naming a number of barristers of reputation, 
he adds, *' I could with pleasure give a long list of my 
deserving brethren. To us it is not fair. As for myself, 
I do most certainly believe that I am now writing from 
pure motives, because, at present, / have no wish for the 
serious and impoi^tant office of the Lord of the Session.. 
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I have a confidence, (perhaps too great a confidence,) in 
my abilities; and therefore will try my fortune, for 
some time at least, in a wider sphere. A gown in 
Scotland should be too good a place, lest it become 
altogether an object of political preferment. Lord 
Salton might think it a snug thing. Mj/ cousin Lord 
Cathcart might see it to be better than a regiment. 

" I am sorry," he goes on, " Mr. George Byng, I 
cannot appeal to you at present, as a member of 
Parliament. For though I differ from you in my 
political creed, I think you an useful, active, watchman 
of the state. And I am never unmindful of your 
civility to me as counsel, when you sat as Chairman 
of the Ayrshire Committee.*' He then introduces a 
person who, at the moment, stood in his way, and 
whom he deals with rather spitefully : " Who seconded 
the King's Advocates' motion for leave to bring in this 
(xlious bill ? It was Sir Adam Fergusson : a man who 
has vexed me not a little, by his political success in our 
country, agaimt my vrishes. Sir A. Fergusson, as we 
are told, made overture to the Earl of Eglintoun. That 
he was not elected, we know : that he voted for his 
former opponent, we know : and it is said he supports 
the Earl's friend for one Parliament, and the Earl is 
to make him member next Parliament — if he can." 

After a tissue of insinuations against this gentleman, 
whom he wished to supplant, he tells us that, " when 
the report of this curious agreement, burst upon the 
country, like a bomb, and stunned men of all parties, 
I made the following bellman s r/tf/mcs to usher in my 
friend Colonel Hugh Montgomeric as our representative. 

"•Adam, too long jouVo kept jour seat, 
With little for your pains ; 
Trust me, you'll never make both ends meet, 
Computing loss or gains. 
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" * Surrender then to gallant Hagb, 
It truly will be best 1 
Bring your mock votes along with you, 
And laugh at all the rest.' '' 

Then, turning to Lord Eglinton and his patronage 
of Colonel Montgomerie, " his Lordship must not take 
it amiss, if some of the best friends of his family should 
disdain what they think degrading to him, and obnoxious 
to themselves. Amongst these friends, I myself am one 
of the warmest, both an enthusiast for ancient attach- 
ments and as having the honour and happiness to be 
married to His Lordship's relation, a true Montgomerie ; 
whom I esteem, whom I love after fifteen years as on 
the day when she gave me her hand." 

"I myself have reason to hope that many of the 
real freeholders of Ayrshire will support me at the 
election for next Parliament, against which I have 
declared myself a candidate. Colonel Montgomerie has 
been chosen by the real Freeholders. May I not have 
it in my turn I I shall certainly stand upon the 
interests of the gentlemen of landed property, and if 
upon fair trial I should not succeed I have resources 
enough to prevent me from being discontented. 
Perhaps Sir Alexander Fergusson may support me. 
I have asked his vote and interest by a letter. His 
answer has neither granted nor refused my application." 

He then returns to attack Mr. Dundas, who has 
taken very good care of his relations. "And why 
should he not, though, to be sure, flesh and blood must 
feel his having put his young nephew over, I know not 
how many of its, as Solicitor General." He was, however, 
willing to allow that he was not cruel or vindictive. 
Two wrongs he had done, one was the attacking Sir 
H. Dundas in his own country, where he was a father 
to the people, " as that hospitable, that splendid, that 
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impcHol Baronet said to me with tears in his eyes. 
The other was, persuading my honoured father, a 
venerable judge in the decline of his life, to embark in 
county politics, from which he had ceased for twenty 
years, and make a parcel of votes to support Sir Adam 
Fergusson. I have no more objection to Mr. Dundas's 
being made Protector of Scotland than any other man. 
Nay I have an interest that he should be in favour, for 
there is an hereditary friendship between our families ; 
we were at College together, we have often enjoyed ; — 
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* The happier hour of joint pleasare ; ' 



and I trust to the generosity of his feelings, that, as he 
knows he once did me a severe injury, which I have 
from my heart forgiven, he will be anxious to make me 
full amends, if ever it be in his power. The desire of 
elevation is as keen in me as it is in himself: though 
I am not so well fitted for party exploits." 

He then rambles off to the merits of the Judges of 
the Session. "Dennis Forbes of CuUoden gave every 
day, as a toast at table, * Here's to every Lord of Session 
who does not deserve to be hanged/ Lor^ Auchinleck 
and Lord Mouboddo, both judges, but since his time, 
are my authority for this" (these italics are mysterious), 
" I do not say that the toast was quite delicate, or even 
quite decent." He then quotes a remark, which he says 
is not his own : " I owe it to Lord Palmerston, from 
whose conversation there is always something to be 
borrowed. / htnnbly thank His Lordship for it^ and beg 
he may pardon my imperfect report of it. He gave it 
me at Lord Ossery's; I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the place : because I am very vain to sit at the table 
with a Fitzpatrick — the respect for whose ancient and 
noble blood is not lessened but increased by the 
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character of its present representative ; which I feel is 
saying a great deal, and flatter myself Fitzjxitnck was 
convinced. If he was, I'll answer for it, all the world 
shall not make him flinch." 

He then exhorts his countrymen to petition and 
address the king. The " English members would 
support them ; my old classical companion, Wilkes, 
with whom I pray you to excuse my keeping company, 
he is so pleasant, did indeed once tell me, when I once 
iisked him to attend a Scottish contest in the House of 
Commons : ' No, no ! Damn it ! Not 1 1 Fll have 
nothing to do with it ! I care not which prevails, it is 
only Goth against Goth.' I may without ofience 
account for it by using the very expression of Mr. 
Dundas himself, when attacking, at the Bar of the House 
of Lords, an address of the Court of Session where I 
was Counsel on the other side. / can swear to the 
phrase. ^ They have been seized with some infatua- 
tion.' I exhort you, my friends and countrymen, in the 
words of my departed Goldsmith, who gave me many 
noble truths, and gave me a jewel of the finest water ; 
the acquaintance of Sir Joshua Keynolds, I again 
exhort you, to fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 
While I arraign what strikes me as very wrong in Mr. 
Henry Dundas and the Lord Advocate in their public 
conduct, I am ready to meet them on friendly but 
equal terms in private. To the Lord Advocate I am 
willing to allow all his merit : he has risen to the head 
of our Bar ; he has made it a Peruvian Profession ; 
upon every occasion that I have known him tried, he was 
generous ; and he is a very friendly man. I should be 
exceedingly ungrateful if I did not acknowledge this." 

He next turned to Mr. Burke : " To him I was 
much obliged when he was in power; and it grieved 
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me that he embraced what, in all sincerity, I thought 
such a measure as justified his removal from office; 
for his interest is as dear to me as my own.'' He next 
introduces his dear friend. Colonel James Stuart, the 
husband of the pretty Mrs. Stuart, " who for sterling 
good sense, infinite discernment, humour and honesty 
and spirit, is not exceeded by any of them." 

*' You will be listened to by that brave Irishman, 
Captain Macbride, a cousin of my wife, and the fnend 
of my heart, who had *;*ome into the House of Commons, 
borne upon the swelling bosoms of the worthy electors 
of Plymouth. They might also depend upon Mr. 
Lee," (Jack Lee) ^' with whom my intimacy has been 
chiefly formed since I made him dangle at the end of 
a rope in my East India Letter. ... I love Mr. Lee 
exceedingly, though I believe there are not any two 
specific propositions of any sort on which we agree ; but 
the general mass of sense, sociality, toleration, and 
religion in each of us produce two given quantities, 
which unite and effervesce wonderfully well. ... I 
know few men I would go further to serve than Jack 
Lee ; he whose nobleness of soul has so remarkably 
shown how open he is to conviction. I can liave 
no doubt but that he will send for the Minister for 
Scotland and tell him in a determined tone, ^ Dundas ! 
Dundas! for shame! Here is a rock on which we 
might have split. I'll hear no more of this Court of 
Sessions. It is a monstrous measure. Let it be quashed ! ' 
Great god! forgive my thus presumptuously, thus 
rashly, attempting for a moment to forge your thunder : 
but I conjure you in the name of God, and the King, I 
conjure you to announce in your own lofty language, 
that there should be a stop put to the conspiracy." All 
of which is exquisitely ludicrous, but it is nothing to 
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what follows. "Believe me sincere/* he wanders on, 
" when I tell you, that, although I, with all deference, 
cannot join you in one point, a reform in Parliament — 
for the reasons I have given you." Warming up, he bids 
them, — " Have confidence in Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
that Qtately-y that j^leasing Noi^thumhrian, — who exhibits 
an amount of what it is strange should be rare — inde- 
pendent opulence." 

The allusion to the brave Captain Macbride made 
him speak of the Irish. " I have always stood up for 
the Irish, in whose fine country I have been hospitably 
and jovially entertained, and with whom I feel myself 
to be remarkably congenial." He then quotes a passage 
in their praise from his book on Corsica, adding that 
" the Irish were then under a cloud. What a glorious 
day has burst upon them now ! " 

Speaking of Mr. Pitt, he exceeded himself in 
extravagance, uttering a strange, we will not say profane 
expression ; for " Bozzy " would never be profane inten- 
tionally : he addressed him in the form used in prayer 
to the Almighty : " Shall we be so unjust as to appre- 
hend that he will not hear us ; he who first took, he 
Avho still holds the reigns of Government. Such is my 
confidence in your talents and virtues ; such my sense of 
the good you have done, that, though not blessed with 
high blood, but rather I think troubled with a natural 
timidity of personal danger which it cost me some 
philosophy to overcome, I am persuaded that I have so 
much real patriotism in my breast, that I should not 
hesitate to draw my sword in your defence. It is the 
Royal Caused There is another eccentric whose style all 
this recalls — Elliston, to wit : he, too, fell at times under 
such strange fits of excitement that the stimulant of a 
drinking bout seems a sort of sobriety in comparison, 
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when his language assumed a strange heroic, but 
grotesque inflation. 

" In my zeal to prevent what appears to me a most 
pernicious innovation, I may have been somewhat in- 
temperate in my expression. Though agitated and 
indignant, I am free from rancour. I write for both 
sides of the Tweed. It would hurt me very much if, 
by any misapprehension, it could be thought that any 
extreme severity in this pamphlet is pointed against the 
Honourable Judges of the Court of Session, under autho- 
rity of which I have practised the law for, lo ! these 
nineteen years — 

** 'Most potent, grave, and reverend seignieurs, 
My very noble and approved masters ; ' " 

and therefore, I do now in most explicit terms disavow 
an intention so injurious." Again there must have 
been much hilarity in all circles as Bozzy's earnest 
disclaimer was read. There was another whom he had 
now to commemorate, but with a mixture of awe and 
fondness. "That great personage who is allowed to 
have the best memory of any man bom a Briton, a 
sound understanding and a humane heart, may prob- 
ably recollect that, in a conversation with me, one of 
the most zealous Royalists of the age, he was graciously 
pleased to give Gen. Paoli, the just praise of putting 
law into a people who were lawless." This excessive 
mystery of his allusion seems to convey that the secret 
was between himself, his Majesty, and Dr. Johnson. It 
suggests Captain Cuttle's confidences with Mr. Carker. 

In conclusion, he begs his countrymen to allow him 
to indulge "a little more in my own egotism and 
vanity. They are indigenous plants of my mind : they 
distinguish it. I may prune their luxuriancy, but I 
must not entirely clear it of them ; for then I should 
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be no longer as 1 am, and perhaps then might be some- 
thing not so goocL" This is delightful and was, be it 
recollected, for the general public. But there is better 
to come. " I last year claimed, in credit of being no 
time server : I think I am giving pretty good proof that 
I am not so this year neither. Though ambitious, I am 
uncorrupted ; and I envy not high situations which are 
attained by the want of publick virtue. My friend. Lord 
Mountstuart, flattered me once very highly without in- 
tending it. *I would do anything for you,' said he, 

* but bring you into Parliament ; for I could not be sure 
but you might oppose me in something the very next 
day.' This lord judged well. ... I cannot exist with 
pleasure if I have not an honest independence of mind 
and of conduct ; for though no man loves eating and 
drinking, simply considered, better than I do, I prefer 
the broiled bladebone of mutton and burnt pork of 

* downright Shippen,' to all the luxury of all in station, 
who play the game through.'' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PUBLICATION OF THE *' TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES" AND 

ITS RECEPTION. 

1785. 

On the last page of his strange pamphlet or manifesto, 
which has long since been forgotten, was an announcement 
of a far more important work, which showed that he had 
not lost time in getting ready the venture upon which 
his heart was set. It was but four months from John- 
son's death, yet here was the *' Tour " in shape ; and he 
must have found particular pleasure in issuing this 
rather piquant notification : " In the Press and speedily 
will he publishedy in one volume octavo. Printed for 
Charles Dilly, London. THE JOURNAL of a TOUR 
to the HEBRIDES with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By 
James Bos well, Esq. 

" O, while along the stream of time, thy Name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame ; 
Gay shall m j little bark attendant sail, 
Pai*saes the trinmph, and partakes the gale, 

" This journal, which was read and liked by Dr. 
Johnson, will faithfully and admirably exhibit what he 
said was the pleasantest part of his life ; and which, as 
it is given with remarks which Mr, Boswell himself 
was able to make during a very curious journey, will 
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convey a specimen of his conversation, in which wit and 
wisdom were equally combined." 

The " Tour " being virtually ready, took only a few 
months to pass through the press. He had already 
shown it to many persons of judgment and distinction, 
among others to Lord Thurlow, who had been greatly 
struck, and amused, by it ; and it must have been a 
sore trial to his patience to have been obliged to keep 
it by him so many years. Now had come his oppor- 
tunity, and he reasonably reckoned on its having an 
extraordinary success. It appeared at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1785, some nine months after Johnson's death, 
according to the date of the dedication to Mr. Malone, 
to whose acquaintance the work introduced him. That 
gentleman had happened to see a sheet of the book at 
Mr. Baldwin's press, and was so struck with the style 
in which Dr. Johnson's character was sketched, that he 
jvsked the printer to make him known to the author. 
Houcc one of those fast, firm friendships the wann- 
hoartod Boswell always contrived to bring about He 
8UW iMr. Malone every day, and, with much good sense 
and absence of vanity, submitted every page to his 
IV vision. lu the dedication he handsomely acknow- 
lodui^H hiAv ** obligingly he had perused the original 
iuanus**vipt/* and could '' vouch for the strict fidelity of 
I ho pnv^ont publication.'' This might seem a little 
sup\^\ tUious : fv>r ho does not appeal to Malone to vouch 
{\\y tl\o Iruthfvilnoss of the incidents or character, but 
\M\h tx^v tho ov>rn^spondonoe of his printed text with 
I ho uuuu\soript, Thi^^ ^eems a curious delusion on 
|Uv^\x>^ir» iKUt : bvit vui it wiis based his invariable proof 
ot ^^ H^tho^aunlv *^ in his various controversies. When 
L iVt>^ NNv^^v disputKHK ho would simply say that he 
K,a ;vu.uU^^^ luH - orijiuud notes,'' and that he found 
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it as he had stated. This might cause a smile^ as it 
was merely appealing from Boswell to Boswell ; but it 
is proof of the genuine good faith and accuracy of 
the writer. The note was made on the day in question 
immediately after the event ; and for him it became an 
independent authority. Not for a moment was he dis- 
turbed by the insinuation that it might have been altered 
in the interval. He felt there was a sacredness in his 
duty as reporter, and he expected that the world would 
take the same view. 

On the eve of the publication of the "Life/' the 
worthy Mrs. Hannah More happened to meet Mr. 
Boswell, and a curious conversation took place between 
them. She wrote an account to a friend, of her sen- 
sible appeal to him " to show some reticence," but made 
in vain : " Boswell tells me he is printing anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson. Not his life, but, as he has the vanity 
to call it, his pyramid. I besought his tenderness for 
our virtuous and most revered departed friend, and 
begged he would mitigate some of his asperities ; he 
said roughly, he ' would not cut oflF his claws nor make 
a tiger a cat, to please anybody. ' " The good lady must 
have been astonished at this rude reception of her appeal. 
Boswell was later to be irritated by other numerous 
remonstrances of the same kind. George Stevens wrote 
thus : ** Bosweirs book is not yet gone to press. He 
waits, I believe, till Mrs. Piozzi has published her 
volumes of Johnson's correspondence with her, which 
is expected to comprise two hundred letters." Thus, 
in the " Journal," as well as in the " Life," he was 
determined to compromise nothing, and not " make a 
eat of a tiger to please anybody/' 

On this momentous occasion it occurred to its 
author that it was high time his lineaments should be 
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portrayed on canvas, by the celebrated artist who had 
glorified so many of his friends. No doubt he felt it 
strange that he had not been applied to sit for the 
celebrated Streatham Gallery, where Murphy, and 
others of less importance, found a place. Whatever 
was his feeling, he made this proposalto his friend Sir 
Joshua : — 

Bosivdl to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

"London, June 7, 1785. 

" My dear Sir, — The debts which I contracted in 

my father's lifetime will not be cleared off by me for 

some years. I therefore think it unconscientious to 

indulge myself in any article of expensive luxury. But 

in the meantime I may die or you may die ; and I 

should regret very much that there should not be at 

Auchinleck my portrait painted by Sir Joshua Keynolds, 

with whom I have the felicity of long and social intimacy. 

**I have a proposal to make to you. I am for 

certain to be called to the English Bar next February. 

Will you now do my picture? and the price shall be 

paid out of the first fees which I receive as a barrister 

at Westminster Ilall, or, if that should fail, it shall be 

paid at any rate five years hence by myself, or by my 

representatives. 

" If you are pleased to approve of this proposal, your 
signifying your concurrence, underneath upon two dupli- 
cates, one of which will be kept by each of us, will be 
a sufficient voucher for the obligation. I ever am, with 
sincere regard, my dear sh-, your faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, James Boswell." 

(Endorsed by Sir Joshua) 

" I agree to the above conditions. 

"London, September 10, 1785.'* 
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He accordingly sat to Sir Joshua, and the result is 
now to be seen in the National Gallery, to which the 
picture has found its way from the Peel collection, a 
not very successful or inspired work. There we see the 
rather smug and comfortable face, with the double chin, 
and sensual cast, and an amusing air of dignity. As 
it is of small size, I am inclined to think it unlikely 
that the painter accepted payment.* 

While preparing his work Boswell must have been 
disturbed to find that Mrs. Piozzi, who had been for 
a long time abroad, was likely to anticipate him with 
her collection. Even more annoying was the know- 
ledge that his enemy, as he considered him. Sir John 
Hawkins, was also busy with a full life of Johnson, and 
which he had been commissioned by the booksellers to 
prepare. Boswell's work, however, was the first to 
appear. The almost contemptuous manner in which he 
was alluded to in the lady's book, as though he had 
had only a trivial connection with Johnson, we must 
suppose was, in a great measure, the cause of his deep- 
seated animosity to the author. Still, in the " Tour,'' 
be so far restrained himself that he even opened 
his work with a compliment: "To Mrs. Thrale I was 
much obliged" (for persuading Johnson to undertake 
the journey) ; adding that " her enchantment over him 
seldom failed." He must have been also annoyed to 
find that some of the tit-bits he was reserving for the 
"Life" had been snapped up, such as his verses on 
Bishop Percy's "Hermit hoar,'' which had been also 
taken down by the lady. 

* Sir Joshua's legacy to him of £200 looks like a release of tho 
debt. The portrait, consigned to a lumber room at Auchioleck, was 
sold at his son James's auction. On the title page of the '* Tour " 
was a neatly engraved hawk, with his family crest and motto, 
•* Vraye foy^** which should certainly be retained in all editions. 

VOL. II. i> 
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This really delightful, genuine book, the best and 
most artistic of BoswelFs eflbrts, is notable for its clear 
unaflFected style, its dramatic power, and general spiril 
of comedy. All the figures are lifelike ; and the loca! 
colour, the general holiday feeling, the tone of enjoy 
ment and humour are kept up to the end. The cause 
of this life and spirit is that it was written day by day 
when all the incidents were fresh in the author's mind 
and on this account it may be considered as unique 
The title of the book is, '* A Journal, etc.," and th( 
author tells us he had resolved " that the very jouma 
which Johnson read shall be presented to the public 
I will not expand the text in any considerable degree 
though I may occasionally supply a word to complea 
the sense, as to fill up the blanks of abbreviation in th< 
writing : neither of which can be said to change th< 
genuine journal." In his preface he appealed to Malon 
to vouch for " its strict fidelity ; " still, I fancy this onl; 
applies to the conversations, and Boswell is likely t 
have "touched up," or expanded, the descriptive portions 
Not less to be admired is the shape which the narrativ 
assumes, and which, though cast in the form of a diar) 
has none of its stiffness ; it is, in fact, a story-book c 
adventure; controversial notes, therefore, would disfigur 
it, and are out of place. There is an additional pleasui 
in reading it in the first edition, which has a quaini 
old-fashioned air,* with its monogram, J. B., device, an 
motto on the title. 

* My own copy belonged to Mr. Tasker, who, I fancy, must lia\ 
been the eccentric personage who read his poem to Johnson. M 
copy of the '* Life " was John Kemble's, and has his notes, but 
always lament not having secured Wilkes's copy. Beside the t^f 
quartos, I have the rare Dublin edition, and the still rarer secor 
edition of the " Life," in three rather clumsy octavos. I have mac 
a " grangerized" copy of the " Life ; " and a most pleasant pastin 
it is, thus to illustrate almost every page with prints and portrait 
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Boswell's art is shown, not only in liis treatment of 
the dialogue and arrangement of the characters, but in 
his own pleasant sense of comedy, which he " points " by 
sly comments. Thus, when the travellers were re- 
ceived by Lord Monboddo at his gate, most courteously, 
who, pointing to the escutcheon, remarked, that " our 
ancestors were better men than we." *' ' No, no, my lord,' 
said Dr. Johnson, * we are as strong as they, and a great 
deal wiser.' This was an assault upon one of Lord 
Monboddo's capital dogmas, and I was afraid there would 
have been a violent altercation in the very close, before 
we got into the house. But his lordship . . . made no 
reply." This is perfect for its quiet sense of humour, 
and is a fair specimen of Boswell's happy manner. Even 
the most carelessly worded scenes are lifelike ; such as 
that at the opening, where the officials were showing the 
Library of the Parliament House. Johnson reproached 
them with the betrayal of Queen Mary. ^'Worthy Mr, 
Janves Kerr, Keeper of the Records. ' Half our nation 
was bribed with English money.' Johnson. ' Sir, that is 
no defence. That makes you worse.' . Good Mr. Brown, 
Keeper of the Advocates' Library. ' We had better say 
nothing about it.' " The incidents at the universities, 
the dinings with the professors, have a college tone ; 
while the festive scenes at Dunvegan and other places 
are exhilarating. No praise, indeed, could be sufficient 
for this really captivating book. It is, however, rich in 
the characteristic absurdities of the author. Thus he 
tells us, they '* passed Gordon Castle, which has a princely 
appearance." He then, in amusing fashion, explains why 
they were not entertained there : " I am not sure 
whether the Duke was at home. But not having the 
honour of being made known to his Grace, I would not 
have presumed to enter his castle. . . . We were at any 
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rate in a hurry to get forward to the wildness which we 
were come to see. Perhaps if this noble family had 
still preserved that sequestered magnificence which they 
maintained when Catholics, • . . we might have been 
induced to have procured proper letters of introduction, 
and devoted some time to the contemplation of venerable 
superstitious state." One might suspect that Mr. Boswell 
had met with some rebuff. These remarks are certainly 
in bad taste. 

The appearance of this celebrated book caused much 
astonishment, anger, and laughter. It may be that a 
book of such a kind was never issued before. It was 
amazing to all, to find that living persons were discussed, 
described, ridiculed even, and calumniated, with the 
utmost freedom, as if these things were all in the proper 
course ; while offensive personalities were used in 
the freest way.* Amusing and original, it certainly 
was, and the spirit and originality of the conversations 
were admitted to be as extraordinary as they were novek 
Nowadays we have been regularly trained to personality 
by what are called the *' Society papers," in which the 
names of private persons, as well as their doings, are 
recorded ; still it would cause a commotion if the 
conversation of some leading personage were reported, 
in which persons still living were described in such 

fashion as this : " A is a poor creature: he has no- 

bottom" " B is a thorough donkey, talks a good 

deal of what he thinks to be sense," etc. 

After recovering from his first surprise at this 
reception, Mr. Bosw^ell found himself in a very painful 
predicament. The confessions he had made concerning 

* So absorbing was this one topic, and so abandant the laughter, 
that Mrs. Hannah More complained that all conversation was 
spoiled. ** Everybody seems sick of it, though everybody conspires - 
not to let it drop." 
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himself caused hearty laughter, and ridicule ; while his 
unbecoming attacks on the living were resented. It 
was astonishingy indeed, how he escaped personal 
chastisement. 

The first protest came from Mrs. Piozzi. Her 
** Anecdotes" were issued with extraordinary success, 
every copy being sold on the day of publication. As 
Cadell assured her, he had never been so successful with 
any work. Five editions followed in quick succession. 
It was mortifying to find that the only allusions to him- 
self in her book were, that Johnson had been in the Isle 
of Skye *' with Mr. Boswell," and, further, an account of 
how he had been once put down "somewhat roughly" 
by Johnson, when maintaining " in vino Veritas," — " I 
fancy," she added maliciously, " Mr. B has not for- 
gotten it." Boswell had, moreover, very thoughtlessly 
reported a speech of Johnson's depreciating Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, a friend of Mrs. Thrale's, declaring that neither he 
(the doctor), nor Mr. Beauclerk, nor Mrs. Thrale, " could 
get through her Essay on Shakespeare." * 

* When her book came ont she added a note denying this 
imputation in the strongest terms. 

*' NapUs, February 10, 1786. 
" Since the foregoing went to the press, having seen a jMissage 
from Mr. Boswell's ' Tonr to the Hebrides,* in which it is said, 
that I could not get through Mrs, Montagues * Essay on Shahspearey 
I do not delaj a moment to declare, that, on the contrary, I have 
Always commended it myself and heard it commended by every 
one else ; and few things would give me more concern than to be 
thought incapable of tasting, or unwilling to testify my opinion of 
its excellence." 

In his second edition, Mr. Boswell retorted in one of his most 
characteristic notes : — 

''ApHlllth. 

" Mb. Urban, — No man has less inclination to controversy than 
I have, particularly with a lady. But as in my * Journal of a Tour 
io the Hebrides,' I have claimed, and am conscious of being entitled 
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The blemishes of the work are these unseemly 
attacks on persons he disliked, and even on those who 
had been hospitable to him and his friend. The only 

to, credit, for the strictest fidelity, my respect for the pablic 
obliges me to take notice of an insinuation which tends to impeach 
it. . . . 

" I might, perhaps, with propriety have waited till I should 
have had an opportunity of answering this postscript in a future 
publication ; but, being sensible that impressions once made are 
not easily effaced, I think it. better thus early to ascertain a fact 
which seems to be denied. 

" The fact reported in my Journal, to which Mrs. Piozzi alludes, 
is stated in these words, p. 299 : ^ I spoke of Mrs. Montagu's yery 
high praises of Grarrick. Johnson. Sir, it is fit she should say so 
much, and I should say nothing. Beynolds is fond of her book, 
and I wonder at it ; for neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor Mrs. Thrale, 
could get through it.' 

"It is remarkable that this postscript is so expressed, as not 
to point out the person who said that Mrs. Thrale could not get 
through Mrs. Montagu's book ; and therefore I think it necessary 
to remind Mrs. Piozzi, that the assertion concerning her was 
Dr. Johnson's, and not mine. The second observation that I 
shall make on this postscript is, that it does not deny the fact 
asserted, though I must acknowledge, from the praise it bestows 
on Mrs. Montagu's book, it may have been designed to convey 
that meaning. 

" What Mrs. Thrale's opinion is or was, or what she may or 
may not have said to Dr. Johnson concei-ning Mrs. Montagu's 
book, it is not necessary for me to enquire. It is only incumbent 
on me to ascertain what Dr. Johnson said to me. I shall therefore 
confine myself to a very short state of the fact. 

" The unfavourable opinion of Mrs. Montagu's book, which Dr. 
Johnson is here reported to have given, is known to have been that 
which he uniformly expressed, as many of his friends well remember. 
So much for the authenticity of the paragraph, as far as it relates 
to his own sentiments. The words containing the assertion, to 
which Mrs. Piozzi objects, are printed from my manuscript Journal, 
and were taken down at the time. The Journal was read by 
Dr. Johnson, who pointed out some inaccuracies, which I corrected, 
but did not mention any inaccuracy in the paragraph in question : 
and what is still more material, and very flattering to me, a con- 
niderable part of my Journal, containing this paragraph, teas read 
$ev^ral years ago hy Mrs, Thrale herself , who had it for some time 
in hor possession, and returned it to me, without intimating that 
Dt. Johnson had mistaken her sentiments. 

** When my Journal was passing through the press, it occurred 
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reason for such outrages on good feeling and decency 
appears to have been a certain lack of obsequiousness 
in the victims, in acknowledging the great honour that 
had been paid them by the visitors. The writer does not 
appear to have been conscious of his impropriety, and, 
when vindicating himself, invariably made what he 
thought an unanswerable excuse — that he was not re- 
sponsible, for he had referred to his notes, and found 
that Dr. Johnson had expressed himself in the terms 
described. Dr. Blagden, a friend of Walpole's, said 
justly enough, " This is a new kind of libel, by which 
you may abuse anybody, by saying some dead person 
said so and so of somebody else." 

But his most outrageous breach of decorum was the 
treatment of Sir Alexander, afterwards Lord, Macdonald. 
This important personage had met Boswell and Johnson 
in London, and, by the report of the conversation, is 
shown to have been an accomplished gentleman, with 
acute and original views. When the travellers reached 
Armidale, he and his lady came down to the beach to 
welcome them, and received them into their house. 
But Boswell and his friend fancied that their hospitality 

to me, that a peculiar delicacy was necessary to be observed in 
reporting the opiuion of one literary lady concerning the per- 
formance of another ; and I had such scruples on that head, that 
in the proof sheet I struck out the name of Mrs. Thrale from the 
paragraph in question, and two or three hundred copies of my 
book were actually printed and published without it ; of these Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's copy happened to be one. But while the sheet 
was working off, a friend, for whose opinion I have great respect, 
suggested that I had no right to deprive Mrs. Thrale of the high 
honour which Dr. Johnson had done her, by stating her opinion 
along with that of Mr. Beauclerk, as coinciding with, and, as it 
were, sanctioning his own. The observation appeared to me so 
weighty and conclusive, that I hastened to the printing house, and, 
as a piece of justice, restored Mrs. Thrale to that place from which 
a too scrupulous delicacy had excluded her. 

" On this simple state of facts I sliall make no observation 
whatever. Yours, etc., James Boswell." 
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was not handsome or empresse enough, and he gives a 
most offensive account of his host. What could be 
more ungentlemanly than this ? — " I shall mention," he 
says, " but one characteristic circumstance. My shrewd 
and hearty friend, Sir Thomas (Wentworth) Blackett, 
Lady Macdonald's uncle, who had preceded us on a 
visit to this chief, upon being asked by him if the 
punch bowl upon the table was not a very hand- 
some one, replied, * Yes — if it were fullJ " Now, 
repeating such a speech as this must have caused a 
quarrel between the two gentlemen. But he went on : 
" Sir Alexander Macdonald having been an Eton 
scholar. Dr. Johnson had formed an opinion of him, 
which much diminislied when we beheld him in the 
Isle of Skye, where we heard heavy complaints of rents 
racked and the people driven to emigration. Dr. 
Johnson said, * It grieves me to see the chief of a great 
clan appear to such disadvantage. This gentleman has 
talents, nay, some learning ; but he is totally unfit for 
this situation. Sir, the Highland chief should not be 
allowed to go further south than Aberdeen.' " 

This attack on a gentleman of position has always 
seemed inexplicable. I am inclined to think that 
Boswell was suffering from a sense of grievance or 
injury. It will be recollected that, after his failure 
to gain Miss Blair, he turned his thoughts to Miss 
Elizabeth Diana BosviUe, ''the Yorkshire heiress," 
who, almost immediately, in 1768, was secured by Sir 
Alexander, an alliance which eventually led to the 
Yorkshire estate passing to the Macdonald family. 
This may be doing " Bozzy " an injustice ; but his 
prejudices are likely enough to have been excited by the 
fact of any one being preferred to himself. 

Mrs. Piozzi, when she published her collection of 
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Johnson's letters, was equally indecorous, though she 
suppressed the name. There the doctor describes " his 
host ^ as having come " from his seat to the middle 
of the Island, to a small house on the shore, as we 
believe, that he might with less reproach entertain us 
meanly. He Jiad no cooky nor I suppose much pro- 
vision, nor had the Lady the common decencies of her 
tea table. We picked tip our sugar with our fingers. 
Boswell waxed angry, and reproached him with his 
improper parsimony." Later the doctor returned to 
the subject. Boswell had long before given the nick- 
name of " Sir Sawney " to a rival who had supplanted 
him ; he now transferred it to their host. " I have 

done thinking," writes Johnson, " of , whom we 

now call Sir Sawney, has disgusted all mankind by 
injudicious parsimony, and given occasion to so many 
stories that (Boswell) had some thoughts of collect- 
ing them, and making a novel of his life." 

Boswell, when his book was being printed, seems to 
have been seized with scruples, and actually cancelled 
a leaf, which must have contained something actually 
libellous.* 

Now, the injustice of these attacks and charges of 
meanness is shown by the fact which is stated by 
Boswell himself, that the family mansion had been 
burnt down, and the present owner had been obliged to 
occupy one of their tenants' houses, where they were 
obliged to receive their ungracious guests. 

* This must have been done at the last moment, after the 
book was stitched and bonnd ; for the new leaf is rather clnmsily 
pasted in on the " gnard." It will be fonnd between pages 166 
and 169. And yet he could complacently write at the close: 
" Before I conclnde, I think it proper to say, that I have suppressed 
everything which I thought could really hurt any one now 
living." They were, however, " inserted in my journal." 
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"We attempted in vain to communicate to him a 
portion of our enthusiasm. He bore with so polite good- 
nature our warm, and what some might call Gothic, 
expostulations on this subject, that I should not forgive 
myself were I to record all that Dr. Johnson's ardour 
led him to say." 

But when recording a later period of their travels, 
the chronicler passes all bounds of decency ; he again 
introduces the gentleman who had the misfortune to 
have entertained them, with these gross attacks. 

"The penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, 
formerly alluded to, offered us a topic of conversation 
to-night. Dr. Johnson said, I ought to write down a 
collection of the instances of his narrowness, as they 
almost exceeded belief. Col told us, that O'Kane, the 
famous Irish harper, was once at that gentleman's 
house. He could not find in his heart to give him any 
money, but gave him a key for a harp, which was 
finely ornamented with gold and silver, and with a 
precious stone, and was worth eighty or a hundred 
guineas. He did not know the value of it ; and wher 
he came to know it, he would fain have had it back 
but O'Kane took care that he should not. Col said 
the gentleman's relations were angry at his giving awa} 
the harp key, for it had been long in the family 
Johnson. ' Sir, he values a new guinea more than ar 
old friend.' 

" Col also told us, that the same person having com( 
up with a sergeant and twenty men, working on th( 
high road, he entered into discourse with the sergeant 
and then gave him sixpence for the men to drink. Th< 
sergeant asked, ' Who is this fellow ? ' Upon beinc 
informed, he said, ' If I had known who he was, ] 
should have thrown it in his face.' Johnson. * Ther 
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is much want of sense in aU this. He had no business 
to speak with the sergeant. He might have been in 
haste, and trotted on. He has not learnt to be a miser ; 
I believe we must take him apprentice.' Boswell. 
" He would grudge giving half a guinea to be taught." 
Johnson. ' Nay, sir, you must teach him gratis' " 

It was soon whispered about that Lord Macdonald 
and Sir Thomas Blackett, " his hearty friend," had 
called the author to account, and had threatened chas- 
tisement. Walcot expressed the general feeling when he 
wrote — 

" Loud of thj tour, a thousand tongaes have spoken, 
And wonder'd thai thy bonea were never broken.*^ 

And again — 

" For thee, James Boswell, may the hand of Fate 
Arrest thy goose-quill and confine thy prate ! 
Thine egotism the world disgusted hears — 
Then load with vanities no more our ears. 
Like some lone poppy, yelping all night long, 
That tires the very echoes with his tongue.** 

This was oflfensive enough, but it went further : — 

" Let Lord Macdonald threat thy breech to kicJc, 
And o^er thy shrinking shoulders shake his stick ; 
Treat with contempt the menace of this Lord, 
'Tis Hist'ry's province, Bozzy, to record." 

Walcot, in his verses and notes, seemed to have 
collected the most oflfensive gossip of the day : — 

" Though Wilkes abnse thy brain, that airy mill, 

And swear poor Johnson was murdered by thy grill. 
• • • • • 

What though against thee porters bounce the door, 
And bid thee hunt iov secrets there no more.** * 

In one of the caricatures, one scene represents our 
author on his knees, his book open at the oflFensive 

• ** This is literally trne, * Nobody is at home.' So, in London 
poor Bozzy is in a desert.*' 
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pages, 165-167, and Lord Macdonald threatening him 
with a stick. Whether there was truth in this painful 
incident or not, Boswell made haste, in his next edition, 
issued in 1786, to make amends. The more offensive 
passages were withdrawn, though much was left that 
was offensive enough. He added a vindication of himself 
in one of his notes.* 

Boswell was, no doubt, much troubled by these 
rumours. Yet he took occasion to contradict them 
publicly in a '* characteristical " letter to the editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazhie, dated March 9, 1786: "It 
having been asserted in a late scurrilous publication that 

* " Having found, on a revision of the first edition of this work, 
that, notwithstanding my best care, a few observations had escaped 
me, which arose from the instant impression, the publication of 
which might perhaps be considered as passing the bounds of a 
strict decorum, I immediately ordered that they should be omitted 
in the subsequent editions. I was pleased to find that they did not 
amount in the whole to a page. If any of the same kind are yet 
left, it is owing to inadvertence alone, no man being more unwill- 
ing to give pain to others than I am. A contemptible scribbler, 
of whom I have learned no more than that, after having disgraced 
and deserted the clerical character, he picks up in London a scanty 
livelihood by scurrilous lampoons under a feigned name, has 
impudently and falsely asserted that the passages omitted were 
defamatory^ and that the omission was not voluntary, but com- 
pulsory. The last insinuation I took the trouble publicly to dis- 
prove; yet, like one of Pope's dunces, he persevered in *the We 
overthrown.' As to the chai'ge of defamation, there is an obvious 
and certain mode of refuting it. Any person who thinks it worth 
while to compare one edition with the other will find that the 
passages omitted were not in the least degi'ee of that nature, but 
exactly such as 1 have represented them in the former part of this 
note, the hasty effusion of momentary feelings which the delicacy 
of politeness should have suppressed." It will be noticed that this 
vindication, addressed to the Magazine, is very guarded and can 
hardly be considered satisfactory. The incriminated passages, it will 
be seen, are deliberate^ and part of the regular narrative : so far 
from their having " escaped " him, he cancelled a leaf. His state- 
ment, too, that he had added twenty-two pages is also inaccurate, 
as, in comparing the editions, I cannot find that ho had done more 
than add a page or so to the appendix. 
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some passages relating to a noble Lord, which appeared 
in my first edition of my journal of a tour in the Hebrides, 
were omitted in the second edition of that work, in 
consequence of a letter from his lordship, I think 
myself called upon to declare that that assertion is false. 

" In a note, p. 527, of my second edition, I mentioned 
that, having found, on a revision of this work, that, 
notwithstanding my best care, a few observations had 
escaped me tvhich arose from the instant impression, the 
publication of which might be considered as passing 
the bounds of a strict decorum, I immediately ordered 
that they should be omitted in the present edition. 

" I did not then think it necessary to be explicit. 
But as I now find I have been misunderstood by some, 
and grossly misrepresented by others, I think it proper 
to add that soon after the publication of the first edition 
of my work, from the motive above mentioned, without 
any application from any person whatever, I ordered 
twenty-six lines relative to the noble lord to be omitted 
in the second edition, for the loss of which I trust 
twenty-two additional pages are a sufficient compensa- 
tion ; and this was the sole alteration that was made in 
my book relative to that nobleman : nor was any 
application made to me by the nobleman alluded to, at 
any time, to quote any alteration in my journal. 

"To any serious criticism or ludicrous banter, to 
which my journal shall be liable, I shall never object, 
but receive both the one and the other with perfect 
good humour; but I cannot sufier a malignant and 
injurious falsehood to pass uncontradicted." 

Now this had certainly the tone of an apology, and 
of a humble one. No doubt the Scotch nobleman 
would not have condescended to require alteration or 
withdrawal, by a person whom he considered to be 
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without the manners or feelings of a gentleman ; and 
he would naturally have felt it beneath him to bring to 
account a person who objected to his hospitality. It 
would certainly be impossible to conduct a discussion on 
such a topic, or to require a withdrawal, etc. Boswell, 
therefore, was no doubt accurate in saying that no 
request of the kind was addressed to him. But it had 
also been stated by Baretti, Walcot and others, that 
chastisement was actually threatened. 

'* Our comic performers," wrote Walpole on April 
30, 1786, "are Boswell and Dame Piozzi. The Cock 
biographer has fixed a direct lie on the Hen by an 
advertisement in which he affirms that he communicated 
his MS. to Mdme. Thrale and she made no objection 
to what he says of her low opinion of Mrs. Montague s 
book. It is very possible, but it might not be her real 
opinion, but was uttered in compliment to Johnson, or 
for fear he should spit in her face if she disagreed with 
him." He also said that Boswell had acted " shame- 
fully " towards Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montague, and Bishop 
Percy ; and he might have added many more to the 
list. 

On another occasion he did not conceal his contempt 
for the new "Life." "Have you got BoswelUs most 
absurd, enormous book ? The best thing in it is a 
hon mot of Lord Pembroke's. The more one learns 
of Johnson the more preposterous an assemblage he 
appears, of strong sense, of the lowest bigotry, etc., and 
Boswell is the ape of his faults, without a grain of 
his sense. It is the story of a mountebank and his 
Zany." 

Boswell must have suffered rather acutely from the 
pasquinades, pictures, caricatures, which were literaUy 
showered on the town. One of these, which I possess, 
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is called "Johnson's Ghost," and depicts the lexico- 
grapher appearing to the frightened Boswell, and mourn- 
fully reproaching him. A more tremendous attack, 
however, — unique, perhaps, — is the series of no less 
than twenty large caricatures, in each one of which he 
was represented in some ridiculous situation, each 
sketch, too, having a quotation from his book. These 
have been supposed to be the work of Eowlandson, but 
they were by a far inferior artist-^Collins.* 

Another personage, treated in equally gross fashion, 
was Sir John Dalrymple, a respectable county gentle- 
man, who, hearing that Johnson was setting off for 
England, kindly offered him hospitality on his way 
home. But Mr. Boswell, on a mere report of some 
utterance of Sir John's, had taken secret offence. *' Sir 
John, I perceived, was ambitious of having such a 
guest; but, as I was well assured, that at this very 

• Dr. B. Hill has fallen into this mistake. " Collins," says 
Angelo, "well known in the regions of Co vent-garden, and some- 
time editor of the Public Ledger, was a livdj satirist, both with 
his pencil and his pen. A whole series of designs were published 
by this witty wag, the heroes of which, or rather the knight and 
the esquire of his drama, were Johnson and Boswell. The laird of 
Anchinleck, indeed, had a large collection of these satires upon 
* self and company,' as he used facetiously to inscribe them ; and 
boasted at the judge's table, that his history would be more 
copiously illustrated than even the lord high chancellor Claren- 
don's ! Collins, a great tavern goer, and known to all the dons of 
the green-room, kept late hours. His fate was lamented, he being 
found dead on the steps of an hotel." These caricatures exhibit 
Boswell and his wife and family under ludicroas conditions, and are 
thus described: — "Imitations at Drury Lane Theatre," "The Em- 
brace," "Tea," "Chatting," "Walking in the High Street," "Wit 
and Wisdom," " Setting out for Edinburgh," " The Procession," 
"The Reconciliation," "The Dance on Dunvegan," "Veronica's 
Breakfast Conversation," " The Recovery," " Sailing among the 
Hebrides," " The Contest at Auchinleck," " The Journalist, with a 
View of Auchinleck," "Satisfying the Palate," "The Vision," 
** Lodging at M*Qneen's," "Rievising for the Second Edition," 
•* All hail, Dablair." 
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time he had joined with some of his prejudiced countrr- 
men in railing at Dr. Johnson, and had said, 'he wondered 
how any gentleman of Scotland could keep company 
with him/ I thought he did not deserve the honour: 
yet, as it might be a convenience to Dr. Johnson, I 
contrived that he should accept the invitation, and en- 
gaged to conduct him." 

Every word of this was offensive. They were 
detained on the way, a delay purposely contrived by 
Boswell to affront their host, and during the time he 
seemed to have enticed his great friend into ridiculing 
the gentleman. Johnson never dreamed that his re- 
marks were to be put into print. " He did not seem 
much troubled at our having treated the Baronet with 
so little attention to politeness, but when I talked of 
the grievous disappointment it must have been to him, 
that we did not come to the feast that he had prepared 
for us (for he told us he had killed a seven year old 
sheep on purpose), my friend got into a merry mood, 
and jocularly said, * I dare say, sir, he has been very 
sadly distressed : Nay, we do not know but the conse- 
quence may have been fatal. Let me try to describe 
his situation in his own historical style : I have as good 
a right to make him think and talk, as he has to tell us 
how people thought and talked a hundred years ago, of 
which he has no evidence. — Stay now. — Let us con- 
sider ! ' — He then (heartily laughing all the while) pro- 
ceeded in his imitation. ' Dinner being ready, he 
wondered that his guests were not yet come. His 
wonder was soon succeeded by impatience. He walked 
about the room in anxious agitation; sometimes he 
looked at his watch, sometimes he looked out at the 
window with an eager gaze of expectation, and revolved 
in his mind the various accidents of human life. His 
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family beheld him with mute concern. " Surely (said 
he, with a sigh), they will not fail me." ' " 

Friends, in confidence, will often express their 
opinions freely, and even laugh at the peculiarities of 
an absent friend. But these are unofficial thoughts, 
floating in the mind, or impressions which can hardly be 
checked. They are unregistered. We can quite under- 
stand Johnson thus raising his own spirits, and his 
companion s, by this jocularity ; but we can conceive 
the astonishment and disgust with which their host 
read this ungracious return for his hospitality. It is 
suspected, however, that it rather roused wonder and 
contempt at the unlucky Boswell's fatuity, and dull 
ignorance of what the ordinary hiens4ances and cour- 
tesies of life required. 

Further troubles caused by his journal were to come 
even from those whom he meant to honour. They 
often found themselves exhibited in some awkward 
position, and for which no abundance of praise made up. 
The excellent, much respected Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo, was introduced and lavishly extolled : " A man 
of whom too much good cannot be said ; who, with 
distinguished abilities and application in his profession 
of a banker, is at once a good companion, and a good 
christian ; which I think is saying enough." Having 
given this handsome testimonial at the beginning of the 
book, at the close he felt he might call on him for 
one in return, as he had lent him the manuscript to 
read. The banker acknowledged the favour in a rather 
cautious and reserved style : " I ought to have thanked 
you sooner, for your very obliging letter, and for the 
singular corifidence you are pleased to place in me, 
when you trust me with such a curious and valuable 
deposit as the papers you have sent me. Be assured 

VOL. II. E 
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I have a due sense of this favour, and shall faithfully 
and carefully return them to you. You may rely that I 
shall neither copy any part, nor permit the papers to be 
seen. They contain a curious picture of society, and 
form a journal on the most instructive plan that can 
possibly be thought of; for I am not sure that an 
ordinary observer would become so well acquainted 
either with Dr. Johnson, or with the manners of the 
Hebrides, by a personal intercourse, as by a perusal of 
your Journal." 

Boswell introduced this with a flourish : " It is not 
for me to boast of my own labours, but I cannot re&ain 
from publishing such praise as I received for, etc." But 
on the publication the shrewd banker saw at once the 
position in which he was placed, and that it looked as 
though he praised because he had been praised. He 
seems to have remonstrated ; for in the next edition the 
author put this note : " In justice to Sir William Forbes 
and myself, it is proper to mention that the papers which 
were submitted to his perusal contained only an account 
of our Tour from the time that Dr. Johnson and I set 
out for Edinburgh, and consequently did 7iot contain the 
culogium on Sir William Forbes, which he never saw 
till this book appeared in print, nor did he even know 
that this journal was to be published." 

But, in truth, at this distance of time we can 
form but little idea of the general astonishment and 
anger with which Boswell's work was received. In 
our day, Mr. GreviJle's " Memoirs " were thought to be 
outspoken beyond proper limits, and furnished subject 
for many a discussion at dinner tables ; but it is diflicult 
to conceive what must have been the reception of 
Hofl well's work, where every name, and offensive criticism 
was given, and spades were called spades, without any 
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consciousness of doing harm. All the persons who 
8a£fered being long since dead, we thankfully accept the 
book without thought of the victims. 

Much can be gathered from its effect on the worthy 
and amiable Dr. Beattie, who was popular and acceptable 
in all places, particularly with the royal family. There 
was something engaging in this divine. On the Hebrides 
tour, it was expected that he would be at Aberdeen to 
welcome the sage, but he could not attend. Boswell 
was on the most friendly terms with him ; yet he 
commonly contrived to set down some trifling uncom- 
plimentary slight to his pride. He tells how Lady 
Errol presented them with a copy of verses, written by 
Beattie on her son's birth, and Johnson was asked how 
be liked them. " Dr. Johnson, who did not admire it, 
got off very well, by taking it out and reading the 
second and third stanzas very melodiously." Anything 
more likely to make Beattie uncomfortable could not be 
devised, for it compromised him with his patroness, and 
must have changed his opinion of Johnson. His view 
of the book, which he wrote to his friend Sir W. Forbes, 
was not, therefore, very favourable. " He could not," he 
wrote, " approve the plan of such a work, as it was not 
quite fair to publish a man's letter without his consent. 
No doubt he had Johnson's consent for publishing his 
letters and utterances, but Bozzy has published the 
sayings and doings of other people who never consented 
to any such thing, and who little thought, when they 
were doing their best to entertain the two travellers, 
that a story would be made of it and laid before the 
public." 

He then mentions some things which he thought 
*' highly objectionable," — such as Johnson saying of the 
" Man of the World " that he found little or nothing in 
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it. ** Why should this be recorded ? Is it likely to be 
of any use ? Of a very promising young gentleman 
to whom Johnson was under the highest obligation, for 
he had risked his life in his service (" Col "), Dr. 
Johnson said, it was a pity he was not more intellectual 
Why should this be recorded ? I will allow that one 
friend might say this to another in confidence, but to 
publish it to the world shows neither wit nor gratitude. 
I am sure Mr. Boswell, who is a very good-natured man, 
would have seen it in this light, if he had given himself 
time to think. At Aberdeen, where the two travellers 
were most hospitably entertained by the professors, they 
said to one another, that they had heard at Aberdeen 
nothing which deserved attention." He then quotes an 
opinion of the Bishop of Chester, who also condemned 
the book, saying, " You will wish that many things had 
been omitted, and perhaps if they had not existed at 
all, it would have been better still.'' Then, enumerating 
all the biographers, Piozzi, Hawkins, Boswell and the 
coming " Life," he adds, " Our modest and worthy friend, 
Mr. Langton, is the only one who observes a profoimd 
silence on this occasion." 

Sir W. Forbes, who had suffered from Boswell's 
indiscretion, replied : " I have been accused of being his 
adviser to print in book form a letter of mine, whichy 6y 
the hy, he inserted without my knowledge or pe7*mission ; 
but that letter merely related to a perusal of the MS., 
at a time when I had not the most distant idea of his 
printing his journal. I have also been accused of having 
written that complimentary letter because of an eulogium 
with which he has been pleased to honour me in his book ; 
but the passage in which I am mentioned in so flatter- 
ing a manner, tvas not in his original MS. which I .saw." 
(This Bozzy was constrained, as w^e have seen, to insert 
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in his second edition.) " As his life of Dr. Johnson will 
probably be a work of a similar nature, I have taken 
the liberty of strongly enjoining him to be more careful 
what he inserts, so as not to make himself enemies, or 
give pain to any person whom he may have occasion to 
mention ; and I hope he will do so, as he seems sorry 
for some parts of the others." Beattie replied that he, 
too, was convinced that Bozzy meant no harm. ("I am 
not convinced of any such thing," wrote Mrs. Piozzi on 
the margin of her copy ; " Bos well meant to gain atten- 
tion, whether by giving pain or pleasure, he cared 
not.") * 

I am inclined to believe that Boswell had heard, 
from many quarters, of these severe criticisms of 
Seattle's. For when the "Life" appeared some years 
later, Beattie found himself thus " rallied " and girded 
at, in one of Johnson's letters : " We all love Beattie. 
Mrs. Thrale says if ever she has another husband, she'll 
have Beattie. He sunk upon us that he was married ; 
else we should have shown his lady more civilities. She 
is a very fine woman. But how can you show civilities 

* Sir William Forbes gives this favourable testimonial to his 
friend : " Mr. Bos well's acquaintance and mine began at a very 
^arly period of life, an intimate correspondence continued between 
us ever after. The circle of his acquaintance among the learned, 
the witty, and indeed among men of all ranks and professions was 
extremely extensive, as his talents were considerable, and his 
convivial powers made his company much in request. His warmth 
of heart towards his friends was very great, and I have known 
few men who possessed a stronger sense of piety or more fervent 
devotion (tinctured no doubt with some little store of superstition, 
which had probably been fostered by his habits of intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson), perhaps not always sufficient to regulate his imagi- 
nation, or direct his conduct, yet still genuine, and founded both 
in his understanding and his heart. For Mr. Boswell I entertained 
a sincere regard, which he returned by the strongest proof in his 
power to confer, by leaving me guardian of his children." (" Pooh, 
pooh I " writes Mrs. Piozzi in a note in the margin. ** It was all 
affectation.") 
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to a nonentity ? I did not think he had been married. 
Nay, I did not think about it one way or the other ; but 
he did not tell us of his lady till late/' Many a person, 
writing to a friend in our own day, might readily in- 
dulge in a joke in this way ; "What do you think ! -: — 
actually passed himself oflf on us as a bachelor — ^never 
breathed a word of his wife." But what editor could 
dream of printing such a statement ! There is certainly 
high comedy in the situation, as we can imagine the 
feelings of so revered and much-esteemed divine, the 
retiring Beattie, so acceptable at court, finding tins 
joke at his expense printed in a large quarto ! Much 
shocked, he addressed a gentle remonstrance to our 
author : " I am not sure that I understand sunk upon 
us, which is a very unconmion phrase ; but it seems to 
me to imply (and others, I find, have understood it in 
the same sense) studiously concealed from tis his being 
married. Now, Sir, this was by no means the case. I 
could have no motive to conceal a circumstance, of which 
I never was nor can be ashamed; and of which Dr. 
Johnson seemed to think, when he afterwards became 
acquainted with Mrs. Beattie, that I had, as was true, 
reason to be proud. So far was I from concealing her, 
that my wife had at that time almost as numerous an 
acquaintance in London as I had myself." Boswell 
inserted this letter, but positively declined to alter, 
adding a half-contemptuous comment : ** I have, from 
my respect for my friend, Dr. Beattie, and regard to hi& 
extreme sensibility, inserted the foregoing letter, though 
I cannot but wonder at his considering as any imputa- 
tion a phrase commonly used among the best friends." 
The truth was, he was not accountable for the expres- 
sion, which was Dr. Johnson's ; but, in his discretion aa 
editor, it should certainly have been omitted. 
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Neither had his work given entire satisfaction to 
Miss Seward, one of that curious Lichfield coteHe which 
affected to direct public taste, and to pass judgment on 
all occurrences in the literary world. Her letters, which 
were long after collected and published by Sir Walter 
Scott, are of a rather vapid cast, and full of high-strung 
rhapsodies. She had been a pretty, interesting woman, 
but vanity and disappointment had soured her. She was, 
at first, very friendly and cordial, anticipating no doubt 
that she would have an important place in the chronicle. 
Boswell looked to so important a native of Lichfield for 
valuable assistance, in recovering the traditions of John- 
son's early life. He was particularly eager about the 
doctor's boyish years. Facts, however, were not much 
in her way ; and instead, she could furnish sentiment in 
abundance, or speculations on the doctor's character. 
When he consulted her on the point, she told him that 
she " never heard my dear mother mention any of the 
promissaTy sparkles, which doubtless burst forth. They 
are, I fear, Uke my poor mother, gone to their eternal 
home, and thus are our fountains of juvenile intelligence 
dried up." From Miss Lucy Porter, she believed " that 
not even a kneeling world would obtain her the letters." 
She, however, furnished Boswell with the report of a 
conversation which she had held with the doctor, on the 
subject of Mrs. Aston, in which the doctor is made to 
talk in an extraordinary style, something after the 
fashion of a Quaker : " When thy mother told thee, . . . 
thy mother told thee truly, etc." She followed this up 
with some imaginative stories; such as that Johnson 
was first in love with Miss Lucy Porter, his wife's 
daughter, but was treated by her with disdain, etc. 

These communications, on investigation, proved to 
be apocryphal enough — an opinion which was probably 
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conveyed to the lady in the author's own blunt style. 
In return she gave him her opinion of his " Tour," 
in a tart fashion. " . . . I confess that it was not 
without some surprise that I perceived so much exul- 
tation avowed concerning the noble blood that flows 
in your veins: since it is more honourable for a man 
of distinguished ingenuity to have been obscurely 
than splendidly descended." She then becomes the 
candid friend. " I have, it is true, seen a great deal 
of nonsense about your ^ Tour/ in the public prints, 
and that {i.e. the nonsense), both in its praise and 
abuse. It is hard to say who are most absurd, they who 
vilify its entertaining effusions, as vapid and uninterest- 
ing: or they who fancy they see a perfect character 
in the stupendous mortal whom its pages exhibit, in 
lights so striking and so various ; bowing down before 
the relics of popish superstition, repaying the hospit- 
able kindness of the Scotch Professors with unfeeling 
exultation over the barrenness of their country." She 
claims credit for having written "in a spirit of warm 
encomium " of the " Tour," to the " elegant Bard of 
Sussex," Mr. Hayley, and to others. 

There were many instances of his indiscretion. In 
a discussion on Fingal : " Young Mr. Tytler stepped 
briskly forward, and remarked that he had heard it 
repeated in the original. Johnson put him down, and 
said later : * Did you observe the wonderful confidence 
with which young Tytler advanced, with his jfront ready 
brased ? ' " This impertinence, however, was taken out, 
and the name was changed to "a gentleman in com- 
pany." We cannot help suspecting that there must 
have been much apologizing and eating of humble-pie 
before Boswell released himself from all these troublea 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CALLED TO THE ENGLISH BAR. 

1786. 

He had now foolishly abandoned the Bar of his native 
country, to which he had devoted so many years, 
and was speedily to find that he was following a mere 
" will o' the wisp," and that neither practice nor success 
was to be secured without extraordinary diligence and 
close application. Neither of these was he likely to 
supply. His unfortunate failings, his lack of restraint 
in wine, his lavish confidence to every comer, had de- 
veloped with age ; and, with age he became more 
provocative of ridicule. Elderly folly is always a direct 
challenge; and Boswell at this period had grown "puflfy" 
of aspect, no doubt owing to his convivial practices, and, 
as we can see jfrom the caricatures, oflfered a self-satisfied 
and almost grotesque appearance. It was not until a few 
months before Johnson's death, that he was enabled to 
accomplish, what had long been his ardent desire, viz. 
to join the English Bar, where he conceived his talents 
would be properly recognized. This, however, was only 
to prove another idle dream. His real aim was, likely 
enough, the securing of permanent opportunities for en- 
joying those London pleasures to which he was so much 
attached. The step had been all through discouraged 
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by his sensible friend, who warned and dissuaded him, 
perhaps disgusted by his extravagance and perpetual 
lapses. He had been, accordingly, " called," in Hilary 
Term, 1786, being now forty-six — an age too late to begin 
a new career in a profession where a few years give so 
great an advantage to a professional rival. Unluckily, 
the younger barristers were inclined to make a " butt " 
of the new candidate ; and, on the circuit, poor " Bozzy '* 
presently became the subject of an amusing hoax, which 
succeeded so perfectly and unexpectedly, as to prove the 
victim to be a "m'ais" of the first water. "Bogus" 
cases, as they might be called, were regularly submitted 
to him, for his " advice and opinion." He fell into the 
trap, and drew up elaborate opinions, which caused 
intense enjoyment to his persecutors. But Lord Eldon 
recalls an even richer joke of this kind : — " At an assizes 
at Lancaster," he says, "we found Johnson's friend, 
Jemmy Boswell, lying upon the pavement, inebriated. 
We subscribed at supper a guinea for him and half-a- 
crown for his clerk, and sent him, when he waked 
next morning, a brief with instructions to move for a 
writ of what we denominated quare adhcesit pavimerUOy 
with observations duly calculated to induce him to think 
that it required great learning to explain the necessity 
of granting it, to the judge before whom he was to 
move. Boswell sent all round the town, to attorneys for 
books that might enable him to distinguish himself ; but 
in vain. He moved, however, for the writ, making the 
best use he could of the observations in the writ. The 
judge was perfectly astonished and the audience amazed. 
The former said, * I never heard of such a writ ; what 
can it be that adheres to the pavement ? Are any of you 
gentlemen of the Bar able to explain this ? ' The barris- 
ters laughed. At last one of them said, * My Lord, Mr* 
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Boswell, last night adhcBsit pavimento. There was no 
moving him for some time ; at last he was carried to 
bed, and he has been dreaming about himself and the 
pavement/ " * 

His fitful career at this time is well summarized by a 
friend who knew him well.f " His beginnings were here 
also not unpromising. He attended the Judges in pursuit 
of business upon several of their circuits. He was some- 
times retained to plead in a Scottish Appeal. But his 
habits of conviviality, his character for flighty gaiety, 
incompatible with eminence in business, the lateness of 
the time in his life at which he made the attempt, and 
perhaps also his want of perseverance, soon stopped him 
short in his career of juridical practice in England as 
before in Scotland. The publication of his Hebridean 
Tour, too, as I have been taught to believe, exhibiting him 
as the minute recorder and retailer of whatever careless 
conversations might have passed between persons of any 
eminence in his presence, excited among his acquaintance 
a general alarm, that tended at once to hurt, in some 
small degree, his practice at the bar, and to exclude him 
from sonic of those social circles in which he had been 
before a familiar and welcome guest. His first ardour 
was gradually extinguished." The passage in italics 
describes the penalty he had to pay for his free journali- 
zation, and has not been before noted. Still he was not 
disheartened, and his unflagging buoyancy made him 
reckon on success and " business," and even promotion. 
" I must be seen/' he wrote, "in the Courts, and must 
hope for some happy openings in causes of importance. 
The Chancellor, as you observe, has not done as I ex- 
pected ; but tohy did I expect it ? I am going to put 

♦ "Life of Eldon," vol. i. p. 130. 

t " H." in the Oentleman's Magazine for 1803. 
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him to the test. Could I be satisfied with being Baron 
of Auchinleck, with a good income for a gentleman in 
Scotland, I might, no doubt, be independent But what 
can be done to deaden the ambition which has ever raged 
in my veins like a fever ? " 

He had now brought his children to London — a 
foolish step, — and the two boys were attending an academy 
in Soho ; but there was no one to look after them, save 
a couple of Scotch servants. Mrs. Boswell soon after 
made a trial of London, but she found that it did not 
suit her, and returned home. He had taken a small 
house in Queen Ann's Street, at £50 a year, which yet 
would not accommodate his family. He was going to 
take chambers, thus adding afresh to his expenses. His 
hopes were now, however, all in political influence. 
At this time he had adopted the Utopian scheme 
of sitting in Parliament, for his own county. There 
was likelihood of an immediate dissolution, and he 
began to canvass. In this task he was encouraged by a 
little local compliment. " At our last general Quarter- 
Sessions I was appointed Chairman, or Praeses, as we caU 
it. I proposed and carried an Address to the Prince of 
Wales, which I had prepared, expressing a grateful sense 
of his public conduct with regard to the Regency. . . . 
I am carrying it up, to be presented by the Earl of 
Eglintoun, accompanied by such Justices of us as may 
be in London. This will add something to my conspicu- 
ousness. Will that word do ? As to Pitt, he is an 
insolent fellow, but so able, that upon the whole I must 
support him against the Coalition ; but I will work him, 
for he has behaved very ill to me. Can he wonder at 
my wishing for preferment, when men of the first family 
and fortune in England struggle for it ? We shall see ; 
meantime the attempt rouses my spirits. What a state 
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is my present ! — ^full of ambition and projects to attain 
wealth and eminence, yet embarrassed in my circum- 
stances, and depressed with family distress, which at 
times makes everything in life seem indiflFerent. I often 
repeat Johnson's lines, in his vanity of human wishes : — 

'* ' Shall helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Boll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? ' " 

"County of Aye. 

" Extract from Minute of Quartei' SessionSy dated 

May 5, 1789. 

" To His Royal Highness, George, Prince of Wales, 
etc., etc. The Humble address of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the County of Ayr, met at their general 
Quarter Sessions. Sir, We, His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Ayr, now assembled at our first 
General Quarter Sessions since the happy event of His 
Majesty's recovery from an alarming indisposition, beg 
leave to approach your Royal Highness with the most 
sincere sentiments of Respect and Attachment. From 
this County your Royal Highness derives the ancient 
and illustrious title of Earl of Carrick, and many of us 
hold our lands of the Prince and Steward of Scotland 
as our immediate feudal Lord. We therefore presume 
to consider ourselves as having the honour to be 
peculiarly connected with your Royal Highness. 

" While your Royal Father, our beloved Sovereign, 
was aflBicted by an awful visitation of Divine providence. 
We, Sir, were none of those who pressed forward to 
worship the appearance of a rising Sun. But now that 
Almighty God has been graciously pleased to restore 
His Majesty to perfect health and the full exercise of 
lys Government, we humbly beg leave, from the purest 
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disinterested motives, to assure your Royal Highness of 
the grateful sense which we entertain of your admirable 
moderation and truly patriotic conduct. At a time 
when there was not wanting men of different parties 
who, in the rashness of their contest for their means of 
power, ventured to utter opposite opinions which, if the 
heir apparent of the crown had stood forth to resent or 
to encourage, the consequences to a nation whose His- 
tory abounds with civil commotions might have been 
dreadfully fatal, your Royal Highness, with a dignified 
wisdom and mildness which we never can forget, re- 
frained from influencing the deliberations of Parliament 
"And, Sir, when the result was to constitute a 
Regency with just restrictions, as, however, thought 
necessary in the calamitous and perplexing state of 
public affairs, could not but be ungracious to a noble, 
and irksome to an active spirit, your Royal Highness 
generously accepted of it, that at least the form of our 
most excellent Monarchy might be preserved. By this 
earnest of your regard for the Constitution your Royal 
Highness has endeared yourself to all its real friends. 
Permit us. Sir, to congratulate your Royal Highness on 
the King's Convalescence, by which your Royal Highness 
is relieved from a very embarrassing situation, and, as 
the earnest concern of His Majesty's subjects during his 
illness and fervent rejoicing upon his recovery must have 
demonstrated to your Royal Highness, beyond the false 
suggestions of frivolous, dissipated, or perverted minds, 
what are the qualities by which a Sovereign secures 
the reverence and love of a great, free, and enlightened 
people, may your Royal Highness steadily observe and 
faithfully imitate the great and good example of His 
Majesty, and may Heaven grant your Royal Highness 
long life and all happiness. Signed in our presence 
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and by our appointment at Ayr, the fifth day of May, 
1789. Signed, James Boswell, P."* 

Mr. Boswell fancied he was very "happy" in the 
wording of this rather ambiguous document, which, 
however, reflects his discontent at his treatment by Pitt. 
His complimenting the Prince on his behaviour, after 
the notorious rapacity he displayed through the whole 
episode, was certainly as imprudent as it was unneces- 
sary. It must also have been distasteful to his patron, 
who was a staunch adherent of Mr. Pitt's. He wrote 
rather triumphantly to his friends, that the Prince had 
received the address most graciously; above all, that 
— " / am to he presented'' He accordingly waited to 
receive an intimation to come to court, but was obliged 
to depart without it. He was, however, comforted and 
gratified at receiving a message from the Prince that 
•*he was sorry that Mr. Boswell had been obliged to 
leave town without waiting on him." 

It will be recollected with what importunate eager- 
ness he had sought to force himself on the first Mr. Pitt's 
notice ; but he was now to exhibit himself with greater 
absurdity in his efibrts to attract the favour of the great 
minister's son. 

It is often a difficult and perplexing question, when 
we find follies and absurdities mingled in equal propor- 
tions, to decide which is the true " note " of the character, 
though the accepted judgment is that where there is 
wisdom and folly in equal parts the former is held to 
be the stronger element, and determines the character. 
It may be said that the sketches given by Miss Bumey, 
by the Irish Dr. Campbell, and by Boswell of himself, 
certainly exhibit him as a rather ridiculous person. 

* Tbifl I owe to the courtesy of the secretaiy of the Grampian Club. 
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But it was in scenes of conviviality, when surrounded 
by friends, the glasses and bottles before him, that he 
seemed to feel that he was most brilliant, and, indeed, 
at his best. Then " it was all Puff, puff ! " and he gave 
vent to all sorts of ludicrous extravagance. It is Eha 
who gives warning to beware of the seductive moment 
when the feelings begin to glow at the sight of the cheer- 
ful *' materials " spread upon the table ; and here the 
weak resolution of our hero could make little resistance. 
He was fond of attending "banquets and city 
dinners ; " and, as he told his friend Taylor, later editor 
of the Suriy " I must keep in with those men." Taylor 
fancied, and justly, that the reason was that he might 
have the chance of becoming one of the city counsel 
or of attaining some high city honour, "not without 
the attendant advantage of the good fare connected with 
such offices." A highly grotesque and amusing scene 
of this kind has been dramatically described by this 
gentleman in his lively "Records." Boswell was 
plunged in grief at the loss of his wife, which had 
recently occurred, and, perhaps to dissipate it, was 
induced to attend a Lord Mayor's dinner. "I re- 
member," says Taylor, "dining with him at Guildhall 
in 1785, when Alderman Boydell gave his grand civic 
festival on being raised to the mayoralty. Mr. Pitt 
honoured the table on that occasion with his presence, 
and, when the company removed to a room, in a short 
time Mr. Boswell contrived to be asked to favour the 
company with a song. He declared his readiness to 
comply, but first delivered a short preface, in which 
he observed that it had been his good fortune to be 
introduced to several of the potentates and most of 
the great characters of Europe, but with all his endea- 
vours he had never been successful in obtaining an 
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introduction to a gentleman who was an honour to his 
country, and whose talents he held in the highest esteem 
and admiration. It was evident to all the company 
that Mr. Boswell alluded to Mr, Pitt, who sat with all 
the dignified silence of a marble statue, though, indeed, 
in such a situation he could not but take the reference 
to himself. Mr. Boswell then sang a song of his own 
composition, which was a parody on Dibdin's * Sweet 
little cherub,' under the title of * A Grocer of London,' 
which rendered the reference to Mr. Pitt too e^ddent 
to be mistaken, as the great minister was then a member 
of the Grocers' Company. This song Mr. Boswell, partly 
volunteering and partly pressed by the company, sang 
at least six timeSy insomuch that Mr. Pitt was obliged 
to relax from his gravity, and join in the general laugh 
at the oddity of Mi. Boswell's character. Boswell and 
I came away together, both in so convivial a mood that 
we roared out all the way * The Grocer of London,' till 
we reached Hatton Garden, where I then resided, to the 
annoyance of many watchmen whom we roused from 
their peaceful slumbers, without, however, being taken 
into custody for disturbing their repose. In the course 
of the evening Mr. Boswell and I happened to differ 
about the meaning of a word. I met him the next day 
about twelve o'clock near St. Dunstan's church, as fresh 
as a rose. He recollected our dispute, and took me 
into a bookseller's shop to refer to Johnson's Dictionary, 
but which of us was right I cannot now recollect." 

This ludicrous exhibition was much talked of and 
laughed at. To heighten the absurdity, his Liberal 
friends affected to be shocked at his want of principle, 
in singing praises of the " Grocer," whom he had been 
heard to abuse. They were enchanted to find him rise 
to the bait, and thus vindicate himself: — 

VOL. II. F 
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"Pray let them know that I am vain of a hasty- 
composition which has procured me large draughts of 
the popular applause in which I delight. Let me add 
that there was certainly no servility on my part, for I 
publicly declared in Guildhall, between the encores, 
* that this same grocer had treated me arrogantly and 
ungratefully, but that, from his great merit as a minister, 
I was compelled to support him/ • 

"The time will come when I shall have a riper 
opportunity to show, that in one instance, at least, the 
man has wanted wisdom." 

All this might have passed and been forgotten as a 
convivial escapade, but poor Bozzy did not dream that 
his exhibition was to find a place in one of the most 
popular and satirical poems of the time. Much as 
Byron gave fame to the poet of the Literary Fund, at 
the opening of "English Bards," so the lively author 
of the " Boeviad " led oflf his rhymes with an account of 
this incident. 

" Though Boswell of a song and supper vain." 

" And who has not heard of James Boswell, Esq. ? All 
the world knows, for all the world has it under his own 
hand, that he composed a ballad in honour of Mr. Pitt, 
with very little assistance from Mr. Trusler, and still 
less from Mr. Dibden ; which he produced to the utter 
confusion of the Foxites, and many at the Lord Mayor's 
table. This important * state paper' I have not been 
able to procure, but the terror and dismay it occasioned 
amongst the enemy, with a variety of other circum- 
stances highly necessary to be known, may be gathered 
from his letter." * The satirist, however, recalls him 
with regret, exclaiming, " Poor Bozzy ! " The scene 

• This soDg, with other papers of Boswell, was, I recollect, sold 
at an auction some years ago, when I had an opportunity of reading 
it. It was bought, I believe, by the late Lord Houghton. 
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expresses admirably that curious mixture which makes up 
Bosweirs character : his maudlin state and joviality, his 
vanity, and credulous belief that he was actually recom- 
mending himself to a patron, and securing his favour, by 
these clumsy forms of compliment, whereas he was only 
making himself ridiculous; and the contemptuous en- 
couragement of his friends who led him on to thus 
exhibit himself. And we feel, all the time, as they did 
— ^that here was a " good fellow," after all, who accepted 
their ridicule in good part. Who could suppose that 
the laborious and judicious author of a work so full of 
acute and sagacious remarks, with such tact in the 
composition, could have taken such a mode of recom- 
mending himself to a minister's notice and patronage I 
Yet it is evident that he thought he was making the 
deepest impression. It is plain, however, whatever 
were his chances, that this exhibition must have finished 
him for ever with Mr. Pitt. 

His friend Taylor gives him this pleasant character : 
"It is no wonder that Mr. Boswell was universally 
well received. He was full of anecdote, well acquainted 
with the most distinguished characters, good-humoured, 
and ready at repartee. There was a kind of jovial 
bluntness in his manner, which threw off" all restraint 
even with strangers, and immediately kindled a social 
familiarity." The fatal partiality for liquor, no doubt, 
disturbed the balance of these agreeable qualities, and 
turned his genuine good nature into a maudlin benevo- 
lence.* 

* Bums, in one of his songs, alludes to him rather con- 
teitiptaoasly — "gab*like Boswell.*' 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CONVEK&ATION, WIT, AND " JEUX d'eSPRIT." 

It will have been seen from many passages scattered 
through "the Life," that the author had a pleasant, 
careless wit of his own, and loved to take his share in 
the lively conversation of the hour. We might fairly 
speculate whether he might not have found an irresistible 
temptation to heighten or magnify his own contribution, 
and allot to himself some of the more important sayings; 
but such an inquiry would be scarcely fair, as he so 
repeatedly insists on " the authenticity of my journal/' 
He was always gay and lively, and one little trifle will 
show his agreeable power. " When Dr. Marlay was 
appointed Dean of Ferns, Burke remarked : ' I don't like 
the Deauery of Ferns, it sounds so like a barren title.' 
' Dr. Heath should have it,' said L Johnson laughed, 
and, condescending to trifle in the same mode of con- 
ceit, suggested * Dr. Moss.' " Here Burke was decidedly 
ponderous, and without fun ; but the other puns were 
fairly good, and Boswell's certainly the best and readiest. 
Mr. Boswell was often ready enough in reply, even to 
his great friend. Once the latter rather roughly said to 
him, on his complaining of headache after drinking with 
him, "Nay, sir, it was not the wine that made your 
head ache, but the sense I put into it." And Boswell 
replied, "What, sir! And will sense make the head 
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ache ? " But the doctor was not to be thus disposed of. 
" Yes, sir/* (with a smile) ** when it is not used to it." 
Boswell claims credit for recording this " pleasantry," as 
he justly calls it, even though at his own Expense, and 
adds, happily, that Johnson having given him £1000 
worth of conversation, was entitled to take back a 
guinea or so. 

Often BoswclFs utterances in these conversations are 
gay and lively ; but when he invites attention to some 
sally of his own as specially brilliant, we usually find 
something flat and foolish. Thus he reminds Johnson 
of a gentleman who was first talkative from aflfectation, 
then silent from the same cause* A nicer discrimination 
of character was Mrs. Cholmondeley's.: " I shall be cele- 
brated as the liveliest man in every company, and then 
all at once, * Oh, it is much more respectable to be grave 
and look wise/ But Boswell must develop." " He has 
reversed the Pythagorean discipline by being first talka- 
tive and then silent. He reverses the course of nature 
too : he was first the gay butterfly, and then the creep- 
ing worm/' " Johnson laughed long and loud," he says, 
" at this expansion and illustration/' Nothing could be 
more ponderous. 

It is amusing to find that our author regularly 
" booked " his own good things, or what he fancied were 
good^ Some of these are respectable. Of a man who 
exaggerated his stories more and more every time he 
repeated them, he said that **he blew a story to any 
size, as a man blows figures in a glass-house." Miss 
Leslie took off" a necklace he was admiring, to show it to 
him, and he said, " It is pretty, even when it is oSy 
Parties of pleasure he had no taste for^ but, once engaged, 
he was like a dog: " I never go into the water of my own 
accord, but throw me in and I swim well." 
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The following is agreeably expressed : " There are 
a variety of little circumstances in life which, like pins 
in a lady's dress, are necessary for keeping it together, 
and giving it neatness and elegance." 

But a speech which he made when he was on his 
travels, would have delighted some of his malicious 
friends : " Boswell said that a dull fool was nothing, as 
he never showed himself. The great thing, said he, is to 
have your fool well furnished with animal spirits and 
conceit, and he'll display to you a rich fund of risibility. 
He said this at a certain court in Germany." 

"Talking of myself to a Corsican priest, the Abb^ 
Cotti, and regretting that the King had not promoted 
me, I said, * Monsieur, il ne incmque que la base : je suis 
dSjd la statue.' " On another occasion, he was so carried 
away as to make this boast : ^* Boswell compared him- 
self to the ancient Corinthian brass. ' I am,' said he, 
* a composition of an infinite variety of ingredients. ' I 
have been formed by a vast number of scenes of the 
most different natures, and I question if any uniform 
education could Imve produced a character so ogre- 
able' " It was speeches such as these that amused his 
friends, and drew on him many a rude, rough stroke, 
which he impartially sets down. 

At times Boswell could be truly banal, and his sad 
attempts at puns and wit must have invited ridicule. 
When he w^as told that Goldsmith used to earn his 
travelling expenses abroad by disputing at the Universi- 
ties, " Well," said Boswell, " that was, indeed, disputing 
his passage through Europe." Some one was speaking 
of a certain general. *' Sir," said BosweU, " the gentle- 
man is a general, and I do not choose to enter into 
particulars." 

" Fordyce was much scandalized at a French barber 
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who shaved him in Paris, and, having caught a fly, 
call it cette machine Id. *Why,' said Boswell, ^in 
England we call a machine a fly, why may not the French 
call a fly a machine ? ' " 

A poor minister had his horse seized on some process, 
it was, however, restored to him. " There was no kind- 
ness in it," says Boswell, " for you know the proverb, 
* Set a beggar on horseback, etc.' " " Mr. Crosbie was the 
member of several clubs. I said to him, * Crosbie, you 
are quite a club sawyer/ '' 

Complaining that he had so good a memory for 
trifles, it prevented his recollecting things of conse- 
quence ; ** My head," said he, *^ is like a tavern in which 
a club of cwfirmed drinkers have taken up the room that 
might have been filled with lords who drink Burgundy," 

But the following is good : — " Sons are truly part of 
a family ; daughters go into other families. Sons are the 
furniture of your house ; daughters are furniture in your 
house only for sale. Such of them as are well looked are 
like pictures in the catalogue of the exhibition, those 
marked thus are for sale. (Or thus, daughters are like 
certain pictures in the exhibition, those marked thus, 
Ac.)" 

So, when he said that the extracts given in a review 
of a book were often better than the book : " It is like 
collops well seasoned and served with a good sauce ; and 
which are better eating than the sirloin or rump from 
which they are cut." 

" Boswell, who had a good deal of whim, used not 
only to form wild projects in his imagination, but would 
sometimes reduce them to practice. In his calm hours 
he said, with great good humour, * There have been many 
people who built castles in the air, but I believe I am 
the first that ever attempted to live in them.' 
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" A gentleman was one day making that common 
serious reflection, *Time runs/ *Very well/ replied 
Boswell, ' let it run, then, for 1 am sure I shall never try 
to pursue it/ " 

These specimens are not of the highest merit. He 
was less successful in his " Pun-sauce." 

"As a playful instance of the proverb, I said, 
* Every man has his price. Lord Shelbume has his price 
[meaning Dr. Price], whom I love and call Prettum 
aj^'tionis.' (Monday, 18th April, 1785, at Dr. Brock- 
lesby's.) " This the author must have thought first-rate, 
firom the minuteness of the entries of locality, etc* The 
next is supremely flat. " Bos well and John Home met 
with a man in their walk one morning, who said that 
he was a hundred and three. * What a stupid fellow,' 
said Boswell, * must that be who has lived so long ! ' " 

"A modern man of taste found fault with the 
avenues at Auchinleck, and said he wished to see 
sbragling trees. * I wish,' said Boswell, * I could see 
stra^i^lmo; fools in this world.'" "The conversation 
having turned on Andrew Stmut's artful defence of the 
treacherous conduct of his brother to Lord Pigot, I said, 
*He has laid on a thick colouring upon his brother's 
character. It would not clean; he has died (sic) it' 
(London, 23rd April, 1779)." "Cullen, the mimick, was 
excessively ugly, having most horrible teeth, and, upon 
the whole, a physiognomy worse than Wilkes's. One 
morning, Avhen he was grinning and pleading a cause, 
I stood by and observed, * Whom is CuUen taking ofi* ? 
He is taking off the devil.' " 

Again : *' Boswell was talking away one evening in 
St. James's Park with much vanity. Said his friend 
Temple, * We have heard of many kinds of hobby-horses, 
but, Boswell, you ride upon yourself/ " And, on another 
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occasion, " having shown some of his compositions to 
Lord Karnes with the remark that they were were a 
little dull : * Yes, yes/ cried Lord Kames, * aliguando 
dorviiicU Homerus ' (Homer sometimes nods). Boswell 
being too much elated with this, my lord added, * Indeed, 
sir, it is the only chance you had of resembling Homer.' " 
This specimen shows that Lord Kames had a "pretty 
wit of his own." * 

Boswell also conceived that he had a particular gift 
for "throwing oflF" light epigrams in verse. These we 
re^d with amazement, after vainly seeking the point 
and wondering how they could have been the work 
of the same being who wrote that delightfully humorous 
scene when Johnson was seduced into dining with 
Wilkes. A good specimen, which he appeared to regard 
with special satisfaction, were some lines on the statue 
of Charles II. in the Parliament Close, "which some years 
ago the Provost of the city, from a strange Gothic 
fancy, had laid over with a thick coat of white paint 
to make it look white and new. This occasioned the 
following : — 

" Well done, my Lord, with noble taste, 

YouVe made Charles gay as five and twenty. 
We may be scarce of gold and com, 

But sure there's lead and gold in plenty. 
Yet for a pablic work like this 

I would have had some famous artist, 
Though I had made each mark a pound 

I would have had the very smartest. 

* All these sayings were carefully registered in the commonplace 
book which the late Lord Houghton allowed to be published. 
Many years before, he had issued a selection in the '' Philobiblon 
Miscellany," which also included a " folium reservatum ** which 
contained a number of stories in the coarse style of Bos well's day. 
I may add here my little tribute to this genial, accomplished noble- 
man, who was glad to place at your service his own knowledge, as 
well as his stores of papers and letters. He was, perhaps, the last 
of the old cultured school of literary noblemen. 
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'' Why not bring Allan Bamsaj down 

From stately coronet and cushion ? 
For he can paint a living king 

And knows the English constitution. 
The milk-white steed is well enough. 

But why thus danb the man all over, 
And to the swarthy Stoart g^ve 

The cream complexion of Hanover ? 

^* This statue never gave offence. 

Bat now, as youVe been pleased to make it. 
The ladies all will mn away, 

Lest they behold a man stark naked. 
Stay fair, dissembling cowards ! Stay ! 

He'll do no harm, yon may go near him, 
I'll tell yon, e'en when flesh and blood 

Some of your grand dames did not fear him." 

On another occasion he was joined by his firiend 
Maclaurin, in some satirical verses on the judges : — 

"Court of Session Garland. 

** The bill charged on was payable at sight. 
And decree was craved by Alexander Wight ; 
Bat because it bore a penalty in case of failrie. 
It therefore was nail, contended Willie Baillie. 

** The Ordinary not choosing to jadge it at random. 
Did with the minntes make avizandum ; 
And as the pleadings were vagae and windy, 
His Lordship ordered memorials sine inde. 

*^ We, setting a stoat heart to a stay brsB, 
Took into the cause Mr. David Ba3 ; 
Lord Auchinleck, however, repelled our defence, 
And over and above decreed for ezpeoBe/' Etc. 

His amatory effusions were of rather a ponderous 
sort ; witness the following : — 

" On observing a Lock op Miss B-D-N'S Hair separated from 

HER HeAD-DBESS AND HANGING TOWARDS THE AUTHOR. 

" By James BosweU^ Esq. 

'* Wild Furies with dishevelled locks are drawn. 
And rustic lassies romping on the lawn ; 
But, sweet Eliza, gentle as thou'rt fair, 
Strange that all disordered is thy hair ! 
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'* Sare it has been with calm composure drest» 
Yet one recreant lock avoids the rest. 
No more — for I perceive with conscioas pride 
This lovely lock inclining to my side. 
When such kind partiality I see, 
Oft may it wander if it strays to me ! " 

No author, indeed, supplied so much amusement to 
the public by fantastic freaks and extravagances, and 
which he took immense pains to have propagated. 
Unfortunately, he imagined he had a gift for convivial 
composition, and indulged in this taste till he died. 
This same hopeless insensibility and inadmission of the 
fact that he was making himself ridiculous is more 
conspicuously shown in this weakness than in any other. 
A jovial Dr. Lettsom, a man of some science, who used 
to receive his friends at Grovehill, his villa at Camber- 
well, where what are vulgarly called "high jinks" — 
games at bowls, gymnastics, enjoyable days followed by 
toping nights, went forward. Hither came various 
cheerful doctors, some litUrateurs and publishers, and 
the ever-convivial Boswell, who, in his relish of these 
" days and nights of the Gods," wrote a song, which by 
hanalitd^ the unconscious malapropos of the topics, 
and the exquisite air of sheer nonsense affecting wit, 
bears fatal testimony to Bozzy's gifts. He was, how- 
ever, inmiensely pleased with it. 

The author, in his complacency, declared that " he 
thinks his good friend Dr. Lettsom is in it painted with 
truth. It goes admirably to the tune of * The First 
Time at the Looking-Glass ' in ' The Beggars' Opera. ' " 

'^HoKATUN Ode to Charles Dillt. 

*' My cordial friend, still prompt to lend 
Yonr cash when I have need on't, 
We both mnst bear our load of care. 
At least we talk and read on't. 
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Yet are wo gmy, in every way, 

Not minding where the joke lies. 
On Satnrday at bowls we play. 

At Camberwell, with Coakley. 

Methinks yonll laagh, to hear bat half 

The name of Dr. Lettsom ; 
From him of good, — talk — ^liqaors — food — 

His gnests will always get some. 

*' And guests has he, in ev'ry degree 
Of decent estimation : 
His liberal mind holds all mankind 
As an extended nation. 

" O er Lettsom 's cheer we've met a Peer, 
A Peer — no less than Lansdown : 
Of whom each dull and envious cull 
Absuidly cries, The Man's down. 

'* Down do they say ? How then, I pray, 
His king and country prize him? 
Through the whole world known, his peace alone 
Is sui'c t' immortalize him. 

*' LfttsC'M we view, a Quaker true, 
'Tis clear he's so in one sense. 
His spirit strong and ever young 
Refutes pert Priestley/ s nonsense. 

" In fossils he is deep ipre see, 
Xor knows beasts, fishes ill : 
With plants not few, some from PcUew, 
And monstrous Mangel Wurzel. 

" West India bred, warm heart, cool head. 
The City's first physician. 
By scht^mcs humane. Want, Sickness, Pain, 
To aid is his ambition. 

** Fix)m termce high he feasts his eye 
When practice grants a furlough ; 
And while it roves o*er Dulwich groves. 
Looks down — ev'n upon Thurlow." * 

• This song Mr. Nicholls often heard Bozzy troll, with others, 
•• when exhilarated by modei^te potations from a bowl of either 
dolicious syllabub or generous tortola.** 
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The genial and convival Lettsom, living in sucli jollity, 
soon got into difficulties, and was "sold up/' as it is 
called. 

This taste for song-writing brings Boswell pleasantly 
into communication with Goldsmith, there being a 
favourite song of the poet's which Mr. Boswell used 
to chaunt upon occasion.* 

Here was a "stinging" epigram, as he no doubt 
fancied it : — 

* In a letter to the London Magazine^ he gives a little 
history of Goldsmith's pretty song and his own share in its 
preservation : — 

" Sir, — I send you a small production of the late Dr. Goldsmith, 
which has never been published, and which might perhaps have 
been totally lost had I not secured it. He intended it as a song 
in the character of Miss Hardcastlej in his admirable comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer; but it was left out, as Mrs. Bulkeley who played 
the part did not sing. He sung it himself in private companies 
very agreeably. The tune is a pretty Irish air, called The Humours 
of Balamagairy, to which, he told me, he found it very difficult to 
adapt words ; but he has succeeded happily in these few lines. As 
I could sing the tune, and was fond of them, he was so good as to 
give me them about a year ago, just as I was leaving London, and 
bidding him adieu for that season, little apprehending that it was 
a last f arewelL I preserve this little relick in his own hand- writing 
with an affectionate care. I am, Sir, your humble Servant, James 
BoswELL. 

"SONG hy Br. GOLDSMITH. 

" • Ah me ! when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty ; bat fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

*' * But I will rally and combat the miner : 

Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover. 
She that gives all to the false one parsaing her. 
Makes but a penitent, loses a lover.' '' 

In his praise of this trifle there is a true appreciation which 
speaks well for Boswell's character. 
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•* EPIGRAM ON THE PUSILLANIMOUS CONDUCT OF 

THE FRENCH AT TOURNAY. 

**Bt Mb. James Boswell. 
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While loyal bononr warmed a Frencliman's breast. 
The field of battle was a gloriona test ; 

Nobly ambitioiiB for bis King to fight. 
To die or conquer was a soldiers right. 

A strange reverse the Democrats display. 
And prove the right of man to run away^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

DEATH OF MRS. BOSWELL — POLITICS. 

1789. 

In the March of 1789, we find him in town, enjoying 
himself a good deal, though disturbed by unfavourable 
accounts of his wife's health. He showed himself ingeni- 
ous in devising excuses for remaining. It was a remedy 
for his low spirits. " As London is the best place when 
one is happy, it is equally so when one is the reverse : 
for the power of being at once wrapped up in an undis- 
turbed privacy, by not being personally known, and 
having an influx of ideas by being in the midst of multi- 
tudes, cannot fail to dissipate many a cloud which would 
thicken and augment, and press upon the spirits, in the 
country.'^ And, following out this acceptable theory, he 
went out to see the illuminations, with his friend Paoli. 
He was, however, induced to linger on, in the hope 
of receiving better news ; or was, perhaps, unwilling to 
tear himself away from town dissipations, on what might 
prove to be a false alarm. He was also now engrossed 
with his great work : he protested that he could not 
leave London ** without stqpping what has been delayed 
too long, and taking myself out of the great wheel of 
the Metropolis," in which he hoped in time to draw a 
prize. He was still in low spirits ; " I indeed must 
acknowledge that, owing to the melancholy which ever 
lurks about me, I am too dissipated and drink too much 
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wine. These circumstances I must restrain as well as 
I can." We thus find him much perplexed and dis- 
tracted between duty and pleasure, in a very character- 
istic way : " Supposing that the disease should increase, 
and, as sometimes happens, should take a rapid course, 
«he may be carried off while I am four hundred miles 
from her. The alternative is dreadful, and though she, 
with admirable generosity, bids me not be in a haste to 
leave London (knowing my extreme fondness for it), I 
should have a heart hard as a stone were I to remain 
here ; and should the fatal event happen in my absence, 
I should have a just upbraiding gloom upon my mind 
for the rest of my life. I have therefore resolved to set 
out early, the day after to-morrow, and take Veronica 
with me." 

He accordingly left London in April, and returned 
to Auchinleck, to the bedside of his dying wife. The 
l)hysicians told him there was little hope of her recovery. 
She was in fact wasting away. He could only indulge 
in maudlin regrets over his past neglect, and console 
liimself in his own way : *' With giief continually at 
my heart," he Avrote in November, "I have been 
endeavouring to seek relief in dissipation and in wine, 
so that my life for some time past has been unworthy 
of myself, of you, and of all that is valuable in my 
character and connections." For five weeks he reluc- 
tantly endured his banishment ; when, in spite of all 
his poignant self-reproaches, he contrived an excuse for 
getting away. His account of this result, and the way 
in w^hich he arrived at it, is truly ** characteristical," 
and the jumble of affection, self-interest, and self- 
indulgence makes up an odd picture. He begins : "No 
man ever had a higher esteem or a warmer love for a 
wife than I have for her. You will recollect, my Temple, 
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how our marriage was the result of an attachment truly 
romantic ; yet how painful is it to me to recollect a 
thousand instances of inconsistent conduct. I can justify 
my removing to the great sphere of England, upon a 
principle of laudable ambition ; but the frequent scenes 
of what I must call dissolute conduct are inexcusable ; 
and often and often, when she was very ill, in London 
have I been indulging in festivity with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Courtenay, Malone, etc., etc., etc., and have 
€ome home late and distui-bed her repose. Nay, when 
I was last at Auchinleck, on purpose to soothe and 
console her, I repeatedly went from home ; and both on 
those occasions, and when neighbours visited me, drank 
a great deal too much wine. On Saturday last, dining 
at a gentleman's house, where I was visiting for the first 
time, and was eager to obtain political influence, I drank 
so freely, that, riding home in the dark without a servant, 
I fell from my horse and bruised my shoulder severely. 
Next morning I had it examined by a surgeon, who 
found no fracture or dislocation, but blooded me largely 
to prevent inflammation. While I was thus confined to 
bed, came a letter from Colonel Lowther, one of Lord 
Lonsdale's Members, informing me that his Lordship 
would set out for London as soon as I arrived at Lowther, 
and would be glad to have my company in the carriage 
with him. I expected such a letter, because I was 
engaged to appear as Recorder of Carlisle, for the 
Corporation, in a Cause brought against us in the 
King's Bench, which I knew was to come on this month 
or early in June. But I was in a great dilemma what 
to do. I was afraid I should not be able to travel, and 
to leave my wife in such a state was severe. She, with 
a spirit which I cannot enough admire, animated me to 
fiet out, which I accordingly did, resolved to return as 

VOL. II. o 
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soon as the business was over, and bring our two sons 
with me, to be some comfort to her, while she can at all 
be sensible of it. His Lordship's vHxy is exceedin^j 
dilatory, so that we have not set out to-day as was pro- 
posed, and perhaps we may not go for a day or two 
longer. I philosophically resign myself to what may 
happen ; this being (as Governor Penn, the AmericaD, 
and one of his Members, and a sensible worthy fellow, 
says) a school of its own kind. 

'* My shoulder is more uneasy, and there is now an 
extended rheumatism through that arm, and part of the 
breast next to it, which I feel acutely, while I cannot 
put on and off my clothes without help. • But I wiH go 
forward. To be zealous is,. with justice, a strong recom- 
mendation ; and such is the great Parliamentary influ- 
ence, that, be the Minister who will, he may when he 
pleases get almost anything for a friend. I have no 
right to expect that he will give me a seat in Parliament, 
but I shall not be surprised if he does. Entre nous, my 
chance for representing my own County is very amalL" 

From Lowther Castle, though his wife's condition 
was not improving, he betook himself to London. 
He had hardly been there a fortnight, when a letter 
reached him from the doctor, announcing that she was 
dying. He at once set oflf, taking with him his two 
sons. He accomplished the journey in sixty-four hours, 
but, on arriving, found that she had died four days before. 
He could only bewail his own neglect in piteous terms. 

Poor Boswell had indeed a feeling, aflfectionate heart : 
and, after describing this tragic journey, he says : " But 
the fatal stroke had taken place ere I set out. It was 
very strange we had no intelligence on the road, not 
even in our own parish, not till my second daughter 
came running out from the house and announced to us 
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the dismal event in a burst of tears." What followed 
18 related 'pathetically enough. " She continued quite 
oensible till a few minutes before, when she began to 
doze, calmly, and expired without any struggle" (She 
died on June 4, 1789). "... But alas 1 to see my ex- 
cellent wife, and the mother of my children, and that 
most sensible and lively woman, lying cold and pale 
and insensible, was very shocking to me. I could 
hardly bring myself to agree that the body should be 
removed, for it was still a consolation to me to go and 
kneel by.it and talk to my dear, dear Peggie." He was 
consoled by the state of the funeral, at which there were 
nineteen carriages, and many horsemen, with all the 
tenants walking. He himself read the service to his 
sons, and "was relieved by that ceremony a good 
deal ; " and, on the Sunday following, his old tutor, Mr. 
Dun, delivered " almost verbatim a few sentences which 
I sent him as a character of her." * 

In this bereavement, he turned for comfort to 
Lowther, the patron on whom all his hopes were fixed, 
and whom he had courted with such subserviency. In 
all his various writings we find many compliments, of a 
rather fulsome kind, to this great personage. We have 
seen in what an extravagant and even ridiculous strain 
he addressed him in his " Letter to the People of Scot- 

* He nonrisbed these tender recollections in a rather touch- 
ing way. Johnson, on his wife's death, had prayed that he might 
have the benefit of her attentions and ministrations, whether 
exercised by appearance or dreams. On which Boswell tells us 
he had ** a personal motive for presenting it, because it sanctions 
what I myself have always maintained and am fond to indulge.*' 
He then adds, *' But I, whom it has pleased God to afilict in a 
similar manner, have certain experience of benignant communica- 
tions by dreams." This unaffected confession has more foundation 
than migbt be supposed : and many can testify to the vividness of 
such visions, which bring up the features and tones of voice of 
the departed, in a way that the waking memory fails to present. 
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land ; " and when he published his " Tour/' he broke 
out into an awkward mixture of blame and compliment. 
He represents Johnson as saying, " ' We have had few 
misers in England.' Boswell. 'There was Lowther.' 
Johnson. *Why, sir, Lowther, by keeping his money, 
had the command of the county, which the family has 
now lost, by spending it.' " 

His literary conscience w^ould not let him suppress 
this indiscreet speech, so he added a mollifying note : 
" I do not know what was at this time the state of the 
parliamentary interest of the ancient family of Lowther ; 
a family before the Conquest ; but all the nation knows 
it to be very extensive at present. A due mixture 
of severity and kindness, economy and munificence, 
characterises its present Eepresentative." With much 
assiduity he continued to follow this personage ; but all 
he obtained was a trifling office — an earnest, as he hoped, 
of more substantial promotion. He had particularly 
set his thoughts on one of his patron's boroughs, and a 
sort of promise, as he fancied, had been given that he 
should be elected for one of these. For years he was 
beguiled with this hope ; but his patron soon discovered 
that poor *' Bozzy " in such a position could be of little 
use to him, or perhaps only bring ridicule. Boswell's 
own indiscretion, too, had the effect of checking his 
advance, for we find him, at times, on the point of 
writing in opposition to his patron's views. He seems 
to have endured much during this time of servitude, for 
Lord Lonsdale appears to have been of a rough, coarse 
temper, and took care often to remind his dependant of 
his position, and of what he had done for him. He 
would send for him from Scotland to Carlisle, requiring 
his assistance to travel with him, or to wait on him ; 
and when he invited him on a visit, he would permit 
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his friends to make a butt of his guest, or even to play 
practical jokes on him. It is melancholy to have to 
admit that it was his own voluntary sacrifice of self- 
respect and dignity that exposed him to such treatment 
from those whom ho believed to be his admirers and 
friends. But everything goes down before the laughing 
contempt which attends the helpless toper — that is, the 
unhappy being who cannot measure or restrain himself 
in the presence of drink. 

In August, 1789, he was, as we have seen, sunk in 
grief at the loss of his wife, also at the helpless position 
in which he found himself; he was, moreover, dread- 
fully embarrassed, and without assistance to control or 
guide his large family. The , letter which, in. this 
distressed condition of things, he wrote to his old friend 
Temple offers a truly piteous and genuine picture of 
grotesquely mingled feelings : its natural and unsuspect- 
ing simplicity is also remarkable. 

" Almighty and most merciful Father ! let me never 
impiously repine. May I be enabled by thy grace 
really to submit myself entirely to thy divine Will. 
Yet, as * Jesus wept ' for the death of Lazarus, I hope 
my tears at this time are excused. ... 

" How much do I regret that I have not applied my- 
self more to learning. . . . The woeful circumstance of 
such a state of mind as I now experience is that it 
rejects consolation ; it feels an indulgence in its own 
wretchedness. O my friend, what would I give for one 
of those years with my dearest cousin, friend and wife, 
which are past 1 May I not flatter myself with a dawn 
of hope that I shall be permitted to see her {igain, aye 
and to be with her, not to be separated I What can 
one think ? what can one do in so wretched a state 
as this ? She used on all occasions to be my comforter ; 
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she, methinks, could now suggest rational thoughts to 
me ; but where is she ? my Temple, I am miserable. 
It is astonishing what force I have put upon myself 
since her death, how I have entertained company, etc., 
etc. ; but all this makes me worse. Is it possible that 
I yet can have any enjoyment in this state of being ? 
My kindest compliments to all your family. Value Mis. 
Temple warmly while you have her." 

In this sad condition he thought he would seek 
comfort in the jovialities of the circuit, and the society 
of his patron. The visit was only productive of a 
truly farcical incident. " I left Auchinleck,'' he writes, 
" with intention to join the Northern Circuit at Carlisle. 
I went first to Lowther, the great man having invited me 
by a letter, to come to him as soon as I should find it 
convenient. My mind was so sore from my late severe 
losses, that / shrunk from the rough scenes of the roar^ 
ing, bantering society of latoyers. I consulted Lord 
Lonsdale, who thought I might stay away, as I had a 
very good excuse. I accordingly remained at Lowther. 
Still I was in sad distress, though I forced an ap- 
pearance of doing wonderfully well." He describes to 
his friend the way in which he was treated at Lowther 
Castle : — 

" A strange accident happened : the house at Low- 
ther was so crowded, that I and two other gentlemen 
were laid, in one room. On Thursday morning my wig 
was missing ; a strict search was made, all in vain. I 
was obliged to go all day in my nightcap, and absent 
myself from a party of ladies and gentlemen, who went 
and dined with the Earl on the banks of the lake — a 
piece of amusement which I was glad to shun, as well 
as a dance which they had at night. But I was in a 
ludicrous situation. I suspected a wanton trick, which 
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some people think witty ; but I thought it very ill- 
timed to one in my situation. Next morning the Earl 
and a Colonel, who I thought might have concealed my 
wig, declared to me upon honour they did not know 
where it was ; and the conjecture was that a clergymen 
who was in the room with me, and had packed up his 
portmanteau in a great hurry to set out early in the 
morning early, might have put it up among his things. 
This is very improhable ; hut I could not long remain 
an object of laughter^ so I went twenty-five miles to 
Carlisle on Friday, and luckily got a wig there fitted 
for me in a few hours. Yesterday I came to this Seat 
of the Bishop, where I find myself somewhat easier, 
there being more quietness. His Lordship's chaplain 
read prayers, and preached to us in his chapel to-day. 
The scene is fine externally, and hospitable and quiet 
within ; but alas 1 my grief preys upon me night and 
day. I am amazed when I look back. Though I often 
and often dreaded this loss, I had no conception how 
distressing it would be. May God have mercy upon 
me ! I am quite restless and feeble and desponding. 
I return to Lowther to-morrow for two days, to show 
that I am not at all in a pety and then I am to return 
to Auchinleck for a little time. 

" Such is my melancholy frame at present, that I 
waver as to all my plans. I have an avidity for death ; 
I eagerly wish to be laid by my dear wife ; years of 
life seem insupportable. I dread that Eton may make 
my son expensive and vicious, and it seems hard to send 
my little daughter two hundred miles beyond London. 
Every prospect that I turn my mind's eye upon is 
dreary. Why should I struggle ? I certainly am con- 
stitutionally unfit for any employment. The Law life 
in Scotland, amongst vulgar familiarity ^ would now 
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quite destroy me. I am not able to acquire the Law of 
England. To be in Parliament, unless as an inde- 
pendent member, would gall my spirit ; to live in the 
country would either harass me by forced exertions, or 
sink me into a gloomy stupor. Let me not think at 
present, far less resolve" 

In due time the wig was recovered and restored to 
him — " found," as his friends chose to describe it; but no 
inquiries could discover the mystery of its disappear- 
ance ; no one being willing, of course, to acknowledge 
their share in the "joke/' The mixture of emotion 
and grief over a lost wife and a lost wig, is highly 
characteristic. 

Though he found "that he had but a small party 
in Ayrshire, he was determined to keep up a can- 
didateship, as giving consequence.'' In the following 
year he again went down to prosecute his candidature, 
but only to have " an unhappy time. ... my friend, 
this is sad ! " is his piteous outburst. Before this, 
however, he had comforted himself with a junketing 
to Portsmouth, where he witnessed a review of the fleet. 
"I had a most enjoyable time, spending a day and 
a night on board the brave Macbride's ship." Captain 
Macbride was his wife's cousin. 

The situation in Ayr offered but the most meagre 
chance of success. Three powerful Thanes, Lords 
Cassilis, Dumfries, and Glencairn had combined to set 
up a candidate of their own. An independent candi- 
date, one Mr. Whitefood, had also started ; and Boswell 
had an expectation that he might " slip in." " Thus the 
parties are so poised that I shall have it in my power to. 
cast the balance ; if they are so piqued that either will* 
rather give the seat to me than be beaten by the other. 
Thus I stand, and I shall hejirm.^' Waxing enthusiastic. 
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ashe saw the prospect, he declared that — " should Lord 
Lonsdale give me a seat, he will do welV As the 
R^ency question was then in agitation, he was inclined 
to side with the Prince ; for, as he explained naively 
enough, "Pitt has behaved ill in his neglect of me." 
He was even about to publish a pamphlet on the 
Prince 8 side, when it suddenly occurred to him that it 
might not be acceptable to his patron, who was one of 
Pitt's supporters ; so he prudently determined to hold 
his hand. All these turns are highly characteristic. 

It was easy to foretell the issue of this connection. 
The final breach which destroyed the hopes and made 
void the subserviency of years was a painful one, and 
is described by him in an admirably vivid way. It 
occurred in June, 1790, when he was leaving town to 
attend his patron to the north. He was beginning to 
tire of waiting. " Seeing me," he says, " by no means 
in a good himiour " — what a trait is here of the arro- 
gance of this " northern tyrant ! " — " he challenged it 
roughly, and said, 'I suppose you thought I was to 
bring you into Parliament. I never had any such in- 
intention.'" He then "expressed himself in a most 
degrading manner, before a low man from Carlisle, and 
one of his menial servants.'' Stung by this coarse 
attack, poor Boswell turned on him. At this time, 
he said, the state of his low spirits made him almost 
** mad under such unexpected insults," — " and, in my fret- 
fulness, I used such expressions as irritated him almost to 
fury, so that he used and wrote such language towards 
me that I should have, according to the irrational laws 
of honour, been under the necessity of risking my life, 
had not an explanation taken place." No wonder he 
thought of this as a most unhappy day, and a most 
shocking encounter. The grotesque part of the incident 
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was that he was shut up in the carriage with his patron, 
and had to travel with him under these highly awkward 
conditions. The journey, as may be conceived, "was 
barely tolerable," but when they got to Lancaster they 
parted, " in a strange equivocal state," the patron being 
" half irritated, half reconciled." Boswell, however, 
felt that his behaviour would never be pardoned. As- 
suming the airs of independence, he insisted on instantiy 
resigning his post ; but the despot, with a certain 
malignity, would not allow of this. As Boswell ruefully 
describes it, "He insisted rigorously on my having 
solicited the office ; and that I could not, without using 
him ill, resign it, until the duties which were now 
required of it were fulfilled, and without sufficient time 
being given for the election of a successor. Thus was I 
dragged away^ as ivretched as a convicL" 

Now released from his servitude, his situation 
became more pitiable still. " I am alone at an inn, in 
wretched spirits, and ashamed and sunk, on account of 
the disappointment of hopes, which led me to endure 
such grievances. I deserve all that I suffer. I am 
quite in a fever. Oh ! my old and most intimate friend, 
what a shocking state am I now reduced to ! I entreat 
of you, if you possibly can, to afford me some consola- 
lation, and please do not divulge my mortifications. I 
will now endeavour to appear indifferent, and, as I now 
resign my Recordership, I shall gradually get rid of all 
communication with this brutal fellow.'^ Could anything 
be more genuine, so heart-rending as these sad jere- 
miads ? Here, however, was an end to all his prospects 
of promotion, seat in Parliament, and the rest. 
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ANXIETIES — DESPONDENCY — FAILURE AT THE BAIL 

1790. 

His domestic situation was embarrassing. Apart from 
genuine feeling for the loss of his wife, it was brought 
home to him in a very inconvenient way. While 
she lived, as he now found out, "I had no occasion 
almost to think concerning my family : every particular 
was thought of by her, better than I could. I am the 
most helpless of human beings : I am in a state very 
much like that of one in despair." There were five 
children to be looked after and controlled, a function for 
which their erratic father felt himself incapable. His 
eldest son, who had begun to oppose him, "was at 
Eton, as discontented and miserable as if at the galleys." 
On his first visit to the college this pleasantly natural 
being was quite elated at his reception, which he 
described in his best style : " I go to Eton to-morrow 
with my eldest son. I was there last week to prepare 
matters, and to my agreeable surprise found myself 
highly considered there, was asked by Dr. Davies, the 
Head-master, to dine at the Fellows* table, and made a 
creditable figure. / certainly have the art of making 
the most of what I have. How should one who has had 
only a Scotch education be quite at home at Eton ? / 
had my classical quotations very ready. 
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" My second son is an extraordinary boy : he is 
much of his father (vanity of vanities). He is to be a 
barrister, and I am very desirous to train him properly. 
He is of a delicate constitution, but not unhealthy, and 
his spirit never fails him. He is still in the house with 
me; indeed he is quite my companion, though only 
eleven in September. He goes in the day to the 
academy in Soho Square, kept by the Rev. Dr. Barrow, 
formerly of Queens', Oxford, a coarse north-countryman, 
but a very good scholar ; and there my boy is very well 
taught. After the holidays I am to take resolution and 
board my little James somewhere^ for while under my 
roof he passes his time chiefly with my old housekeeper 
and my footman. What shall I do ? Soho is a com- 
petently good place, there are few boys there but of 
an inferior rank ; in justice to a good master, should I 
remove my son ? The boy wishes much to go to Eton, 
because his brother is there ; I, on the other hand, think 
it better they should be separate, and wish to place 
him at Westminster. To that there is the objection of 
danger to his morals, which however is answered by the 
boys there not being worse than at other schools, and 
by the first people in the nation continuing to keep 
their sons there. The eclat of Westminster, I think, 
would be of service to him, and I have a great respect 
for Vincent, the present Head-master." 

But what to do with his motherless daughters w^as 
even a greater difficulty. The eldest, Veronica, was 
placed with a lady in London, but he foresaw that she 
would not stay there long. The second, as he oddly 
put it, " must escape from school in a year." Another of 
his daughters was at Edinburgh, under the inspection of 
her grandmother, Lord Auchinleck's widow, who, Boswell 
is constrained to admit, " was exceedingly good to her.** 
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*•' How much better/* he then says, "is it that I am on 
decent terms with that lady 1 '* 

Presently, he had forgotten all his sorrows, and, in 
the early part of the year 1790, the widower, now fifty 
years old, recurred to his old pursuit of heiress-hunting. 
In this way he hoped to repair his tottering fortunes. 
But here he was indulging in his usual sanguine dreams. 
It was, in fact, the same old Boswell that had courted 
Miss Blair. 

" While in the North, I got such accounts of the lady 
of fortune, whose reputation you heard something of, 
that I was quite determined to make no advances. 
Whether I shall take any such step I doubt much. The 
loss I have experienced is perpetually recurring ; and, 
though there might be comforts in what you suggested, 
I fear there would be troubles." Nothing more was heard 
of this lady of the North. But in the following year 
he heard of another likely candidate, and, as usual, con- 
sidered the thing as good as settled, even before he had 
seen her 1 These objects of his choice were ladies of 
fortune. One of them he sought in the true spirit of 
the fortune-hunter. Alas for poor Peggie Montgomerie ! 

"I am to dine with Sir William Scott, the Kinor's 
Advocate, at the Commons to-morrow, and shall have a 
serious consultation with him, as he has always en- 
couraged me. It is to be a family party, where I am to 
meet Miss Bagnal (his lady's sister) who may probably 
have six or seven hundred a year. She is about seven 
and twenty, and he tells me lively and gay — a Ranelagh 
girl — but of excellent principles, insomuch that she 
reads prayers to the servants in her father s family every 
Sunday evening. ' Let me see such a woman,' cried I ; 
and accordingly I am to see her. She has refused 
young and fine gentlemen. * Bravo/ cried I, * we see 
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then what her taste is/ Here then I am, my Temple, 
my flattering self ! A scheme — an adventure seizes my 
fancy. Perhaps I may not like her ; and what should 
I do with such a companion, unless she should really 
take a particular liking to me, which is surely not prob- 
able ; and, as I am conscious of my distempered mind, 
could I honestly persuade her to unite her fate with 
mine ? As to my daughters, did I see a rational prospect 
of so good a scheme, I should not neglect it on their 
account, though I should certainly be liberal to them." 

" You must know,'' he writes, " / have had seveixd 
matrimonial schemes of late. I shall amuse you with 
them from Auchinleck. One was with Miss Miles, 
daughter of the late Dean of Exeter, a most agreeable 
woman ' d'un certain age,' and with a fortune of 
£10,000 ; she has left town for the summer. It was 
no small circumstance that she said to me, *Mr, 
Temple is a charming man ' " As this scheme also 
proved fruitless, he became discouraged. 

At this time he broke out into one of those un- 
accountable freaks or exhibitions — the result of some 
whim or humour, and which once more shows his lack 
of good common sense. He had conceived a vehement 
objection to the abolition of slavery, and had written a 
poem which, however, he hesitated to publish. It had 
the extraordinary title, ''No Abolition of Slavery, or 
the Universal Empire of Love." Unable to resist his 
longings for publicity, he issued it in 1791. No copy 
is found in the libraries, nor have I ever seen one 
offered for sale, and it seems not unlikely that he 
suppressed it. Some fragments, however, are found in 
the various reviews, where the critics treated it with 
scant courtesy and contemptuous good-humour, declaring 
that an allusion to the " Ancient Baron of the Land " 
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" proves the author to be aut Boswell aut ," But 

aa all Boswell's writiugs have a certain personal cast, we 
come, at the close to some forty very coarse lines in praise 
of his reigning n[iistress, and which had no connection 
with the subject of the poem. Indeed, there must.be 
some mystery connected with this little piece, for there 
is a rambling incoherence about it ; and as it vehemently 
ridicules some political doctrines which were held by 
some of his patrons, it is likely enough to have been 
withdrawn. 

** Dolben would destroy 
Both slavery and licentious joy. 
Foe to all sorts of planters, ne 
Will suffer neither bond nor free." 

He then addresses Mr. Pitt : — 

" Accept fair praise, but while I live 
Your Regency I can't forgive. . 
My Tory soul with anger swells 
When I the parcelled crown beheld, 
Prerogative put under hatches, 
A monarchy of shreds and patches. 
Thurlow, forbear thy awful frown ; 
I beg you may not look me down. 
My honest fervour do not scout ; 
I too, like thee, can be devout. 

never let Majesty suppose 

The Prince's friends must be his foes ; 
There is not one among you all 
Whose sword is readier at his call. 
An ancient Baron of the land, 

1 by my Eling shall ever stand ; 

But when it pleases Heav*n to shroud 
The royal Image in a cloudy 
That image in the heir I see.'* 

Nor does he spare his friend Burke : — 

" Burke, art thou here too ? thou whose pen 
Can blast the fancied rights of men ; 
Pray, by what logic are those rights 
AUow'd to Blacks— deny 'd to Whites f " 
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Nothing could be more curious than the contrast 
between Boswell's figure, as displayed in his own pages, 
when he appears as the humble disciple of the master, 
seeking instruction, and gravely deploring the follies of 
other men, and the melancholy display of weaknessies 
now exhibited in his soiltary course. We always find, at 
least, good impulses, and a yearning for a better mode of 
life, which he had not strength to pursue. No creature 
was ever so pitiably helpless in regard to resolutions, and 
he seemed to have consoled himself with the placid 
theory that it was not he that was responsible, but his 
own fallible nature. Later this took the odd shape of a 
complete laxity in practice, neutralized by sound moral 
and even pious sentiments. 

Bishop Butler, in a well-known passage on habits, 
has well explained the working of this fatal combination. 
Passive and active habits, he points out, — that is, senti- 
ment and action, — are opposed or mutually destructive. 
Thus the indulgence in feelings of compassion or pity, 
unsupported by action, eventually destroys the exercise 
of charity; while indulgence in practical habits of 
charity equally destroys sentiment Thus, charitable 
people appear insensible, and "sentimentalists** seem 
selfish. It is easy to apply this to the case of Boswell, 
whose indulgence in good impressions, without restraint 
on his actions, ended in destroying all efi'ort at reform. 
There is nothing more melancholy than the tracing of 
this decay, and the failure, in morals and manners, of 
Johnson's favourite pupil. In this view, a further interest 
is found in his great and interesting life of Johnson, 
which, as I have before hinted, offers ingeniously disguised 
references to BoswelFs own life. All through, Bos- 
well felt the pricks of conscience, and the poignant sense 
of his own degradation. We can follow the little arts 
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by ivhic^ he pleaded^ as it were, for himself, and put 
forward the weaknesses of his great friend in extenua- 
tion of his own weaknesses. 

The picture drawn by a friend of the closing portion 
of his life is truly a melancholy one. The ordinary sen- 
sualist runs his course to the end with a stolid or reckless 
infatuation; but in the nature of Boswell there was 
implanted good instincts, and, it would seem, an ever- 
reproaching conscience. 

" In the last years of his life, Boswell still continued 
to frequent the societies in which he had been wont to 
delight. But death carried away, one after another, 
many of his dearest companions. The fickle multitude 
of unattached acquaintance deserted him from time to 
time for newer faces and less familiar names. His joke, 
his song, his sprightly efiusions of wit and wisdom, were 
ready, but did not appear to possess upon all occasions 
their wonted power of enlivening convivial joy. He 
found that fortune, professional connexions, great ex- 
pence, and the power of promoting or thwarting people s 
personal interests, are necessary to give, even to the most 
polished and lively conversational talents, the power of 
pleasing always. His fits of dejection became more 
frequent, and of longer duration. Convivial society 
became continually more necessary to him, while his 
power of enchantment over it continued to decline. 
Even the excitement of deep drinking in an evening 
became often desirable to raise his spirits above melan- 
choly depression. Disease, the consequence of long 
habits of convivial indulgence, prematurely broke the 
strength of his constitution. He died before he had yet 
advanced to the brink of old age, and left, assuredly, few 
men of worthier hearts or more obliging manners behind 
him.' 

VOL. II. n 
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Duriog Mrs. Boswell's illness .Johnson proptelically 
warned him, " In losing her you will lose y<mr anchor ^ 
and be tost without stability on the waves of life ; " on 
which Boswell, " The ti^h of this Juts been proved by 
sad experience " — a strange confession. 

After these mortifications and failures, we are not 
surprised to find him indulging in a burst of pious senti- 
ment. In July, 1790, he writes some wholesome senti- 
ments to his fiiend : " Surely, my dear friend, there 
must be another world in which such beings as we are 
will have our misery compensated. But is not this a 
state of probation ? and if it is, how awful is th,e consi- 
deration ! I am struck with your question, ' Have you 
confidence in the Divine aid ? ' In truth I am sensible 
that I do not sufficiently * try my ways * as the Psalmist 
says, and am ever almost inclined to think with you that 
my great oracle Johnson did allow too much credit to 
good principles y without good practiced' How character- 
istic is this laying the blame of his own " divarications " 
on Johnson ! But nothing could be more unjust. Again 
and again had the sage warned him "to beware of 
impressions." Indeed, if there was a favourite doctrine 
of his, it was that a life of practical virtue was worth 
all the most pious sentiments in the world. 

While he was thus pursuing various schemes, he was 
distracted by the embarrassments of his home. In a 
truly piteous letter, which is really full of tragedy, he 
is led on to bewail the failure of all his hopes. What to 
do with his children was still his embarrassment. 
"What is to become of them?" he asked. "I am 
utterly at a loss. They cannot live with satisfaction, or 
even propriety, in a house here with me, as I am very 
little at home, cannot afford to keep a carriage, and have 
nobody to take them out to visit, or to public plac^. 
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Undoubtedly, my having a house in Edinburgh would be 
best for them ; but, besides that my withdrawing thither 
would cut me oflf from all those chances which may, in 
time, raise me in life, I could not possibly endure 
Edinburgh now, unless I were to have a Judges 'place to 
bear me up ; and even then I should sigh deeply for the 
Metropolis. Malone advises me to find some respectable 
elderly lady, who, though well bred and well connected, 
has little fortune, and would be glad to be a companion 
and superintendent of them, from the consideration of 
being comfortably accommodated, and having £30 or 
£40 to buy clothes. But my daughters are not what 
girls of fifteen aud sixteen commonly are ; they arc 
exceediugly advanced for their years, and would not 
submit to such a woman, nor have I almost any authority 
over them. Is not this a sad situation ? I have no 
guess what will be done. 

'* I have given up my house, and taken good cham- 
bers in the Inner Temple, to have the appearance of a 
lawyer. O Temple ! Temple 1 is this realizing any of 
the towering hopes which have so ofien been the subject 
of our conversations and letters ? Yet I live much with 
a great man, who, upon any day that his fancy shall be 
80 inclined, may obtain for me an office which would 
make me independent. The state of my affairs is very 
disagreeable, but be not afraid for your £200, as you 
may depend upon its being repaid. My reut-roU is 
above £1,600 ; but, deducting annuities, interest of 
debts, and expenses absolutely necessary at Auchinleck, 
I have but about £850 to spend. I reckon my five 
children at JE500 a year. You see what remains for 
myself. I am this year to make one trial of the Lord 
Chancellor. In short, I cast about everywhere. I do 
not see the smallest opening in Westminster Hall ; but I 
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like the scene, though I have attended only one day this 
last Term, being eager to get my < Life of Johnson ' 
finished. And the delusion that practice may come 
at any time (which is certainly true) still possesses 
me." 

He could not refrain from putting on record in his 
great work this naive plea for his lack of success at the 
Bar. " Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this 
conversation passed, the observation which I have had 
an opportunity of making in Westminster Hall has 
convinced, the same certainty of success cannot now 
be promised to the same display of merit. The reasons, 
however, of the rapid rise of some, and the disappoint- 
ment of others equally respectable, are such as it might 
seem invidious to mention, and would require a larger 
detail than would be proper for this work." The reasons 
for the disappointment of one, at least, of the "respect- 
able" persons, could be readily found in a neglect of 
business, and a too great indulgence in social pleasures. 
Boswell felt even more acutely the rise of some of his 
competitors. 

We should be inclined to suppose, with Dr. Johnson, 
that BoswelFs perpetual complaining of low spirits was 
a sort of affectation, that they could be dispelled by 
manly exertion of the wilL It is clear, however, that 
poor Boswell was all his life a victim to this hateful 
malady, from which he fled to a remedy that only 
inflamed the disease. Most dreadful was his state: 
*' I have for some weeks had the most woeful return of 
melancholy, insomuch that I have not only had no reUsh 
of anything, but a continual uneasiness, and all the pro- 
spect before me for the rest of life has seemed gloomy 
and hopeless. The state of my affairs is exceedingly 
embarrassed." 
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"Fling but a stone, the giant dies/' was alas ! not 
the remedy sought by Boswell* The cheerful glass — the 
pleasant night among gay friends, such was the remedy 
that for the time gave him relief. It will be noted in 
some of his letters the almost frantic eagerness with 
which he tried to collect companions of an agreeable, 
kind to attend some dinner at a friend's house. So 
zealous was he in this way, that Mr. Dillyjand others 
regularly employed him to arrange their dinners and 
collect their guests. This is evidenced by some of his 
unpublished letters to Wilkes. 

While thus engaged, news reached him which 
appeared to be of immense importance. This was the 
death of his old tutor, Mr. Andrew Dun, the Minister 
of Auchinleck. The choice of a successor appeared of 
such moment, that he posted down to his country seat, 
and, on the eve of his departure, in February, 1793, 
addressed his friend Temple in solemn terms on the 
serious duty he was about to undertake : " I am within 
a few hours of setting out for Auchinleck, honest David 
having secured me a place in the Carlisle coach to Ferry 
Bridge, that I may have an opportunity to stop should 
I be too much fatigued^ It is quite right that I should 
now go down. The choice of a minister to a worthy 
parish is a matter of very great importance, and I cannot 
be sure of the real wishes of the people without being 
present. Only think, Temple, how serious a duty I am 
about to discharge ! I, James Boswell, Esq. — you know 
what vanity that name includes." He was resolved, 
however, to leave the choice to the parishioners, and 
this he announced to them formally. 

For forty years this worthy Mr. Dun had exercised 
his functions in Auchinleck, and looked back with pride 
to his long service, and to the day of his " call " by the 
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Presbjrtery in 1752.* He appears to have had his 
share of rough quaintness^ evidenced hj the two volumes 
of sermons with notes which he published at Kilmarnock 
in 1790, and which he dedicated to "the man whom I 
have known to be always diUgent and just," viz. Lord 
Auchinleck. 

An " advertisement," prefixed to one of these sermons, 
shows his character in a {^easing way. It was preached 
" at the wish of Lady Elizabeth Creighton, the only child 
of the Earl and Countess of Dumfries." " The young 
lady had been seriously ill of a fever at London, from 
whence, after her recovery, the order was sent, with a 
donation of £5 from the parishes. The author's heart 
was gladdened one Tuesday, a very cold, frosty, but 
fine, clear, sunny day, to see columns of smoke ascending 
from so many huts, the homes of the poor now warmed 
with the young lady's bounty and that of the parents. 
While writing this, what plccising thoughts crowd into 
the mind ! a young lady thus educated, what a blessing 
to society, etc." This " etc." is very quaint. But what 
was this to the very original dedication of the sermon, 
to the young lady herself ! " Madam, I will pay you no 
compliments until you are got out of leading strings, 
and are your own governess. You have reason to thank 
God in this modern age that you have such Parents^ 
parents entrusted with an heiress; a child taken by 
wise men from her nearer friends and connections to 
them. I rejoice to hear of the dawnings of wisdom, and 
to see the progress of Humanity in you. Continue, my 
dear young creature^ continue to increase in wisdom 
and favour with God and man. That the Lord may 
give you the generosity and taste of your grand-uncle^ 

* The " call " was mgned, first by Lord Auchinleck as patron^ 
and by two Bos wells, John and Alexander, as heritors and elders. 
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the Earl of Dumfries and Stair ; the piety of his lady, 
of the family of Aberdeen ; the wisdom and charity of 
the Countess, your Mother; with the honest, warm, 
friendly heart of the Earl, your Father, is the constant 
prayer of, etc.," — all of which is simple and droll • 

In some of the notes to the sermons we find some 
personal recollections as odd as those of his pupil. He 
tells how he was once "convoying a cousin to her 
father's house. A witch, she was ; I had formerly felt 
her power, as had fifty others. She did not wound us 
with pins, but with darts. SmUe not, for it is said the 
man who ever was in love, has long ears. A man 
visits, and with formality proposes marriage, once or 
twice a year. So these formulists remain bachelors all 
their days, or stumble into matrimony. Eeader, be not 
sour ; all now said is consistent with piety, unless you 
think that piety consists in saying continually with the 
monks, mementoo moori, mementoo moori.'* 

He has quaint anecdotes too. " A curate who had 
been called to pray with a dying man, grievously gored 
by a bull, after tossing the leaves of the Common Prayer 
Book, said, * Upon my word, I cannot find a prayer for 
hulUgoringy in all the Prayer Book : ' so went oflf." He 
recalls, too, a Presbyterian, praying publicly for the 
Royal Family, who said, " Lord, bless the King, our 
Sovereign, and the Queen, his Sovereign." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

a 

PREPARING FOR THE "LIFE OF JOHNSON." 

We are now approaching that momentous period when 
Boswell was making ready to give the worid that great 
book which has made him famous. In the midst of his 
pleasures, follies, and day dreams, he had been busy 
with this really huge enterprise, and had contrived to 
prosecute the gigantic task of bringing into order the 
vast mass of materials he had collected. It is extra- 
ordinary to find that this was successfully accomplished 
within a period of little over six years. The difficulties 
were enormous : for he had not only to arrange his own 
personal recollections, to rewrite or " Johnsonize " as he 
called it, innumerable notes of conversation, but. to 
collect all the facts or incidents of Johnson's life, most 
of which were unfamiliar to him. No laborious scholar 
working in his study, undistracted by social pleasures, 
could have been more successful in this part of the 
scheme. 

There were others, besides Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Boswell, who had been thought of as biographers of 
Johnson. Among these was his friend and executor, 
Sir W. Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, who was pressed 
by Mr. Twiss to undertake the task. "I think I 
should not have troubled you with a letter at this 
time," he wrote in 1784, "had I not been more than 
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commonly anxious to renew my solicitations with you 
to become the biographer of your friend Dr. Johnson. 
When T formerly mentioned this matter to you at Coles- 
hill, and wished you to be collecting proper materials, 
your answer that Dr. Percy was already engaged in the 
business by no means satisfied me, nor am I better 
pleased with the report that Sir John Hawkins or Mr. 
Boswell would perform the task : I do not think either 
of them equal to the work ; the one is a puppy, the 
other a pedant: suffer not, I beseech you the life of so 
excellent a man ' to be written by such puny fellows : 
more abilities are required than possessed by all three : 
rescue his memory from all such mean hands." . This not 
very sagacious person was happily not to have his way ; 
but the appeal is valuable, as showing what was the 
general feeling as to Boswell's fashion of dealing with 
biography. A more serious mortification, however, 
was the selection by the united booksellers of London 
— nearly fifty in number — of Sir John Hawkins^ Knight, 
as the biographer of Dr. Johnson. In spite of the 
success of the " Tour " these practical men could not 
accept Mr. Boswell seriously. Hawkins's work deserves 
praise,' and was really of some aid to Boswell, in 
laying out, as it were, the life of Johnson, fixing dates, 
events, etc. 

Boswell was an enthusiastic author, and during his 
life projected a vast number of works, all on interesting 
subjects, which he would no doubt have treated with the 
honest labour, and pleasant earnestness that was habitual 
with him. He had made "collections" for a history 
of " The Beggar's Opei-a," to be issued in a great quarto, 
which would no doubt have dealt with the history of 
the performers and the curious controversies that arose 
out of it. He had talked much with the old Duke of 
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Queensbury, who had seen the first representation, had 
heard anecdotes at second hand from Quinn and others. 
Besides, he delighted in the subject ; and, as he says 
in his natural way, "their very tunes never failed 
to render me gay, because they are associated with the 
warm sensations and high spirits of London." With 
this view he had been attending the executions at 
Newgate, and had cemented a frien^hip with Mr. 
Akermann, the Governor. 

Another of his schemes was an account of his travels 
on the continent, for which he had collected materials, 
but Johnson dissuaded him, saying he would lessen his 
reputation. " What can you tell of countries so well 
known ? " ** But,'* said Boswell, sensibly enough, " I can 
give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, and remarks, so as to make very pleasant read- 
ing." We heartily wish he had not attended to the sage's 
advice, for his observations would have been shrewd and 
iVgreeable. Another of his plans is disclosed in a letter 
to Bishop Percy, to whom he applied for aid. " I wish 
to publish, as a regale to him, a neat little volume, 
*The Praises of Doctor Johnson by contemporary 
writers.' It will be about the size of Selden's * Table 
Talk,' of which your lordship made me a present. Will 
your lordship be at the trouble to send me a note of the 
writers you recollect, who have praised our much 
respected friend." His extraordinary intimacy with the 
notorious IVIrs. Kudd led him to set down her conversa- 
tions and the odd incidents she related to him, which 
he contemplated publishing. From this he was fortu- 
nately dissuaded. Yet another scheme was a life of 
Lord Kames, for which he had been making " collections," 
some items of which were used in the " life " executed 
by Lord Woodhouslee. There are a few anecdotes and> 
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professional recollections which Boswell took down. 
He was tempted to undertake an account of General* 
Oglethorpe, attracted by some anecdotes which the 
general recounted to him. But the. general died before 
he was able to undertake the duty. He also proposed 
to write the life of " the learned and worthy Thomas 
Ruddiman/' iu which he was encouraged by his mentor. 
" I should take pleasure in helping you to do honour to 
him.'' He made "collections" on the antiquities of 
Scotland. But Boswell had reasonable doubts as to 
the use of such a thing. A more curious scheme was a 
" Dictionary of Words peculiar to Scotland : " as also a 
new edition of his father's " Anacreon ; " a work on 
Addison ; an edition of " Johnson's Poems ; " a history of 
Sweden ; a history of the '45 Rebellion ; a life of 
Sir R Sibbald ; a history of James IV. ; a work on 
Scotch charters ; an account of his family ; a descrip- 
tion of the Isle of Man ; a sort of story based on the 
parsimonious habits of Lord Macdonald; and a defence 
of his great work, with a reply to Dr. Parr's attacks. 
He had also a vague idea of editing Walton's *' Lives." 
This was a large programme. 

With a view to make his book as full and as complete 
as possible, Boswell spared himself no trouble of inquiry 
or investigation, plying every one likely to contribute 
information with questions, or invitations to give him 
jissistance. With this view he made an expedition down 
to Windsor, to try and extract something from tHe 
vivacious Miss Burney, who describes his attack in the 
most amusing style. 

"And now for a scene a little surprising. The beauti- 
ful chapel of St. George, repaired and finished by the 
best artists at an immense expense, which was now 
opened after- a very long shutting up for its preparations. 
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brought innumerable strangers to Windsor, and, among 
others, Mr. Boswell. 

*'This I heard, in my way to the chapel, from Mr. 
Turbulent [the Rev. Mr. La Giffardi&re], who overtook 
me, and mentioned having met Mr. Boswell at the 
Bishop of Carlisle's the evening before. He proposed 
bringing him to call upon me ; but this I declined, 
certain how little satisfaction would be given here by the 
entrance of a man so famous for compiling anecdotes. 
But yet I really wished to see him again, for old ac- 
quaintance' sake, and unavoidable amusement from his 
oddity and good humour, as well as respect for the object 
of his constant admiration, my revered Dr. Johnson. I 
therefore told Mr. Turbulent I should be extremely glad 
to speak with him after the service was over. 

" Accordingly, at the gate of the choir, Mr. Turbulent 
brought him to me. We saluted with mutual glee : his 
comic-serious face and manner have lost nothing of their 
wonted singularity ; nor yet have his mind and language, 
as you will soon confess. 

'^ ' I am extremely glad to see you indeed,' he cried, 
' but very sorry to see you here. My dear ma'am, why 
do you stay ? — ^it won't do, ma'am ! you must resign ! — 
we can put up with it no longer. I told my good 
host the Bishop so last night ; we are all grown quite 
outrageous.' 

" Whether I laughed the most, or stared the most, I 
am at a loss to say ; but I hurried away from the cathe- 
dral, not to have such treasonable declarations overheard, 
for we were surrounded by a multitude. 

'^ He accompanied me, however, not losing one 
moment in continuing his exhortations : 

'* * K you do not quit, ma'am, very soon, some vio- 
lent measures, I assure you, will be taken. We shall 
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address Dr. Bumey in a body ; I am ready to make 
the harangue myself. We shall fall upon him aU at 
once.* 

" I stopped him to inquire about Sir Joshua ; he 
said he saw him very often, and that his spirits were 
very good. I asked about Mr. Burke's book. 

'* ^ Oh/ cried he, * it will come out next week : 'tis the 
first book in the world, except my own, and that's 
coming out also very soon ; only I want your help.' 

"^Myhelp?' 

" ' Yes, madam ; you must give me some of your 
choice little notes of the Doctor's; we have seen him 
long enough upon stilts ; I want to show him in a new 
light. Grave Sam, and great Sam, and solemn Sam, and 
learned Sam — all these he has appeared over and over. 
Now I want to entwine a wreath of the graces across his 
brow ; I want to show him as gay Sam, agreeable Sam, 
pleasant Sam : so you must help me with some of his 
beautiful billets to yourself.' 

" I evaded this by declaring I had not any stores at 
hand. He proposed a thousand curious expedients to get 
at them, but I was invincible. 

'^ Then I was hurrying on, lest I should be too late. 
He followed eagerly, and again exclaimed : 

" * But, ma'ma, as I tell you, this won't do^you 
must resign oflF-hand ! Why, I would farm you out my- 
self for double, treble the money ! I wish I had the 
regulation of such a farm — yet I am no farmer-general. 
But I should like to farm you, and so I will tell Dr. 
Burney. I mean to address him ; I have a speech ready 
for the first opportunity.' 

" He then told me his ' Life of Dr. Johnson ' was 
nearly printed, and took a proof-sheet out of his pocket 
to show me ; with crowds passing and repassing, know- 
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ing me well, and starmg well at him ; for we were now 
at the iron rails of the Queen's Lodge. 

'* I stopped ; I could not ask him in ; I s^w he 
expected it, and was reduced to apologise, and teU him 
I must attend the Queen immediately. 

" He uttered again stronger and stronger exhorta- 
tions for my retreat, accompanied by expressions which 
I was obliged to check in their bud. But finding he 
had no chance for entering, he stopped me again at the 
gate, and said he would read me a part of his work. 

" There was no refusing this ; and he began, with 
a letter of Dr. Johnson to himself. He read it in strong 
imitation of the Doctors manner, very well, and not 
caricature. But Mrs. Schwellenberg was at her window, 
a crowd was gathering to stand round the rails, and the 
King and Queen and Eoyal Family now approached 
from the Terrace. I made a rather quick apology, and 
with a step as quick as my now weakened limbs have 
left in my power, I hurried to my apartment. 

"You may suppose I had inquiries enough, from all 
around, of * Who was the gentleman I was talking to at 
the rails ? ' And an injunction rather frank not to admit 
him beyond those limits. 

"However, I saw him again the next morning, in 
coming from early prayers, and he again renewed his 
remonstrances, and his petition for my letters of Dr. 
Johnson." 

He also determined to extract all that he could 
from Dr. Percy, the bishop of Dromore, who had shown 
him much kindness and hospitality. " My talent," 
wrote Boswell, " for recording conversation is hand- 
somely acknowledged by your Lordship upon the blank 
leaf of Selden's ' Table Talk,' with which you were so 
good as to present me." He then begs for assistance in 
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the shape of recollections, notes, etc. *' You must certainly 
recollect a number of anecdotes. Be pleased to write 
them dowriy as you so well can do, and send them to 
me." The prelate kindly set to work, and sent him some 
useful particulars. Boswell had allowed nearly a year 
to elapse before acknowledging these communications, 
" which, though few, are valuable," pleading a sort of 
Johnsonian excuse. "Procrastination we all know 
increases, in a proportionate ratio, the difficulty of doing 
that which we might have once done very early." He 
then gives an account of his progress and method. " I 
am ashamed that I have yet " (it was then February 7, 
1788) "seven years to write of his life. I do it chrono- 
logically, giving year by year his publications, his 
letters, his conversations, and everything else I can 
collect. It appears to me that mine is the best plan of 
biography that can be conceived ; for my readers will, 
as near as may be, accompany Johnson in his progress, 
and, as it were, see each scene as it happened." He 
then speaks of the long delay which he fears may be 
prejudicial to the work, but means " to do his duty as 
well as he can." It has been thought that Boswell's ani- 
mosity to Mrs. Thrale was occasioned by her attempted, 
anticipated publications. But here, at least, we find 
him speaking of her project good-naturedly, as if he 
were pleased. " It will be," he says, " a rich addition 
to the Johnsonian Memorabilia." His curiosity, too, 
tempted him into a violation of printing-office etiquette. 
"I'saw a sheet there yesterday," he says, "and ob- 
served letter 350, so we may have much entertainment." 
" Your Lordship would, I am sure, be glad to see 
that I was lately elected, in February, Recorder of 
Carhsle. Loid Lonsdale recommending me to that 
office was an honourable proof of his Lordship's regard 
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for me, and may hope that this may lead to future pro- 
motion, I have indeed no claims upon his Lordship, 
but I shall endeavour to deserve his continuance." 
Then, recalling the past, he says, he recollects " with 
fondness the happy mornings I passed in the capital 
and elsewhere. Does not your Lordship sometimes wish 
to be in old England again ? " The Bishop, in replying, 
exhibits his reverence for the great Lord Lonsdale : — . 

" I felicitate you most sincerely on your growing 
interest with so warm and generous a patron as Lord 
Lonsdale, whose generous attachment to his friends has 
always been a distinguished feature in his character, and 
who, I doubt not, will be glad to introduce into Parlia- 
ment a member of your abilities, and active exertion. 
I must myself acknowledge with gratitude that, during 
my residence in that country, I always received very 
flattering instances of his Lordship's polite attention ; 
and I have great pleasure in seeing you so agreeably 
connected with his Lordship, who shows a discernment 
rarely seen in men of great fortunes, in looking out and 
attracting to himself men of distinguished talents, as he 
has lately manifested in his patronizing of you and 
Dr. Douglas." Dr. Percy was a courtly prelate, and 
had due deference for all personages with political influ- 
ence. He therefore added, "I have heard with great 
pleasure, the important part you lately acted in the 
north. You are now connected with a nobleman, who 
serves his friends with zeal and spirit, which I hope will 
be attended with the happiest consequences to your 
establishment in England. I already anticipate his 
bringing you into the House of Commons as an event 
no less certain, than splendid to your fortunes.'* It was 
no wonder that Mr. Boswell took this prophecy as fresh 
encouragement for his sanguine hopes. It was charac- 
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teristic, however, that Boswell had never thought of 
sending his episcopal friend a copy of his book, expecting, 
no doubt, that he ought to purchase it. When, however, 
the volumes were before him, the bishop found himself 
pictured as a time-serving prelate, ridiculously obsequi- 
ous to a duke, with whose family he is represented as 
being nervously anxious to establish a relationship. 

With the same maladroitness Boswell recounts, " Dr. 
Percy humorously observes that Levett used to break- 
fiast on the crust of a roll which Johnson, after tearing 
out the crumb, threw to his humble friend." It must 
have been very oflfensive to the bishop to be represented 
as making a jest of such an incident, if true. But it is 
likely that it was a mere fanciful speculation. 

At the end of the third edition of the "Tour," 
Mr. Boswell made fresh announcement of the great work 
which he was planning. In the first edition he had 
given a short statement to the same eflfect, which has 
been quoted, and this he now expanded. It is in his 
own clear and precise style, and drawn up with his 
usual sagacity. It will be seen that it by no means 
expresses the large and ambitious scale which his work 
was afterwards, expanded to, and he did not propose to 
extend it beyond the dimensions of a single quarto 
volume : — " Preparing for publication, in One Volume 
Quarto, * The Life of Samuel Johnson.' 

" Mr. Boswell has been collecting materials on this 
work for more than twenty years, during which he was 
honoured with the intimate friendship of Dr. Johnson, 
to whose memory he is anxious to erect a literary 
monument, worthy of so great an author and so excel- 
lent a man. Dr. Johnson was well informed of his 
design, and obligingly communicated to him several 
curious particulars. With these will be interwoven the 

VOL. II. I 

/ 
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most anthentic accounts that can be obtained from those 
who knew him ; many sketches of his conversation on 
a multiplicity of subjects, with various persons, some 
of them the most eminent of the age ; a great number 
of letters from him at diflferent periods, and several 
original pieces dictated by him to Mr. Boswell, distin- 
guished by that peculiar energy which marked every 
emanation of his mind. Mr. Boswell takes this oppor- 
tunity of gratefully acknowledging the many valuable 
commimications which he has received to enable liim 
to render his ' Life of Dr. Johnson ' more complete. 
His thanks are particularly due to the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
the Eev. Dr. Taylor, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. LangtoD, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Rev. Thomas Weston, the Rector of 
Birmingham, Mrs. Porter, and Miss Seward. He has 
already obtained a large collection of Dr. Johnson'^ 
letters to his friends, and shall be much obliged for such 
others as still remain in private hands, which he is the 
more desirous of collecting, as all the letters of that great 
man which he has yet seen are written with peculiar 
precision and elegance, and he is confident that the 
publication of the whole of Dr. Johnson's epistolary 
correspondence will do him the highest honour." 

Naturally we have an interest in the publisher 
selected by Boswell, Dilly, at whose house the famous 
dinner to Wilkes and Johnson took place. He cordially 
esteemed his client, and brought out all his works in 
handsome style. He lived in " the Poultry," and was a 
very hospitable man. His brother was *' Squire Dilly," 
who was sheriff of his county. Beloe, the strange 
"Sexagenarian," describes Charles Dilly as the "queer 
Bookseller," and as having peculiar dryness of manner.* 

• " This epithet " of the Queer Bookseller, he says, " is not 
intended to express the smallest disrespect, bat the person in qnes- 
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Never was a work written under such struggles and 
lepreasing conditions. He had, however, the most 

n was characterized by a dryness of manner peculiarly his own. 

was Bcldom betrayed into a emile, nor did he ever appear 

rticolarly exhilarated, even when the greatest wits of the day 

sembled at hia house. Ho had to boast of the familiar acqaaint- 

e of Wilkes and BoHwell, and Johnaon and Cnmberlaad, and 

Parr and Steevena, and a nnmerons tribe of popnlar writers. No 

e c'told exercise the rites of hospitality with greater liberality, 

ntid when enabled from saocesa to retire from the world with 

(freat opulence, he retained hie kind feelings towards those who 

had fonnarly been connected with him as authors, and gave them 

~ p freqaent and cordial welcome at his table. 

" But to evince the powerful effect of habit, he retained so strong 
K partiality for the situation in which he had passed the greatest 
'^ Ui of Ids life, and whore he had accamnlated his wealth, that 
tOQgh it was in the very noisiest part of the noisiest street in the 
ly, he invariably, and for ever afterwards, made it the standard 
f which he estimated how far any thing waa handsome, convenient, 
f agreeable. ' My house in the city,' comprised every thing 
^ioh was animating and dellghtfal w^tho^t, and comfortable and 
^ilarating within. 
"With the dry manner above described, thei-e was united an 
loidinary simplicity, which, where this individnal'a better 
B wei'e not very well known, frequently gave offence. Our 
lud had never any intercourse with him on mattera of basiness 
JBt oace. In conjunction with a friend, whose works are now 
idor more solemn and awful criticism elsewhere, he was pre~ 
^Ic<d upon to print a book on speonlation, presuming, which 
bdeed turned out to bo the fact, that the bool^llers would eab> 
iribo for the impression. The dry bookseller was, among others, 
^lied to, bat he rctui'ned the letter of application to the writer, 
uply wi'itiog under it, ' A. B. will not subscribe.' 
" Upon another oecaBion au author who lived at a distance from 
tite metropolis, at that period a great patriot, and flaming poli- 
tician, had written a book of biography, the sale of which was to 
poat unheard-of riches into his bosom ; guineas, for it, was then 
" e time of guineas, glittered in brilliant heaps before his warmed 
igination. He employed a eonunau friend to entreat the inter- 
ntion of the Sexagenarian with some publisher, as being better 
Squaintod with the natnre of such tiegnciations. 
" Tlic ofliee was readily accepted, aud this same Queer gentleman 
pas the person fixed upon t« become the purchaser of the oopy- 
Ight of this inestimable trensurc. A meeting was appointed, the 
rcnmslnncea explained, the copy produced, was cast off, and 
reed to be comprised in an octavo volume. Then succeeded the 
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extraordinary faith in its success, and long hesitated 
about accepting an offer made to him of JElOOO for it. 
But it would go to his heart, he said, to accept such 
a sum, which he considered far too low. Bobinson, 
the publisher, was the person who made him this 
proposal. As he got near the close of his labours, 
his pecuniary difficulties became dreadfully complicated. 
In January, 1791, we find him writing to his firiend 
Malone : "I have been so disturbed by sad money- 
matters, that my mind has been quite fretful ; £500, 
which I borrowed and lent to a first cousin, an unlucky 
captain of an Indiaman, were due on the 15th to a 
merchant in the city. I could not possibly raise that 
sum, and was apprehensive of being hardly used. He, 
however, indulged me with an allowance to make partial 
payments; JE150 in two months, JE150 in eight months, 
and the remainder, with the interest, in eighteen months. 
How I am to manage I am at a loss, and I know you 
cannot help me. So this, upon my honour, is no hint. 
I am really tempted to accept of the JElOOO for my * Life 
of Johnson.' Let me struggle and hope. I cannot be 
out on Shrove Tuesday, as I flattered myself. P. 376 
of Vol. II. is ordered for press, and I expect another 

anxious moment of expectation of the reply to be given to, " How 
much will you advance for the copy-right ? " 

" The author had doubtless heard of the large sums given per 
volume to Gibbon, Robertson, Blair, Beattie, and other writers of 
that calibre ; and though perhaps neither his pride nor bis ambi- 
tion carried his expectations quite so far as to suppose that he 
should be placed on a parallel with these illustrious names, yet hi» 
disappointment (and disappointment is always in proportion to the 
hopes indulged) cannot easily be described, when, in a dry, grave, 
and inflexible tone, he heard the words, ' Twenty pounds and six 
copies.* 

" Thus was the flattering hope of authorship nipped in the bud, 
the labour of many successive months, in a moment rendered 
unavailing, and the fond dreams of fame and emolument made to 
vanish as by the wand of a sorcerer.'* 
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proof to-night. But I have yet near two hundred paged 
of copy besides letters, and the death, which is not yet 
written. My second volume will, I see, be forty or fifty 
pages more than my first. Your absence is a wofiil 
want in all respects/' Yet, under this pressure, he had 
foolishly incurred fresh obligations, to gratify his family 
pride, and could not resist purchasing back a portion of 
the family estate, which cost him £2500, fifteen hundred 
of which was borrowed on the mortgage, but the rest he 
could not conceive a possibility of raising, except on the 
ruinous system of annuity. " It was," he wrote, " im- 
prudent in me to make a clear purchase at a time when 
I was sadly straitened, but if I had missed the oppor- 
tumty it never again would have occurred, and I should 
have been vexed to see an ancient appanage, a piece of, 
as it were, the flesh and blood of the family in the hands 
of a stranger. In this situation, then, my dear sir, 
would it not be wise in me to accept 1 000 guineas for 
my ' Life of Johnson,' supposing the person who made 
the offer should now stand to it, which I fear may not 
be the case ; for two volumes may be considered as a 
disadvantageous circumstance. Could I indeed raise 
jBIOOO upon the credit of the work, I should incline to 
game, as Sir Joshua says, because it may produce double 
the money, though Steevens kindly tells me that I have 
over printed, and that the curiosity about Johnson is 
now only in our own circle. In my present state of 
spirits I am all timidity. I have now desired to have 
but one compositor. Indeed I go sluggishly and com- 
fortlessly about my book. As I pass your door I cast 
many a longing look." These confidences are touching 
enough, and must have enlisted sympathy. 

He then thought of a lottery venture, and invested 
seventeen guineas in a share ; it, however, came out a 
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blank. In his despair he wrote : " Oh, could I but get 
a few thousands, what a difference it would make upon 
the state of my mind, which is harassed by thinking of 
my debts. . . ." He could see no issue, nor could he 
make up his mind what course to take as to the Ttuignum 
opus. 

In April he was writing to Temple, that he was 
almost in sight of land. He was correcting the last 
sheet. "I really hope to publish it on the 25th 
current ; " but in this he was too sanguine. " I am at 
present in such bad spirits that I have fear concerning 
it — ^that I may get no profit, nay, may lose — that the 
pubUc may be disappointed, and think that I have done 
it poorly — that I may make many enemies, and even 
have quarrels. But, perhaps, the very reverse of all 
may happen." It is curious to read this modest, doubt- 
ful speculation, ^^But perhaps the reverse of all this 
may happen^' He frankly told Temple that he and 
other friends must not . expect to receive presents of 
copies, as in the case of the "Tour," it being a so much 
larger and more expensive work. But he was now as 
elated as he had been before depressed. " I really think 
it will be the most entertaining collection that has 
appeared in this age. When it is fairly launched, I 
mean to stick close to Westminster Hall." 

He was also perplexed by the typographical diffi- 
culties, arising from the fact that he actually was 
writing the work as it was being printed. This led to 
the second volume being considerably larger than the 
first. "Nothing short of divination can equalize the 
volumes in such a case, or else there must be a sacrifice 
of important matter — which, for the author, would be 
like parting with his heart's blood." However, "the 
Councillor " (Malone) had devised an ingenious way to 
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thicken the first volume by prefixing the index. In- 
genious as this was, it was but a clumsy device, as any 
one can see by looking at the volumes. It may be 
added that the book was badly printed, and worse 
" read." It is full of mistakes, omissions of words and 
letters, owing, no doubt, to the hurried fashion in which 
the author revised all his proofs. Even the title-j^age 
exercised him a good deal, and it was long before he 
could perfectly satisfy himself.* 

In the agreeable letters, first published by Mr. 
Croker, we read the whole story of his progress, his 
hopes and wretched fears, his uncertainty as to what 
course he should take — whether " to game," as he called 
it, with his book, or dispose of it. " You cannot imagine 
what labour, what perplexity, what vexation I have 
endured in arranging a prodigious multiplicity of 
materials, in supplying omissions, in searching for 
papers, buried in different masses, and all this besides 
the exertion of composing and polishing. Many a time 
have I thought of giving it wp^ He little thought when 

* He had at first intended it to be very short and summary : — 
" It appears to me that mentioning his studies, works, conversa- 
tions, and letters, is not sufficient ; and I would suggest, ' compre- 
hending an account, in chronological order, of his studies, works, 
friendships, acquaintances, and other particulars ; his conversation 
with eminent men ; a series of his letters to various persons ; also 
several original pieces of his compositions never before published. 
The^whole, etc.' You will probably be able to assist me in express- 
ing my idea and arranging the parts. In the advertisement I 
intend to mention the letter to Lord Chesterfield, and perhaps the 
interview with the King, and the names of the correspondents, in 
alphabetical order. • . . Do you know that my bad spirits are re- 
turned upon me to a certain degree ; and such is the sickly fond- 
ness for change of place, and imagination of relief, that I sometimes 
think you are happier by beiug in Dublin, than one is in this great 
metropolis, where hardly any man cares for another. I am per- 
suaded I should relish your Irish dinners very much. I have at 
length got chambers in the Temple, in the very staircase where 
Johnson lived.*' 
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he penned this careless sentence, how much really de- 
pended on it. But we may doubt if he could ever 
have brought himself to abandon his scheme. " It will 
certainly be to the world a very valuable and peculiar 
Volume of biography, full of literary and characteristical 
anecdotes, told with authenticity, and in a lively manner. 
Would that it were in the booksellers' shops 1 " 

On the 8th of February, 1790, he had written: "I 
am within a short walk of Mr. Malone, who revises my 
*Life of Johnson' with me. We have not yet gone 
over quite a half of it, but it is at last fairly in the press. 
I intended to have printed it upon what is called to 
English letter, which would have made it look better. 
I have therefore taken a smaller type, called Pica, and 
even upon that I am afraid its bulk will be very 
large." 

In excellent terms with himself, and rejoicing in his 
literary aptitude, he thus addresses Mr. Temple on the 
13 th of February: "I dine in a different company almost 
every day, at least scarcely ever twice running in the 
same company, so that I have fresh accessions of ideas. 
I drink with Lord Lonsdale one day ; the next I am 
quiet in Malone's elegant study revising my *Life of 
Johnson,' of which I have high expectations, both as to 
fame and profit. I surely have the art of writing agree- 
ably. The Lord Chancellor told me he had read every 
word of my Hebridean Journal ; he could not help it." 

On the 4th December we find him writing : " The 
magnum opus advances. . • . The additions which 
I have received are a Spanish quotation from Mr. 
Cambridge, an accoimt of Johnson at Warley Camp 
from Mr. Langton, and Johnson's letters to Mr. Hastings 
— three in all, — one of them long and admirable ; but 
what sets the diamonds in pure gold of Ophir is a letter 
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from Mr. Hastings to me, illustrating them and their 
writer.' I had this day the honour of a long visit 
firom the late Governor-General of India. There is to 
be no more impeachment. But you will see his character 
nobly vindicated, depend upon this." 

By December he had revised to page 216, At 
one of the club dinners he sat next young Burke, who 
talked of his great father. "I mentioned Johnson, 
to soundy^^ says Bos well, thinking of his book; "he 
made none." Edmund Burke he met soon after, when 
" I at him again : " he heard much which pleased, and 
** took care to write down soon after." 

A few weeks before the publication we find revived 
the Mr. Dempster of the old days, who had so scandalized 
the doctor at one of the early meetings. To him poor 
Boswell writes out of his heart, and his letter is a good 
specimen of the simple confidence, of the little devices of 
affection, dejection, and buoyant spirits which worked 
in his breast. *' We must not entirely lose sight of one 
another," he wrote; "two such old friends, who have 
always lived pleasantly together, though of principles 
directly opposite. I was happy that your accepting one 
of Mr. Pulteney*8 seats proved a false rumour, for it 
would have been a sad degradation. I some time ago re- 
signed my Eecordership of Carlisle. I perceived that no 
advantage would accrue from it. The melancholy event 
of losing my valuable wife will, I fear, never allow me 
real comfort. You cannot imagine how it hangs upon 
my spirits; yet I can talk, and write, and, in short, 
/(yrce myself to a wonderful degree. ... I am sadly 
straightened in my accounts. I can but exist as to 
expense: but they are so good to one here, that I have 
a full share in the metropolitan advantages. My 
tnagnvm optts, in two volumes quarto, is to be published 
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on Monday, 16th May. I really think it will be the 
most entertaining collection that has appeared in this 
reign. When it is fairly launched I mean to stick 
close to Westminster Hall, and it will be truly kind i^if 
you recommend me appeals, or things of that sort." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE "life" published. 



1791. 



In the year 1791, on the eve of the publication of his 
great work, Mr. Boswell found it essential to let the 
public have an authentic account of its author, and 
accordingly prepared for the European Magazine a 
minute account of his own life, which it is difficult 
to read without a smile. He tells all the world 
about himself, his education, the general pleasure he 
imparted to all, the favour with which he was ever 
received, and in the most amusing fashion. One 
distinction should be noted in the difficult matter of 
appraising Boswell*s character : where he speaks of his 
great subject, there he is usually grave and impartial, 
moving, as it were, in fetters ; where he has to speak of 
himself and give himself due credit, his nature naively 
breaks out, or in, and carries him away. Who would 
not recognize " Jamie Boswell " in this passage : " In 
giving an accoimt of this gentleman there is little 
occasion to make private enquiries, as, from a certain 
peculiarly frank, open, and unostentatious disposition 
which he avows, his history, like that of the old 
Seigneur Michel de Montaigne, is to be traced in his 
writings '' ? 
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The appearance of this extraordinary book produced 
quite a sensation. Nothing like it had hitherto been 
known, for the common oflBcial " life," in two volumes 
quarto, to which the public was well accustomed, was 
usually a dry ponderous record, after the pattern of 
historical memoirs, without the vivacity supplied by con- 
versations, or description of dramatic scenes, dinner 
parties, routs, and travelling excursions ; all of which 
were considered to be beneath the dignity of the subject 
Boswell's first performance, the "Tour," was merely the 
description of an episode, and an accurate report of 
conversations, etc., and in form was not exactly 
biographical.* 

There is a curiously prophetic passage in the pre- 
face to the account of Corsica. " For my part," he says, 
"I should be proud to be known as an author: and 
I have an ardent ambition for literary fame, for of all 
possessions I should imagine literary fame to be the 
most valuable. A man who has been able to furnish 
a book which has been approved by the world, has 
established himself as a respectable character in distant 
society, without any danger of that character being 
lessened by the observation of his weaknesses. . . . The 
author of an approved book may allow his natural 
disposition an easy play, and yet indulge the pride of 
superior genius when he considers that by those who 

* It would bo interesting to ascertain tbe exact day on which 
this famous work appeared. His preface is dated April 20th. He 
** hoped ** to publish on the 25th. But when he fixed this date, 
which was on the 6th, he had some corrections to make. Then 
there was the binding to be done. It seems likely therefore that 
it appeared on May I6th. Seventeen hundred copies were printed, 
of which twelve hundred were sold within three months. The 
edition was exhausted before the end of the year. When, however, 
we consider the expense he was at for corrections, engravings, 
cancels, etc., it may be doubted if this edition brought him the 
anticipated thousand guineas. 
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know him only as an author he never ceases to be re- 
spected. Such an author, when in his hours of gloom 
and discontent, may have the consolation to think that 
his writings are at that very time giving pleasure to 
numbers ; and such an author may cherish the hope of 
being remembered after death." 

His address, or *' advertisement," to the public is 
interesting, and as genuine as it is interesting. There 
is a true ring in its acknowledgments, and an aflfiec- 
tionate tone in the gratitude expressed to friends, as 
well as in his laments for their loss.* 

* In speaking of his own share, too, there is a sober sadness : 
" I at last deliver to the world a work which I have long promised, 
and of which, I am afraid, too high expectations have been raised. 
The delay of its publication must be impnted, in a considerable 
degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has been shown by dis- 
tinguished persons in all quarters to supply me with additional 
information concerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this 
the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which every individual 
was eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a departed hero, and 
thus to share in the pious office of erecting an honourable monument 
to his memory. 

** The labour and anxious attention with which I have collected 
and arranged the materials of which these volumes are composed, 
will hardly be conceived by those who read them with careless 
facility. The stretch of nund and prompt assiduity by which so 
many conversations were preserved, I myself, at some distance of 
time, contemplate with wonder ; and I must be allowed to suggest, 
that the nature of the work, in other respects, as it consists of 
innumerable detached particulars, all which, even the most minute, 
I have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous authenticity, 
has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any other 
species of composition. Were I to detail the books which I have 
consulted, and the inquiries which I have found it necessary to 
make by various channels, I should probably be thought ridiculously 
ostentatious. Let me only observe* as a specimen of my trouble, 
that I have sometimes been obliged to run half over London, in 
order to fix a date correctly : which, when I had accomplished, I 
well knew would obtain me no praise, though a failure would have 
been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it may be, 
I shall not be surprised if omissions or mistakes be pointed out with 
invidioas severity. I have also been extremely careful as to the 
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This great book, it would be vain to praise : it is 
more and more appreciated every year. It is curious, 
however, that, not until some fifty years had passed 
over, was it accepted seriously as a really great book : it 
being hitherto considered merely a work of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Croker, with Macaulay and Carlyle, did 
much to settle its place. Lord Macaulay's essay is 
somewhat " patronizing " and a good deal contemptuous : 
and this tone we now feel to be out of place ; but it was 
not out of keeping with the limited knowledge of 
Boswell, and comparative indiflference to his work, that 
then obtained. It is impossible, too, to resist the 
impression that Macaulay relished the subject because 
it was adapted to his brilliant and, as it now seems, 
rather theatrical style. Mr. Carlyle's essay, though it 
seems to plead too much for Boswell, making too ample 

exactness of my quotations ; holding that there is a respect due to 
the public, which should oblige every author to attend to this, and 
never to presume to introduce them with, ' I think I have read,* 
or ' If I remember right,' when the originals may be examined. 

" I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who have 
been pleased to favour me with communications and advice in the 
conduct of my work. But I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was so good as to allow 
me to read to him almost the whole of my manuscript, and made 
such remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the work; 
though it is but fair to him to mention, that upon many 
occasions I differed from him, and followed my own judgment. I 
regret exceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit of his 
revision, when not more than one half of the book had passed 
through the press. 

" Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a just representation 
of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor will I suppress my 
satisfaction in the consciousness, that by recording so considerable 
a portion of the wisdom and wit of * the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century,' J have largely provided for the instruction and 
•entertainment of mankind. 

" J. Boswell. 
"London, April 20, 1791/' 
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acknowledgment of his foolishness,* is a far more 
robust and exact appreciation of Boswell's character 
than Macaulay's. 

Too much cannot be said of Boswell's style. We 
may well wonder where he obtained this happy, 
judicious power of narrative, so limpid and unaflFected, 
and without the least literary realism, or attempt at 
colouring and " word painting." His phrases and words 
are admirably chosen, clear and direct, without the 
least pretence. In particular passages, there is dramatic 
grouping of the highest kind. I have alluded, however, 
to the curious blending of two currents of narrative : 
one of which is historical, in which the author describes 
what he has obtained at " second hand ; " the other 
dramatic, in which he describes present impressions and 

* His main argument for Boswell's subservience to Johnson 
always appears rather a weak one. He urged that if Boswell were 
as sycophantic as he was popularly thought to be, he would have 
selected some conspicuous personage, high in politics or in the State, 
and not an old ''dominie/' From such he would have obtained more 
profit for his devotion. But Boswell was sagacious enough to see 
that he had chosen exactly the sort of idol that would furnish him 
with what he sought — on the assumption, that is, that he had 
interested views of the kind. As it was, he tried to attach himself 
to patrons of another kind, but without happy result. The 
intimacy brought him both present and posthumous fame. It is, 
of course, with diffidence that I venture this objection, for I think 
with pleasure of the talk I had with this great man on the subject, 
not very long before his death, and when ho good-humouredly 
allowed me to try my 'prentice hand on a bust of him. And here, too, 
I feel Bome pride in inserting the dedication of my edition of that 
life : *• Dear Mr. Carlyle, you were kind enough to encourage mo 
to undertake the task of restoring the text of Mr. BosweU's great 
biography, and, in addition, have allowed me to inscribe the work 
now completed to you. That my humble labours will be found 
worthy of such encouragement, I will not venture to affirm ; but 
it, at least, has been directed by a reverential feeling ; and, above 
ally is conceiyed in the spirit of that admirable view of Boswell's 
wcMrk and character, which you gave to the world many years 
ago. 
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the incidents in which he himself took part. These 
styles do not hannonize artistically. That Boswell was 
in some sense conscious of this, is shown by his styling 
the Hebridean expedition ** AJoicrnal of a Tour : " which 
it was in the strictest sense, being written down from day 
to day — excepting the last few pages. This alone might 
have been a warning to Mr. Croker against the blunder 
of incorporating it into the " Life." 

It would be diflBcult to give an idea of the dramatic 
art shown in his various sketches and touchings, without 
quoting to an inordinate length. One specimen will 
suflBce — ^the scene in which Johnson, as the whole com- 
pany gathered round, declared of a certain lady : " The 
woman had a bottom of good sense." " The word bottom 
thus introduced was so ludicrous when contrasted with 
his gravity, that most of us could not forbear tittering 
and laughing; though I recollect that the Bishop of 
Killaloe kept his countenance with perfect steadiness, 
while Miss Hannah More slily hid her face behind a 
lady's back who sat on the same settee with her. His 
pride could not bear that any expression of his should 
excite ridicule, when he did not intend it : he therefore 
resolved to assume and exercise despotic power, glanced 
sternly around, and called out in a strong tone, ' Where's 
the merriment ? ' Then collecting himself, and looking 
awful, to make us feel how he could impose restraint, 
and as it were searching his mind for a still more 
ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, 'I say the 
woman was fundamentally sensible ;' as if he had said. 
Hear this now, and laugh if you dare. We all sat com- 
posed as at a funeral." The " glosses " here given by 
the author — his reading and interpretation of the turns 
in Johnson's mind — are truly admirable. This is part 
of Boswell's artistic system, and in his analysis of 
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mental changes, as well as in the command of suitable 
expressions, he seems unrivalled.* 

The noise or fuss which the author had made over 
his work attracted attention and expectation ; even at 
Court there was some curiosity as to his proceedings. 
The Queen made inquiries of the lady-in-waiting. 
" Miss Bumey, have you heard that Boswell is going to 
publish a life of your friend Dr. Johnson ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

" I tell you as I heard. I don't know for the truth 
of it, and I can't tell what he will do. He is so extra- 
ordinary a man, that perhaps he will devise something 
extraordinary." 

When the book appeared, his Majesty — "told me 
once, laughing heartily, that, having seen my name in 
the Index, he was eager to come to what was said of 
me : but when he found so little, he was surprised and 
disappointed. I ventured to assure him how much I 
had myself been rejoiced at this circumstance, and with 
what satisfaction I had reflected upon having very 
seldom met Mr. Boswell, as I knew there was no other 
security against all manner of risks in his relations." 

* There is a most perplexing passage in the " Life " which it is 
almost impossible to make clear. A discussion arose at Dilly's on 
toleration, when ** a gentleman " asked whether preaching against 
the Trinitj, for instance, might be allowed. Johnson said, *'I 
wonder how a gentleman of yoar piety can introduce such a subject 
in a mixed society. " The gentleman, who was certainly Langton, 
said deferentially that he only wished to hear Johnson on the 
B abject. A short time after, we find that he had taken serious 
offence, and left town in dudgeon without seeing Johnson — nay, 
refused to bo reconciled for a long time. It appears, however, that 
be walked to the club with Johnson, and had him to dine a day 
or two later! If this account be accurate, it is impossible that 
this can be the correct order of events : as the dinner must have 
condoned the offence. So I am inclined to believe that Boswell 
may have " mixed up " his notes on this occasion. 

VOL. II. K 
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His Majesty often talked it over with her. " The 
King, who was now -also reading the work, applied to 
me for explanations without end. Every night, at this 
period, he entered the Queen's dressing-room and delayed 
her Majesty's proceedings by a length of discourse with 
me upon the subject. . . . The Queen frequently con- 
descended to read over passages and anecdotes which 
perplexed or offended her. Little did I think it would 
ever fall to my lot to vindicate him to his King and 
Queen." She also adds, " These occasional sallies of 
Dr. Johnson, all related verbatim by Mr. Boswell, are 
filling all sorts of readers with amaze, except the small 
party to whom Dr. Johnson was known, and who, by 
acquaintance with the power of the moment over his 
unguarded conversations, know how little of his solid 
opinions was to be gathered from his accidental asser- 
tions." No doubt this lively lady had thought over his 
Majesty's suggestion that she had not figured in the 
narrative as she ought: which seems unreasonable, as 
she had met Boswell's applications for aid in a very 
repelling manner.* 

* In his ** Tour " Boswell hints mysteriously at the king's 
approval of his calling the Pretender ** Prince." " I knoWf*' he 
says, " and exult in having it in my power to tell that the only 
person in the world, etc., thinks as I do." It seems he actually 
talked with his Majesty on the subject, as Dr. Lort repeats 
ithe story (in Nichols's "Illustrations," vol. vii.). He writes: 
** Bosweirs book, I suppose, will be out in the winter. The king, 
at his Levee, talked to him, as was natural, on this subject. 
Boswell told his Majesty that he had another work on the anvil — 
a * History of the Rebellion in 1745 ; ' but that he was at a loss 
how to style the principal person who figured in it. ' How would 
you style him, Mr. Boswell ? * * I was thinking, sire, of calling 
him the grandson of the unfortunate James the Second.' * That 
I have no objection to ; my title to the crown stands on firmer 
ground — on an Act of Parliament.' This is said to be the sub- 
stance of a conversation which passed at the Levee. I vrish I was 
certain of the exact words." It must have been a sore trial to 
Boswell to have to suppress the details of this conyersation, which 
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About a year after the appearance of the work, Miss 
Burney met the author at a breakfast party given by 
Miss Dickenson, and where the " guests were Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Foote, Mr. Dickenson, jun., a cousin, and 
a very agreeable and pleasing man ; Lady Herries, Miss 
Dickenson, another cousin, and Mr. Boswell. 

" He entertained us all as if hired for that purpose^ 
telling stories of Dr. Johnson, and acting them with 
incessant buffoonery. 1 told him frankly that, if he 
turned him into ridicule by caricature, I should fly the 
premises : he assured me he would not, and indeed his 
imitations, though comic to excess, were so far from 
caricature that he omitted a thousand gesticulations 
which I distinctly remember. 

" Mr. Langton told some stories himself in imitation 
of Dr. Johnson ; but they became him less than Mr. 
Boswell, and only reminded me of what Dr. Johnson 
himself once said to me — * Every man has, some time 
in his life, an ambition to be a wag.' " 

As was to be expected in the case of so novel and 
interesting a work, the newspapers unceremoniously 
helped themselves to the most striking passages and 
*' tit-bits," serving up large extracts for the benefit of 
their readers. The author did not relish this free and 
easy appropriation of his labours, and at once took 
legal measures to stop this system of piracy. He was, 
however, not inclined to be severe, and readily accepted 
their excuses on promise of future amendment, and in 
July, 1791, he drew up a form of apology which 
answered very well as an advertisement, and which he 
required to be inserted in the newspapers.* 

may have occurred when he presented the address of his tenants 
(see ante^ p. 16). 

* " fSrom a desire to famish interesting entertainment to onr 
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With his vast amount of accumulated material, the 
thought of one danger always made him nervously 
apprehensive. During the long process of preparation 
he knew that other pens were working diligently, 
inquiring, gathering up anecdotes and stories of the 
great man, which publications would forestall much of 
the interest of his own work. Mrs. Piozzi was the inost 
dreaded of these ^'interlopers," and she had already issued 
her little volume of piquant anecdotes, and two sub- 
stantial volumes of letters. The lattjer was the more 
serious interference. These works had now appeared, 
and offered a substantial contribution to Johnsonian bio- 
graphy. In them, too, there were many anticipations of 
curious facts which Boswell had set apart for his own 
use. 

Of all Boswell's contemporaries, Mr. Walpole, per- 

readers, we inserted Dr. Johnson's conversation with His Majesty, 
and his celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, which we extracted 
from Mr. Boswell's * Life of Johnson.' We had not the smallest 
apprehension that we were invading literary property, which we 
hold sacred. Bat it seems these two valuable articles were entered 
at Stationer's Hall as separate publications, which were advertized 
in some of the newspapers ; but the advertisement escaped us. 
We are very sorry for the mistake ; but Mr. Boswell is too candid 
to take any advantage, and upon our assuring him of the fact, has 
declared he will not prosecute." Considering Boswell's jealous 
guard over his copyrights, it is difl&cult to understand how he 
could have tolerated such audacious piracies as the following : 
" The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, carefully abridged from Mr. 
Boswell's larger work, by F. Thomas, fine fronts entitled Br. John- 
son^s politeness to Madame Boufflers^ by Isaxic CruiJcshank" This was 
issued in 1793, some two years after the appearance of the ** Life." 
In the same year also appeared " The Witticisms, Anecdotes, Jests, 
& Sayings of, during the whole course of his Life, with a full 
account of Dr. Johnson's Conversation with the King, to which is 
added a great number of Jests, in which the most distinguished 
Wits of the present Century have a part, by J. Merry, front, by 
Cruikshank (The Elder) Representing Mrs. Tfirale's Breakfcut Tahle 
with portraits.^* Here, it will be noted, was reproduced the cherished 
** conversation with the King." 
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haps, showed the greatest contempt. for his character and 
general follies. He seemed almost to detest him. This 
shows rathier a narrow-minded view, and was really- 
taking Mr. Boswell too seriously. Johnson, . too, he 
equally disliked. This openly expressed feeling had no 
effect on the insensible author. When Johnson was 
busy with his "Lives of the Poets," Mr. Boswell 
oflBciously intruded himself on Walpole to beg for some 
anecdotes of Mr. Gray. *' I said,"— ^Walpole is describing 
the scene, — " very coldly, that I had given what I knew 
to Mr. Mason. Boswell hummed and hawed, and then 
dropped, *I suppose you know Dr. Johnson does not 
admire Mr. Gray?' Putting as much contempt as I 
could into my look and tone, I said, *Dr. Johnson don't! 
— Humph!' and with that monosyllable ended our 
interview." 

On another occasion the great letter- writer's dislike 
was shown in even more amusing fashion. " T'other 
night," he says, — it was in the June of 1785, — "I was 
sitting with Mrs. Vesey ; there was very little light ; 
when there arrived Sir Joshua Eeynolds and a person 
whom I took for Mr. Boswell. I sewed up my mouth, 
and, though he addressed me two or three times, I 
answered nothing but yes or no. Just as he was going 
away I found out that it was Mr. Richard Burke, and 
endeavoured to repair my causticity." " Sewed up my 
mouth " is good. 

When the great book appeared he wrote : "I never 
would be in the least acquainted with Johnson, or, as 
Boswell calls it, I had not a just value for him ; which 
his biographer imputes to my resentment at the doctor's 
putting bad arguments, purposely, out of Jacobitism, in 
speeches which he wrote fifty years ago for my father in 
the Gentleman's Magazine^ which I did not read then, or 
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ever knew Jolmson wrote, till he died, nor have looked 
at since/' 

" If Johnson's opponents were weak, he told them they 
were fools ; if they vanquished him, he was scurrilous ; 
to nobody more than to Boswell himself, who was con- 
temptible for flattering him so grossly, and for enduring 
the coarse things he was continually vomiting on Bos- 
well's own country. Boswell's book is gossiping; but 
having a number of proper names, would be more 
readable, at least by me, if it were reduced from two 
volumes to one, but there are woeful longueurs both 
about his hero and himself, the Jidus achates about whom 
one has not the smallest curiosity." 

When he was applied to, to subscribe for Johnson's 
monument, " an ambling letter," as he called it, " was 
left, signed by Burke, Sir Joshua, and BoswelL This he 
treated as an impertinence, for they must have known 
his opinion : " I would not deign to write an answer, but 
sent down word, by my footman, as I would have done 
to parish ofl&cers, with a brief answer that I would not 
subscribe." This seems rather petty. The incident is 
significant as showing what Boswell must have exposed 
himself to. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CRITICISMS AND CONTROVERSIES. 

The enormous number of persons, living and dead, 
who were introduced, the allusions to facts that many 
remembered or were familiar with, naturally gave rise to 
protests and rectifications, which brought much embar- 
rassment to the writer. The wonder is that among so 
many dangerous pitfalls he escaped so well, and this 
shows how carefully and surely he had steered his 
way. On the whole, he got off very well, though not 
without a share of virulent controversy. 

Now was to set in the reign of controversies, attack^ 
and recriminationa His first trouble came from his old 
ally, Miss Anna Seward, the literary spinster of Lich- 
field. This lady, as we have seen, was but little pleased 
with the " Tour." When writing the " Life ' ■ he had 
asked her assistance, and she had supplied him with 
contributions, which, as may be imagined by those fami- 
liar with her style, proved to be of no value. As soon 
as she had read the volumes, the lady began the attack, 
in an indignant protest addressed to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

**I have very recently seen a pamphlet entitled 
* The Principal Corrections, etc.* It surprised me to find 
my name very impolitely introduced in the first page. 
When Mr. Boswell was collecting materials for his work. 
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he desired me to give him all the assistance in my power. 
I made every effort to oblige him, and, though the anec- 
dotes he had from me were not numerous, yet I covered 
several sheets of paper on the subject for his use/' She 
then goes on to repeat and justify her statement as to 
the " Sprig of Myrtle " which her mother had told her 
was addressed to Miss Porter. Johnson, she said, might 
not strain at a little fiction, "and this," adds the bitter 
and inflamed spinster, " was a very slight untruth com- 
pared with the unquestionably conscious falsehood of 
some other assertions of his." 

Our author was not slow to reply ; indeed, was 
(eager for the contest. Her work, he said, contained 
more of " fine writing," and " elegant reflections " than 
those hard facts which would be useful to a Biographer. 
Such would seem to have been the character of many 
^* sheets of Johnsonian narrative " furnished him. There 
were two notable incidents on which she had descanted, 
namely, the story of the "Verses on a Duck," which 
Johnson was reported to have written at three years old, 
as well as the incidents connected with some lines on 
" A Sprig of Myrtle." 

" This anecdote of the duck, though disproved by 
internal and external evidence, has, nevertheless, upon 
supposition of its truth, been made the foundation for 
the following ingenious and fanciful reflections of Miss 
Seward, amongst the communications concerning Dr. 
Johnson with which she has been pleased to favour 
me. . . . Tills is so beautifully imagined, that I would 
not sujypress it. But, like many other theories, it is 
deduced from a supposed fact which is, indeed, a 
fiction." 

How Boswellian is this ! Her facts prove to be 
unreal, but her reflections on the false facts are " beau- 
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tifully imagined.'* .It was scarcely surprising that the 
lady was hurt at so grotesque a shape of compliment. 
As to the " Sprig of Myrtle " verses, in his first edition 
he had said, "I am assured by Miss Seward that he 
conceived a tender passion for Miss Lucy Porter, daugh- 
ter of the lady whom he afterwards married. . . . And 
he addressed to her the following verses on her present- 
ing him with a nosegay of myrtle." 

Boswell was the more pleased with this story, as it 
enabled him to deal contemptuously with Mrs. Piozzi, 
who had reported the anecdote in another shape. 
"Mrs. Piozzi, in her anecdotes, asserts that Johnson 
wrote this effusion of elegant tenderness not in his own 
person but for a friend, who was in love. But the 
lively lady is as inaccurate in this instance as in many 
others, for Miss Seward writes to me," etc. 

It may be conceived what was Mr. Boswell's dis- 
gust in finding that he had been afltogether misled by 
Miss Seward, and that - Mrs. Piozzi, whom he had 
attacked so wantonly, was correct ! He had received 
a communication from a gentleman for whom the verses 
were actually written. Could anything be so morti- 
fying! But he did what was his duty manfully and 
conscientiously. 

In his quarto supplement of " Corrections and Addi- 
tions," which he issued before publishing the second 
edition, he struck out the passage about Miss Porter. 
" Instead of, ' and I am assured,' etc., to the end of the 
paragraph, read^ *but with what felicity he could 
warble the amorous lay will appear from the following 
lines which he wrote for his friend, Mr. Hector.'" Then 
he makes the amende to Mrs. Piozzi. .".In my first 
edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of her 
iaccount, by the following circumstantial statement in 
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a letter to me from Miss Seward, of Lichfield: *I 
know, etc.' 

^' Such was Miss Seward's statement, which I make 
no doubt she supposed to be correct; but it shows 
how dangerous it is to trust too implicitly to traditional 
testimony and ingenious inference ; for Mr. Hector has 
lately assured me that Mrs. Piozzi's account is, in this 
instance, accurate, and that lie was the person for whont 
Johnson wrote these verses, which have been erroneouSy 
ascribed to Mr. Hammond. I am obliged, in so many 
instances, to notice Mrs. Piozzi's incorrectness in rda^ 
tion, that I gladly seize this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing that, however often, she is not always, inaccurate." 
This last venomous stroke is admirable. 

Now began the entertainment. Miss Seward, stung 
by this treatment, and inexpressibly mortified, wrote 
some letters to the Gentleman* 8 Magazine, abusing 
Johnson and the "too invidious comments" of his 
biographer. Before she had seen his supplementary 
notes her friends had expressed their indignation "at 
what they termed the ungrateful rudeness with which 
I was treated on his first page." As to the verses, she 
simply " declined to resign her con\'iction." She added 
in plain terms, that Johnson had asserted such false- 
hoods as that " Buchanan was the only man of genius 
Scotland had produced," and that her facts were for the 
most part well known in Lichfield. Boswell replied in 
his happiest style : 

"Miss Anne Seward, in a letter in your last 
Magazine, seems to apprehend that I have not treated 
her well in the first page of what she denominates a 
pamphlet. ... As I should be sorry to be thought thus 
deficient in politeness, much more in justice, to any 
person, but particularly to a fair lady, I think it 
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necessary to answer a charge thus hastily brought 
against me. 

**This lady, as she herself has stated, did indeed 
cover several sheets of paper with the few anecdotes 
concerning Dr. Johnson, which she did me the honour 
to communicate to me. They were not only poeti- 
cally luxuriant, but I could easily perceive were tinc- 
tured with a very strong prejudice against the person 
to whom they related. It, therefore, became me to 
examine them with much caution. One of them, the 
idle and improbable story of his making verses on a 
duck when he was but three years old, which good Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, among others, had credulously related, he 
himself had enabled me unquestionably to refute ; not- 
withstanding which. Miss Seward adheres to her original 
tale, and, in the letter now under consideration, still 
refers to them as his composition. Another story which 
she sent me was a very extraordinary fact, said to have 
been mentioned in a conversation between his mother 
and him on the subject of his marrying Mrs. Porter, 
which appeared to me so strange as to require confirma- 
tion. Miss Seward having quoted as her authority for 
it a respectable lady of Lichfield, I wrote to that lady, 
without mentioning the name of the person from whom 
the report was derived, inquiring fuUy into the authen- 
ticity of it. The lady informed me she had never 
beard of the fact alluded to. If my book was to be 
a real history , and not a novel, it was necessary to 
suppress aU erroneous particulars, however entertaining. 
I was, therefore, obliged to reduce into a very narrow 
compass indeed, what Miss Seward's fluent pen had 
expanded over many sheets. The account, however, 
which she gave, in contradiction to that of Mrs. Piozzi, 
of the circumstances attending Johnson's writing his 
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beautiful * Verses to a ' Lady on receiving from her a 
Sprig of Myrtle/ seemed so plausible that I with con- 
fidence inserted it in the first edition of my book, 'nor 
had I any doubt of it till Mr. Hector spontaneously 
assured me, by letter, that the fact was as Mrs. Piozzi 
had represented it. . . 

"Miss Seward says, that * I ought in justice, as 
well as common politeness, since I mentioned her 
testimony, to . have stated the reasons she gave for 
that different evidence.' Now, Sir, this I have done. 
In the first edition these reasons are fully stated. It 
was not necessary that the Corrections and Additions — 
which are not, as she imagines, a distinct pamphlet, 
but supplemental to that edition, and to be taken along 
with it — should contain a repetition of the grounds of 
her testimony. It was enough that a refutation of them 
was there exhibited. But in the second edition itself, 
after stating these grounds in her own words, / let my 
fair antagonist down as softly as might be — thus : " (He 
then quotes the passage). 

" Miss Seward surely had no occasion to say one 
word to guard against her being suspected of * averring 
a conscious falsehood.' No such suspicion was ever 
insinuated. Undoubtedly it was indifferent to her 
whether Dr. Johnson's verses were addressed to Lucy 
Porter or written for Mr. Hector ; therefore when she 
made her statement of the case she had no motive of 
vanity or interest. Now it may, perhaps, not be indif-. 
ferent, because she seems exceedingly zealous that her 
statement should be thought right. But there is no 
question either as to conscious falsehood or conscious 
truth ; it is merely a matter of argument upon evidence, 
and, I think, a very plain one. I hope, then, Mr. 
Urban, this fair lady will be convinced that I have 
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neither been unpolite nor unjust to her. But from the 
veneration and affection which I entertain for the 
character of my illustrious friend, I cannot be satisfied 
without expressing my indignation at the malevolence 
with which she has presumed to attack that great and 
good man.' 

" So far from having any- hostile disposition towards 
this lady, I have, in my * Life of Dr. Johnson,' spoken 
of her in as handsome terms as* I could ; I have quoted 
a compliment paid by him to one of her political pieces ; 
and I have withheld his opinion of herself, thinking 
that she might not like it. 1 am afraid it has reached 
her by some other means ; and thus we may account 
for various attacks by her on her venerable townsman 
since his decease, even in your Magazine, where I have 
been sorry to see them, — some avowed, and with her 
own name, and others, as I believe, in various forms and 
under several signatures. What are we to think of the 
scraps of letters between her and Mr. Hayley, impotently 
endeavouring to undermine the noble pedestal on which 
the public opinion has placed Dr. Johnson ? But it is 
unnecessary to take up any part of your valuable mis- 
cellany in expressing the little arts which have been 
employed by a cabal of minor poets and poetesses, who 
are sadly mortified that Dr. Johnson, by his powerful 
sentence, assigns their proper station to writers of this 
description." This is trenchant enough : but touch any 
of the good-humoured Boswell's writings, or his great 
friend, and he was " alive all over." 

Miss Seward again replied, making allusion to ^' what 
Mr. Boswell has generoiisly recorded concerning . her 
father, at whose house he has been frequently enter- 
tained with the most friendly hospitality." 

In reply, Boswell wrote : — 
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" Great Portland Street, January 20, 1794. 

" Mr. Urban, — Having been too hastily charged in 
your Magazine, by Miss Anna Seward, with- want of 
politeness and even common justice towards her, I was 
naturally anxious to vindicate myself, which I accord- 
ingly did in November last, by showing, in the most 
satisfactory manner, that I had been careful to express 
myself with due delicacy when obliged to correct an 
error into which she had been led, as to the true history 
of Dr. Johnson's writing the verses on a sprig of myrtle. 
I refer to my statement — I trust it with confidence to 
the candour of all who are capable of reasoning and 
judging of evidence. I, at the same time, could not but 
discover some indignation at the malevolence with which 
that fair lady had presumed to attack the great and 
good Dr. Joenson, whose character was altogether un- 
connected with the inconsiderable matter in question. 
Whether he wrote those beautiful verses for himself or 
for a friend, his merit as a poet must be the same. The 
investigation of their history was important only for the 
sake of truth, and in fairness to another lady, whom 
Miss Seward had induced me to contradict on grounds 
sufficiently probable, as I admitted in my additional 
note, I should have thought that there was no occasion 
for any more writing upon the subject ; but I am sorry 
to find that our poetess has made a second attack, at 
great length, and in such a temper as must be very 
uneasy to a gentle bosom. 

" Miss Seward may be iissured that she is as much 
mistaken as to me as she is as to Dr. Johnson. I am not 
her ybe, though I committed to the flames those sheets 
of ^ Johnsonian Narrative ' with which I was favoured 
by her, among the almost innumerable communications 
which I obtained concerning the illustrious subject of my 
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great biographical work. I, however, extracted from 
those sheets all that I could possibly consider to be 
authentic. . Nay, so desirous was I to give Miss Seward 
€very advantage, that, after refuting the impossible 
leorend of Johnson's verses on a Duck when he was but 
three years old, to which, for a woman s reason, she still 
pertinaciously adheres, I preserved the ingenious reflec- 
tions which she, supposing it to be true, had made on 
that idle tale- I am not her foe, though I cannot allow 
that the censure of Bacon by Pope, that Prince of Poets, 
who could 

' Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man,' 

is any reason why it is not presumptuous in Miss Nancy 
Seward to judge and condemn Dk. Johnson, ^the bright- 
-est ornament of the eighteenth century,' as Mr. Malone 
has truly and elegantly described him. I am not her 
Joe ; though instead of joining in the republican cry as 
she does, that Johnson has been unjust to Milton, I 
declare my admiration of his very liberal and just 
praise of that great Poet, who was the most odious 
character, both in public and private, of any man of 
genius that ever lived ; in public, the defender of the 
murderers of his sovereign, the blessed martyr; in private, 
the sulky tyrant over his own wretched, uneducated, 
and helpless daughters. 

" Why should I be my fair antagonist's foe ? she 
never did me any harm, nor do I apprehend that she 
ever can. She protests against entering further into a 
paper war with me. It there be such loar it is all on 
one side, for it is not in my thoughts. That kind of 
conflict is not what I wish to have with ladies, and I 
reiilly must complain that my old friend (if she will 
forgive the expression) should represent me so unlike 
myself. 
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"The lady quotes as genuine a sarcasm of Doctor 
Johnson on Lord Chesterfield, in these words : * He is a 
wit among Lords, and a Lord among wits/ which, it 
seems, she has heard repeated by numbers. Here is a 
proof of the justice of the late Mr. Fitzherbert's obser- 
vation that it is not everyone that can carry a ban mot. 
This representation of Johnson's saying is flat and un- 
meaning, indeed. What he did say is recorded at p. 238, 
vol. i. of my book, which Miss Seward handsomely, and 
I believe sincerely styles, * interesting memoirs.' *This 
man I thought had been a Lord among wits ; but I find 
he is only a wit among Lords.' It would, therefore, be 
better if Miss Seward would not boast of all the com- 
munications concerning Johnson, as ' conveying strong 
internal evidence of their verity from characteristic turn 
of expression ; ' nor would it be any disadvantage to her 
if. she should sometimes distrust the accuracy of her 
memory (I seriously protest, I mean no more). 

" The detection of so considerable a mistake should 
make Miss Seward not so sure of having read, either in 
.t>T. Johnson's works or in the records of his Biographers, 
an assertion concerning Dr. Watts, which she calls ' a 
base stigma and slander, and unchristian-like ; ' and 
pours forth in her customary manner a profusion of words 
and abuse. It is not in the life of that excellent man ; 
and if Miss Seward has read it anywhere, she has read 
what was not true. That poets and poetesses also have 
too often been not of the most exemplary lives, is univer- 
sally known ; but Dr. Johnson never uttered such a 
sentence as Miss Seward imputes to him. She, indeed, 
seems doomed to perpetual error, for she mentions a 
sentence quoted by her anonymous correspondent from 
Warburton, which she, with all imaginable ease, calls 
impious ; when, in truth, that admirable sentence is not 
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quoted from Warburton, and was not written by War- 
burton, but by a most distinguished author now alive.* 

*' Miss Seward dreams that I have insinuated * envy 
and selfish prejudice against her/ in my defensive letter ; 
for this, after reading it over again and again, I cannot 
perceive the smallest foundation. She may make herself 
quite easy on that head, for I don't even suspect that 
my fair antagonist (' herself all the nine,') f envies any 
human being. Neither am I at all conscious of * heroical 
attempts to injure a defenceless female (meaning herself), 
with which she charges me. 

*^ * How canst thou, lovely Nancy, thus cruelly — ? ' 
Is it an injury to mention in civil terms that she has 
been misinformed as to a fact ? Is it an injury to repre- 
hend with generous warmth, her malevolent attacks on 
* my Guide, Philosopher, and FrieQd ' ? Would that she 
were q/fenceless 1 c^efenceless she is not ; as she now 
avers that she can at pleasure put on the masculine 
attire, and lay about her as a second Drawcansir, armed 
cap h piedy in the masked character of Benvolio. She 
modestly wishes that the strictures under that signature 
should be * recurred to and considered weU.' She may 
rest satisfied that they have been well and truly tried, 
and that the verdict of ineffectual ill-nature will eyer 
be set aside. I wonder at her seeming to glory in such 
efiusions. And now to put an end to all future disputa- 
tion on the mighty points of the Duck and the Myrtle^ 
which have been the causes of this War ; 

* This tamnlt in a vestal's veins.' ** 

Thus pleasantly does Boswell rally the fair com- 
batant. 

• Bishop Hurd. 

t ** See a short dialogue, in verse, between her and Mr. Hayley, 
written by Professor Porson." 

VOL. II. L 
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Miss Seward presently retorted : — 

" Oct. 14, 1793. The letter from Mr. Boswell is too 
invidious not to require some comments. In these 
Johnsonian narratives which he requested and obtained 
from me, I neither invented nor embellished anything, 
or felt or expressed resentment that he suppressed some 
of them. Very diflFerent were his acknowledgments U> 
me at the time they were received. Before I had seen 
Mr. Boswell*s notes several of my friends expressed 
indignation at what they termed the ungrateful way 
in which I am introduced on the first page. Dr. John- 
son's frequently expressed contempt for Mrs. Thrale, on 
accoimt of this want of veracity which he imputes to 
her, at least as Mr. BosweU has recorded, either convicts, 
him of narrating what Johnson never said, or Johnson 
himself of insincerity. I smile at Mr. Boswell's word 
* presume,' as if it were more presumptuous to speak of 
Dr. Johnson as he was, than of the illustrious Lord 
Bacon. . . . Those with whom I have conversed were 
too polite or too good-natured to inform me of one of 
those many things which, I doubt not, he said to my 
disadvantage. It cannot be pleasant to any person to 
know that they must go down to posterity with the 
arrows of his detraction sticking about them. It is, 
however, of many of my superiors, both in merit and 
talents, through Mr. Boswell's rage for commemoration, 
which politeness and benevolence I once and long 
believed inherent in his mind, ought on several in- 
stances to have been restrained ; when they operated 
in my favour I was obliged to him ; but what he un- 
generously says on that subject entirely cancels that 
obligation, and proclaims him the foe of her whom he 
has so often called friend. Of envy and selfish pre- 
judice, insinuated against me by Mr. Boswell, I shall 
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1)6 acquitted by all who know my disposition and the 
habits of my life." 

Before the controversy began, there had been ap-' 
pearing in the magazines some rather malignant attacks 
signed " Benvolio," which Boswell charged the lady with 
writing. She wrote to the editor and acknowledged 
herself as the author: "The letters signed Benvolio 
are mine ; I avowed them to almost all iny friends, 
and 1 think to Mr. Boswell. The only occasion on 
which I declined to acknowledge them was in a literary 
circle in London, May, 1786, when I heard the first 
two pronounced the most equitable balance of Dr. John- 
son's good and ill qualities which had appeared. They 
were too highly spoken of to permit my owning them, 
as the company were chiefly strangers to me. Who it 
was that took the unwarrantable liberty of sending to 
your Reporters these extracts from Mr. Hayley's letters 
and mine, without the consent of their authors, I have 
to this hour no guess. They were never intended for 
the public, but made and transmitted to some friend 
for his amusement." * 

* PoTSon wrote some amnsing lines upon the interchanges of 
compliments between '^ the Bard " and the lady. 

"Miss Seward loquitur, 

Tanefnl Poet, Britain's glorj, 
Mr. Haylej that is yon. 

Hatlet respondet. 

Ma'am, yon carry all before yon, 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, yon do. 

Miss Seward. 

Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley yon re divine. 

Mr. Hayley. 

Ma*am, I'll take my oath upon it. 
Yon yonrself are all the Nine." 
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Another of his antagonists was Bishop Percy, As 
some of the speeches' and retorts addressed to him by 
the sage were of rather an offensive kind^ the bishop, 
with a sagacious mistrust that he was not likely to 
figure with dignity in the chronicle, took care, in send- 
ing to Boswell a number of communications filled with 
Retails of Johnson's early life, to request that his name 
might not be mentioned in the work. But Boswell felt 
that the incidents in which Dr. Percy took part were 
among the most piquant of his collection, and refused 
to comply, declaring that it was a duty he owed "to 
the authenticity of his book, to its respectability, and 
to the credit of his illustrious friend, to" — and the 
reader will wonder what was the shape of this sacred 
obligation — "introduce as many names of eminent 
persons as I can^ "Believe me, my lord," he goes 
on, "you are not the only Bishop in the number of 
great men with which my pages are graced. I am quite 
resolute in this matter." The prelate had no redress. 
There was something, indeed, ungracious in the gusto 
with which Boswell recorded Johnson's speeches and 
sneers at the expense of his episcopal friend, as in the 
"History of the Grey Rat," and the warm discussion 
on Pennant — one of the most dramatic in the book. 
Unfortunately the bishop had been indiscreet enough 
to confide to Boswell that he " was uneasy at what had 
passed," for a person had witnessed the scene, a friend 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who would of course 
report how contemptuously the friend of Johnson had 
been treated. On this very natural speech the busy 
Boswell proceeded to work, and, as I said, exhibits his 
mind and its processes to posterity in a most original 
fashion. We can imagine the bishop's feelings as he 
read the opening words. " There was a man," he was 
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inade to say, " who had recently been admitted into the 
confidence of the Northumberland family, to whom he 
hoped to appear more respectable by showing him how 
intimate he was with the great Dr. Johnson, and now 
the gentleman would go away with an expression much 
to his disadvantage, as if Johnson treated him with 
disregard, which might do him an essential injury/' 
On this rather sycophantic and candid confession of 
motives it is evident a warm remonstrance and even 
contradiction must have followed ; for we find in later 
editions that "the gentleman recently admitted, etc.,^' 
becomes merely " acquainted with the Northumberland 
family," and the '* essential injury'* that might follow 
is omitted. While the phrase " the great Dr. Johnson," 
which suggests the idea that Percy had been boasting 
in the country of his intimacy, was toned down to "Dr. 
Johnson." 

Boswell having duly reported the bishop's complaint 
^to Johnson — who remarked that "this only came of 
stratagem" — a fresh, indirect reflection on the bishop, 
the doctor proceeded to speak of Dr. Percy "in the 
handsomest terms " — or " manner," as Boswell chose to 
alter it later i " Then, Sir," said I, " may I be allowed 
to suggest a mode by which you may efiectually counter- 
act any unfavourable report of what passed ? I will 
write a letter to you upon the subject of the unlucky 
contest of that day, and you will be kind enough to put 
in writing, as an answer to that letter, what you have 
now said, and as Lord Percy is to dine with us at 
General Paoli's soon, I will take an opportunity to read 
the correspondence in his lordship's presence*" This 
friendly scheme was accordingly carried into execution 
without Dr. Percy's knowledge. ... I contrived that 
Lord Percy should hear the correspondence. Our friend 
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Percy was raised higher in the estimation of those by 
whom he wished most to be regarded. I breakfasted 
the day after with him, and informed him of my scheme, 
and its happy completion, for which he thanked me in 
the warmest terms, and was highly delighted with Dr. 
Johnson's letter in his praise, of which I gave him a 
copy. 

The passage in italics must have also given offence : 
for "our friend" Bos well later shaped it "Thus every 
unfavourable impression was obviated that could pos- 
sibly have been made on those by whom," etc. As 
Johnson's letter was warm and handsome in its terms, 
and would have been a testimonial to his merits in the 
eyes of Lord Percy and the other guests, naturally Dr. 
Percy was grateful and pleased at the idea, and at its 
being so successfully carried out. But the meddling 
Boswell took care not to show him the letter to which 
Johnson's letter was an answer; and in which he had 
written : — " My dear Sir, — I beg leave to address you 
in behalf of our friend Dr. Percy, who was much huH 
hy what yoit said to him that day we dined at his house 
. . . Percy is sensible that you did not mean to injure 
him ; but he is vexed to think that your behaviour to 
him on that occasion may be interpreted as a proof that 
he is despised hy you, which I know is not the case. . . . 
Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next Friday ; 
and I should be sincerely glad to have it in my power 
to satisfy his lordship how well you think of Dr. Percy, 
who, I find, apprehends that your good opinion of him 
may he of very essential consequence; and who assures 
me that he has the highest respect and the warmest 
affection for you." 

Now, it will be noted that the italicized passages are 
put in the most awkward and needlessly emphatic mode 
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that can be conceiyed It was bad to read all this in 
the " Life," but it would seem that Mr. Boswell actually 
read it aloud at the dinner m presence of Lord Percy : 
for he used the phrase, "read the correspondeficCy' 
thrice to Johnson : but when writing to Percy he takes 
care to say that he only "read Johnson's answer" 
Finally, at the close of his characteristic episode he 
adds a kind of disclaimer to this effect : — " Though the 
Bishop of Dromore kindly answered the letters which 
I wrote to him, relative to Dr. Johnson's early history ; 
yet, in justice to him, 1 think it proper to add, that the 
acoount of the foregoing conversation, and the subse- 
quent transaction, as well as of some other conversations 
in which he is mentioned, has been given to the public 
without previous communication with his lordship." 
The meaning of which is that the bishop was no party 
to the publication of portions of this little history: 
though Boswell was so dull as not to see that he was 
making his friend ridiculous. 

That the bishop's remonstrances on the way he was 
mentioned in. the work were rather "tart," is evident 
from a passage or two later introduced by Boswell. In 
the amusing passage about Dr. Grainger and his heroic 
introduction of "Let's sing of Rats!" (changed from 
mice, as " more dignified "), Percy had originally fur- 
nished a defence of his friend — which BosweU introduced 
in a note. In his second edition, Boswell maliciously 
supplies the following from his recollection : — " Dr. 
Johnson said to me, * Percy, sir, was angry with me 
for laughing at his " Sugar Cane ; " for he had a mind 
to make a great thing of Grainger's rats ' — and, further, 
adds this comment to the bishop's original defence of 
his friend : ' The above was written by the Bishop when 
he had not the poem itself to recur to ; and though the 
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30unt given of it was true at one period, yet, as Tit 
rainger afterwards altered the passage in question, the 
;marks in the text do not now apply to the printed 
oem/" No wonder Dr- Percy wrote to his friend 
inderson — " Boswell^s ludicrous account of the * Sugar 
Cane' deserves no attention." And his disgust at 
this treatment is shown in other comments ; the ac- 
count of the manner of writing the dictionary, "as 
given by Mr. Boswell, is confused and erroneous, and 
a moment's reflection will convince every person of 
judgment, could not be correct." And again he adds : 
"Mr. Boswell describes Levett as a man of a strange 
grotesque appearance. This is misrepresented." "Mr. 
Boswell objects to the title of the Eambler, etc. These 
are curious reasons." As to Savage — "This, if true, 
Johnson was not likely to have confessed to Mr. Bos- 
well, and therefore must be received as a pure invention 
of his own." This seems pretty sharp. 

Boswell was to excel himself in one surprising indis- 
cretion, which is, in the common phrase, Boswell " all 
over." When Johnson and Wilkes, after their reconcile- 
ment, were sitting talking in almost affectionate terms, 
Boswell declared it suggested the lion lying down with 
the lamb. " When I mentioned this (the speech about 
the lion and lamb) to the Bishop of Killaloe (Dr. 
Bernard), * With the goaty said his lordship:" a very 
offensive remark, and never, of course, meant by the 
prelate to be repeated or printed. Yet the passage 
must have been read by both Wilkes and the bishop. 
He then adds : " Such, however, was the engaging 
politeness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and such the 
social good-humour of the bishop, that when they dined 
together at Mr. Dilly's, when I also was there, they were 
mutually agreeable." Boswell, according to his favourite 
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recipe, fancied he thus completely neutralized the 
mischief. It is only fair to add, however, that Boswells 
enthusiasm for his great work, and " the authenticity of 
my journal," was such that he could not bring himself 
to sacrifice any efiective detail, and thought by com- 
pliment to make up for indiscretion. 

But it is his behaviour towards Mrs. Piozzi that seems 
most wanton, and, it must be said, ungrateful. For at 
Streatham he had been welcomed with hospitality as 
Johnson's friend* 

The reason of this unbecoming dislike is to be found, 
as it appears to me, in Boswell's annoyance and morti- 
fication at discovering that some of the very best of his 
anecdotes — the choicest almost of Johnson's good things, 
and some of the most piquant sayings, uttered in his 
presence as well as in hers — had been noted by the 
** lively lady" and published. He had been forestalled. 
She was, therefore, a greater offender than Hawkins ; 
and it does seem, moreover, that her having fallen under 
public odium might encourage Mr. Boswell in his 
attacks.* 

In this "no case," all that was left to him was " to 
abuse the plaintiff" "-«-that is, to break out into those 

• The following will show that Mrs. Thrale had secured a good 
deal of what may be called the " cream." The remark on '* Kelly " 
and Dodd; the ''^Strong Facts" in the Ordinary of Newgate's 
account ; the Siamese sending ambassadors to Louis XIY. ; the 
going to church ; the lines "Hermit Hoar;** "talked about Tom 
Thumb ; ** " a good hater ; " " the dead wit ; ** " just enough to light 
him to Hell ; '* remarks on being able to dispense with dress ; Gold- 
smith and Doctor Minor ; Hannah More " choking him with her 
flatteiy : " the gentleman that said but one word, " Richard ; ** the 
story of his reading when he met Mr. Cholmondeley ; the retort on 
in vino Veritas; the Scotchman's " finest prospect; *' a ship being 
a jail ; the " many men, many women ; " " knowledge in Scotland 
being like food in a besieged city ; " all these racy anecdotes had 
been anticipated. 
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peipetuaUy recurring attacks on her inacenracy, in 
which, it must be owned, he did not succeed. At the 
venr end of his work, he brings in his friend Malone to 
abuse the lady — " Two instances of inaccuracy," he says, 
"are particulariy worthy of notice." One night they 
were both abusing Mrs. Thrale, and Boswell could 
not resist reporting their discourteous remarks, the 
publication of which Johnson would never have sanc- 
tioned. "He showed me to-night Ms drawing-room, 
very genteelly fitted up ; and said, * Mrs. Thrale 
sneered^ when I talked of my having asked you and 
your lady to live at my house. I was obliged to tell 
her, that you would be in as respectable a situation in 
my house as in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth will 
creep out.' Boswell. 'She has a little both of the 
insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts' Johnson. 
* The insolence of wealth is a wretched thing ; but the 
conceit of parts has some foundation. To be sure, it 
should not be.' " 

But his dislike, and venom even, were chiefly dis- 
played against Sir John Hawkins. When Sir John's 
" Life of Johnson" appeared, Boswell was stung by the 
way in which he was mentioned : " He had long been 
sollicited by Mr. Boswell^ a native of Scotla7id, and 
one that highly valued him, etc." Miss Hawkins 
says that she well remembered "the first introduc- 
tion of Boswell on what may be called the John- 
sonian stage. What is ludicrously called his earwigging, 
began to attract notice ; and my father inquired of 
Mr. Langton, who this novel performer was, meaning 
rather, I believe, to be on good terms with him, 
iis a frequenter in Bolt Court. The answer he received 
was a caution against opening his door to him. Not 
only were his visits described to be long, but he was 
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known to carry, as was said, perhaps by way of 
metaphor, his night-cap in his pocket, and to be blind 
to all inconvenience, and deaf to all hints, when at 
leisure. My father and he, however, grew a little 
acquainted ; and when the ' Life * of their friend came 
out, Boswell showed himself very uneasy under an 
injury, which he was much embarrassed in defining. 
He called on my father, and being admitted, complained 
of the manner in which he was enrolled amongst 
Johnson's friends, which was as ' Mr. James Boswell 
of Auchinleck.' 

" Where was the offence ? It was one of those, 
which a complainant hardly dares to embody in words, 
he would only repeat, * Well, but, Mr. James Boswell^ 
surely, surely, Mr. James Boswell ' 

"My father relieved him by guessing with some 
humour, that the distinction bestowed on a public 
singer or dancer, would have better satisfied him. * I 
know,' said he, *Mr. Boswell, what you mean; you 
would have had me say that Johnson undertook this 
tour with The Boswell.' He could not indeed absolutely 
covet this mode of proclamation ; he would, perhaps, 
have been content with ' the celebrated,' or ' the well- 
known,' but he could not confess quite so much ; he 
therefore acquiesced in the amendment proposed, but 
he was forced to depart without any promise of correc- 
tion in a subsequent edition." 

This version seems to be true ; and the idea of Mr. 
Boswell placidly accepting the idea of being described 
as '^ihe Boswell" is quite characteristic. But he 
registered the insult, especially when he foimd that the 
new edition had appeared without alteration. Two 
years afterwards, in 1789, he was at work revising the 
first pages of his book, and had a Roland for the 
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knight's Oliver ready. " Pray," he wrote to his friend, 
" by return of post, help me with a word. In censuring 
Sir J. Hawkins's book, I say, ' There is throughout the 
whole of it a dark, uncharitable cast, which puts the 
most unfavourable construction on my illustrious friend's 
conduct.* Malone maintains cast will not do ; he will 
have * malignancy.' Is that not too strong ? how would 
* disposition ' do? Hawkins is no doubt very malevo* 
lent. Observe how he talks of me as quite U7iknown" 

It will hardly be credited that only a few weeks 
before this consultation Mr. Boswell had breakfasted 
with the knight, and our author was writing to his 
friends that he was, " he believed, a good man, but very 
mean for his fortune." And later, within a week or 
two of the little plot, he was declaring that they were 
" in good social plight " together, and exceedingly well 
— that he had entertained Hawkins, and Hawkins him. 
All the winter, too, he said, they had been intimate. 
Yet, all the while he was putting down the most extra- 
ordinary accusations — charges of theft, etc. Hawkins 
was in bad health, and died soon after, otherwise these 
accusations and insinuations could not have been 
published. 

One would be inclined to suppose that these were 
owing to the promptings of Mr. Malone, who seemed 
to have loathed Hawkins, calling him "a detestable 
fellow," accusing him of stealing Johnson s watch, stick, 
etc., and of lying. Some of these comments show a 
strange spirit of perversion. Thus Boswell says, ^*I 
cannot trace the least foundation for the following dark 
and uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins : — 
*The apparition of his departed wife was altogether of 
the terrific kind, and hardly afibrded him a hope that 
she was in a state of happiness." Terrific may be too* 
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strong a word, but we certainly find Johnson perpetu- 
ally praying for the repose of his Tetty's soul — "and 
that she might finally be received into eternal happi- 
ness." 

It is almost amusing to follow the stages of Boswell's 
animosity; he admits, however, that in Sir John's 
^' compilation " — not " life," mark ! — there were " some 
passages of unquestionable merit." Hawkins, when 
dealing with Johnson's love for his antique wife, specu- 
lates that it was *^ dissembled," i.e. assumed or learned 
by rote. On this Boswell says, this view probably arose 
^^frora a want of similar feelings in his own breast. '' (!) 
Boswell's dislike, it seems, made him aUude in this 
unbecoming way to a malicious story, that was circulated, 
that he had ^'' married an old woman for the sake of her 
money." Miss Hawkins vindicates her father, and 
assumes too hastily that Boswell had actually set this 
charge down in words, and also that " he was the son of 
a carpenter," in which she was mistaken. " Unless," 
she adds, " marrying a very pretty woman twenty-six 
years of age, when he himself was seven years older, 
can in any way be distorted into this baseness. Nor 
can I admit that my father married even for the sake of 
her money. He had been the favourite of her father, 
Peter Storer, of Highgate." 

"Here," says Boswell, "I am enabled to refute a 
very unjust reflection against Johnson and his faithful 
servant Francis Barber, by Sir John Hawkins, as if he 
had been unjust towards one Heely, whom Sir John 
chooses to call a relation of Dr. Johnson's." For he 
explains that Heely had been married only to Johnson's 
cousin. It will hardly be credited that Hawkins states 
that Heeley's relation to Johnson was by marriage. 
He further adds that Johnson had been " very liberal to 
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him." And he does not vindicate Barber at all. In 
another point, too, Boswell was singularly unfair. The 
deceased knight, in his second edition, had altered and 
softened many of the passages, to which our biographer 
takes exception ; yet in maAy instances Boswell quotes 
from the first, ignoring the alterations in the second. 
Again : " Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of 
it, in that manner vulgarly, but significantly, called 
rigmarole ; in which, amidst an ostentatious exhibition 
of arts and artists, he talks of ' proportions ' of a column 
being taken from that of the human figure, and adjusted 
hy nature. ... To follow the Knight through all this 
would be an useless fatigue to mysielf, and not a little 
disgusting to my readers." When Sir John makes some 
errors in transcribing from one of Johnson's notebooks, 
he says, " It would have been better to have left blanks 
than to write nonsense." In a note he describes him as 
" Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney," " who upon occasion 
of presenting some address to the King, accepted the 
usual offer of knighthood. By assiduous attendance 
upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained the office 
of one of his executors, in 'consequence of which the 
booksellers employed him to publish an edition of John- 
son's works, and to write a preface." Now all this 
* ingenious depreciation is distorted by animosity. Haw- 
kins was one of Johnson's oldest friends, and nearly a 
year before his death (in February, 1784,) had been 
asked by him to prepare his will and act as his executor. 
The description " an attorney " was studiously ofiensive, 
and a retort for " Mr. Boswell, a native of Scotland." 
The choice of the booksellers, who sent a deputation 
to him on Johnson's death, was a deep mortification to 
Boswell. 

But Boswell's final assault was reserved for the end 
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of the knight's book. The important part the latter 
took in the closing scenes of Johnson's life must have 
filled him with annoyance and mortification, and he 
went as far as to accuse him of stealing Johnson's pro- 
perty 1 Hawkins, it seems, observing two MS. volumes 
of Johnson's lying about, put them in his pocket, 
declaring that he wished to keep them from falling into 
the hands of persons whom he suspected might take 
them. When Johnson asked for them, he gave them 
up. It must be recollected that he was Johnson's execu- 
tor. This explanation he gave in his second edition, 
no doubt obliged to do so by the malignant reports 
of Malone, who in his " Diary " charges Hawkins with 
stealing a walking-stick and other articles. Boswell, all 
through, was inspired by Malone. The droll part of it 
is that Boswell himself had read these valuable papers, 
and had actually been inclined to steal them. Further, 
Hawkins expressly says that he told " those around him, 
particularly Mr. Langton and Mr^ Strahan, that I had 
got both volumes, with my reasons for thus securing 
them." Here falls to the ground the charge of Hawkins's 
animosity to Barber, and to Heely who " detected " him. 
Mr. Croker falls into the mistake of saying that 
Hawkins was forced into making this explanation by 
Boswell's notice of the afiair in his book. But Boswell's 
book was not published until some years after Hawkins' 
death. 

Boswell's dislike of Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi is, as 
we have said, founded on their having forestalled him 
in his task. Both had been kind and hospitable to 
him ; and it is not too much to say that, in Hawkins's 
case, certainly an action for libel would have gone against 
Boswell, so blind and blundering are his attacks. 

It would take a volume to show the indiscreet 
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strokes, sketches, and sayings of pejsons living and dead 
which the author scattered through his book. Again 
we wonder that he escaped personal chastisement. Even 
ladies like Lady Diana Beauclerk found their careless 
remarks recorded. But there was a more redoubtable 
adversary, Dr. Parr, whom a statement of the author's 
now brought into the field. Boswell had described 
Johnson's indignation at Dr. Priestley's name being 
mentioned in his presence ; and, in a note, the chronicler 
made allusion to a recently published tract of Dr. Parr's, 
in which the latter appeared "to suppose that Dr. 
Johnson had not only endured, btct almost solicited an 
interview with Dr. Priestley. In justice to Dr. Johnson 
I declare my firm belief that he never did. My illus- 
trious friend was particularly resolute in not giving 
countenance to men whose writings he considered as 
pernicious to society." He then tells how he had seen 
Dr. Johnson leave the room at once when Dr. Price 
came into the company : * " Much more would he have 
reprobated Dr. Priestley, Whoever," he goes on, 
"wishes to see a perfect delineation of this literary 
Jack of all tirades may find it in an ingenious tract 
entitled, etc." Boswell's vindication of Dr. Johnson 
might have been readily disposed of by merely quoting 
the meeting at dinner with Wilkes, whose writings 
certainly were " pernicious to society," meetings which 
he himself had contrived. 

Dr. Parr replied, and, as may be imagined, " demo- 
lished" Mr. Boswell. "Through the bluntness of 
Mr. BoswelFs language, I am unable to collect precisely 
the extent of his meaning. He might mean to say that 

• This, by the way, shows that Boswell has omitted to give 
an account of some dramatic incidents in his hero's course. We 
should have been glad to have had a description of this canons 
scene. 
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Dr. Johason and Dr. Priestley bail uot met at all ; or 
he might mean to say only that Dr. Johuson had not 
' almost solicited the meeting.'" lie was, however, not 
in a hostile mode ; indeed added, " he hoped to give him 
no offence " by the answers he had obtained to his 
inquiries. A Mr. E. Johnstone, it seems, had been the 
person to whom Dr. Priestley had told the tale that lie 
bad met Johnson ; who said that, knowing Dr. John- 
sou's prejudices against himself, he had never sought 
that interview ; that he had met Dr. Johnson under the 
idea thiit Dr. Johnson wished to see him, and that Dr. 
Johnson's behaviour was very civil, and seemed to him 
Tery respectful. "I particularly remember the word 
respectful; and it is so marked a word from so plain a 
man, that I can know. I must and do appeal to you 
for the correctness of my stutemcnt." Another gentle- 
man, Mr. Edward Bearcroft, probably the eminent 
counsel, wrote that he had heard, in April or May 
last. Dr. Priestley relate the story of his meeting with 
Johnson, describing also " the pai-ticular civility with 
which the doctor had treated him when they dined 
together at Mr. Paradise's. The writer had that very 
evening reminded Mr. Paradise of the incident, who 
id he remembered very well that Johnson had been 
previously told that Priestley was to bo one of the com- 
pany, and that he manifested great civility to him upon 
ihot occasion," More interesting to ns is the testimony 
»f one who is remembered by some of our time. " I 
leard." wrote Samuel Rogers, "of the interview between 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Priestley, from Dr. Priestley hira- 
^If. I have heard it racutioncd more than once. I 
adcrstood that it waa uot solicited by Dr. Priestley ; 
id that if any overture was made for that purpose, it 
from Dr. Johnson. I found that Dr. Priestley 
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thought that Dr. Johnson's behaviour was such as it 
ought to have been from one man of letters to another. 
Johnson was very civil." 

Most people will agree with Dr. Parr in his logical 
comments upon these testimonies. " The dispute," he 
says, *' now lies between Mr. Boswell and Dr. Priestley ; 
between firm belief, on the one hand, and positive 
assertion on the other ; between Mr, Boswell's inference 
from his knowledge of Dr. Johnson's general disposition, 
and Dr. Priestley's account of Dr. Johnson's behaviour 
in a particular case. Mr. Boswell cannot imagine that 
I was capable of overlooking the guarded and ambiguous 
language in which he represents me as appearing to 
suppose what in truth I believed, and still continue to 
believe very firmly, what I recollected very distinctly, 
and stated very unreservedly. He will not be displeased 
with me for declaring that in my tract I meant no 
dishonour, to Dr. Johnson's memory, while I allow that 
he intended to do what he thought justice to Dr. 
Johnson's memory by his note. . . . Should Mr. Boswell 
be pleased to maintain that Dr. Johnson rather con- 
sented to the interview than almost solicited it, I shall 
not object to the change of expressions. If Dr. Johnson 
met Dr. Priestley, and if he previously knew that he 
was to meet him, — if, upon meeting him, he behaved to 
Dr. Priestley with particular civility, — he did what Mr. 
Boswell represents as unlikely, indeed as unfit to 
have been done by so exact and inflexible a moralist 
towards a writer whose opinions he thought pernicious 
to society. I reverence Dr. Johnson not less than Mr. 
Boswell does ; and if I respect Dr. Priestley more than 
he seems to do, I am not entirely without the hope of 
being approved by some who are wise and many who 
are good. The chief purpose, however, for which I 
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desire you, Mr. Editor, to insert what I am now 
writing to you, is neither to defend Dr. Priestley, nor 
to censure Dr. Johnson, but to show that when I was 
speaking in my tract of two men, who have deservedly 
so large a share of public attention, I possessed a sort 
of evidence which even Mr. Boswell himself, when he 
knows it, will have too much candour to slight. That 
evidence, though it should fail to convince Mr. Boswell, 
is, at all events, sufficient to justify me." 

This is in the doctor's best style. Mr. Boswell was 
not inclined to sit down quietly under this chastisement, 
and he set to work to answer it, but was interrupted by 
his last illness.* 

It would be difficult to give an idea of the number 
of persons who must have taken offence at the way they 
were introduced, and to whom some sort of amende had 
to be made in the second edition. This could only be 
shown by a collation of the editions. Some of his 
friends took offence at the fashion in which they 
were introduced. Amongst them was Sir William 
Scott, Johnson's executor. The good-humoured Boswell 
soothed him in his persuasive way. 

"... Be so good as to recollect tiiat I have not 
published any of your folly, for a very obvious reason ; 
and what I have published of your share in the ' John- 
sonian Conversations' was revised by yourself, upon 
which occasion I enjoyed one of the pleasantest days 
I ever passed in my life. You^ therefore, my good Sir 
William, have no reason even to grumble. If others, as 

* The editor of the OerUlemarCa Magazine had his say in a curt 
note : ** To the commanications of onr correspondents, relative to 
cor late worthy friend, James Boswell, Esq., we have to add that 
he was preparing, at the time he was taken ill, a general answer 
to the letter from the Ajax of literature, in which he proposed 
alto to notice the attacks of his more pony antagonists." 
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well as myself, sometimes appear as shadows to the Great 
Intellectual Light, I beg to be fairly understood, and 
that you and my other friends will inculcate upon 
persons of timidity and reserve, that my recording the 
Conversations of so extraordinary a man as Johnson, 
with its concomitant circumstances, was a peculiar 
undertaking attended with much anxiety and labour, 
and that the conversations of people in general are by 
no means of that nature as to bear being registered, and 
that the task of doing it would be exceedingly irksome 
to me. Class me then, my dear Sir, with none but who 
are clear of a prejudice which you see may easily be 
cured : I trust there are enough who have it not I can 
return you the compliment, that I should certainly 
consider a quarrel with you as a real misfortune. I 
now do not apprehend that there can be even any cold- 
ness. • . ." etc.* 

We have shown how many allusions Boswell made 
to his friend Wilkes, some of a rather awkward and 
oflfensive kind; though the good-natured Wilkes was 
not the man to take oflfence.f 

* Letter in Messrs. Sotheby's Catalogue, November 27, 1889, 
dated April, 1791. * ' 

f In Mr. Walford's ** Antiquarian " is given an interesting 
account of the copy which the author presented to Mr. Wilkes, 
which I myself had once the opportunity of purchasing : " In the 
cover of each volume there was a book-plate, with the owner's 
coat of arms and name — *John Wilkes, F.R.S.,' and with the 
motto, * Arcul meo rum confido.* At the bottom of the blank 
reverse of the last leaf of the Dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is an autograph inscription in the handwriting of James Boswell:-^ 

" * To John Wilkes, Esq : 
from his much obliged friend, 

The Authour. 

* Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.^ 

" There is a printed list of * Corrections and Additions which 
the Reader is requested to make with his Pen, before perusing the- 
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It must have needed all Wilkes's bonhomie and 
lod humour to have passed over the style in which 

ing Life.' Theae, which are twenty-four in number, Wilkes 
hu carefully attended to, down to the minutest particulars. 

" But the chief interest ceotres in two original notes in Wilkes's 
handwriting, the first of whit^h supplies the tpnttsi'nw verba of 
Johnson, niisreported by Boswell. 

"la vol. i., p. 10?-108 (under date 1749, when Johnson was 
forty years old, and when Garriuk was in the fall flush of his early 
fame), the following passage oceurs in the text : — 

*' *Ue [JohnsonJ for a considerable time used to frequent the 

Room, and seemed to take delight in dissipating hie gloom 

mixing in iLo sprightly chit-chat of the motley circle then to 

found there. Mr, DaWd Uume related to me from Mr. Garrick 

lal Johnson at last denied himself this amusement, from con- 

lidwations of rigid virtue; saying, "I'll come no more behind 

your scenes, David ; for the silk stockings and white besoms of 

actresses excile my am firout propensities.' '' 

Whether the four woi-ds in italics were substituted by Hume, 

sacritice to the proprieties, in relating the story to Boswell, or 

a polite periphrasis of Boswell himself, mindful for once of 

lat was dae vir'jinibus paeriiqiie, cannot now with certainty bo 

^d. Wilkes infurius us, on the aathority of Garrick him- 

vhom the utterance was addressed, what those words 

;nally were. We are unable to reproduce them here ; but they 

1 be forthcoming to such students as may communicate privately 

;Ii the writer of this paper, or with the editor or publisher of 



"At vol. ii. p. 141,01 



B this passage in the text : — * Johnson 
^ ^. his happy discriminative manner, a 

portrait of tlie lute Mr. Fitsiherbert, of Derbyshire' 

** To this Wilkes has appended the following mannscript nolo 
at the foot of the page : — ■ Lady Vane described Mr, Fitj-herbert 

tU. She said that he was very dry, very thy, and very 
"It waa with some disappointment that I found no marginalia 
annotations against the passages where Wilkes himself person- 
iilly fignrea as one of the dramaiit personal of Boswell'ii narrative ; 
bat against his name in the index, Wilkes haa enumerated othei- 
pages where it is incidentally mentioned or introduced either by 
)ba biographer or by Johnson and bis interlocutors. Ue has aJao 
Ided to the index a reference to ' Wombs,' ii. 501,' — the passage 
llierv Johnson declares that ' ladies set no value on the moral 
IKTiKter of men who pay their addresses to them ; the givatest 
ifligat« will be as well received a« the man of the greatest 
' " 0tct Wilkes, when he had read it« declared to the 
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he was exhibited in Boswell's work. No worse 
specimen of indiscretion could be found than this. He 
reports Johnson as saying: *'It is wonderful to think 
that all the force of government was required to 
prevent Wilkes from being chosen the chief magistrate 
of London, though the liverymen knew he would lob 
their shops, knew he would debauch their daughters." 
This was gross, especially as it was published at a 
moment when the world was beginniog to forget and 
condone Wilkes's follies. To this he added his comment 
in a note : " I think it incumbent on me to make some 
observation on this strong satirical sally on my classical 
companion, Mr. Wilkes. Reporting it lately firom 
memory, in his presence, I expressed it thus : * They 
knew he would rob their shops if lie durst, they knew 
he would debauch their daughters if he could,* which, 
according to the French phrase, may be said renchirir 
on Dr. Johnson ; but on looking into my Journal, I 
found it as above, and would by no means make any 
addition. Mr. Wilkes received both readings with a 
good humour that I cannot enough admire. Indeed, 
both he and I are too fond of a hon mot, not to 
relish it, though we should be ourselves the object of 
it." Here he not only repeats Johnson's offensive and, 
it must be said, unfounded criticism, but adds of his 
own motion something to make it still more offensive. 
On referring to his note for the true version he takes 
credit for not altering it: *' would by no means make 
any addition." 

The tolerance or indifference of Wilkes is shown in 
the total absence of comment on the passages referring 

author, " It is a wonderf al book." Next day Boswell wrote to him 
to have this opinion in wi'iting. " Do confirm this to me, so that 
I may have your testimonies in my archives at Auchinleck.V 
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to himself. We find that Wilkes had even helped his 
friend with a timely loan : — 

Mr. Boswell to Mr. Wilkes. 

"Dear Sir, — ^Notwithstanding a late seasonable 
relief I am not yet free from vexatious embarrassments. 
But I should be very uneasy if I could not restore what 
was put into my hands upon the most liberal terms, 
when it is of any consequence to you, and still more, 
when I am informed that at this moment trifles are 
of importance. I am very sorry to find that I can- 
not command it till next week. But you may depend 
upon its being thus gratefully returned. I am, dear 
sir, your obliged friend and humble servant, James 
Boswell. 

" Great Portland Street, Dec. 24, 1792." • 

Boswell to Wilkes. 

^'Mr. Boswell presents his compliments to Mr. 
Wilkes — an invitation to dinner will not do. The 
Laird of Auchinleck is not hungry, and he does not 
want wine, but wit. In short, he must have a pleasant 
apology for putting him in fear of Dr. Johnson's dis- 
pleasure on account of a certain Epithalamium, or there 
must be an end to a certain classical and gay 
connection. 

"No. 22, Poultry, March 26, 1783." f 

To the Same. 

" Dear Sir, — ^As I undertook to be the negociator 
of the dinner at your house, l?he High Sheriflf of 

• MS., British Mudeum. ; t Ibid. 
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Pembrokeshire, his brother . Mr. Charles Dilly, and an 
old Vesuvius fellow traveller, I beg to know if next 
Sunday will be convenient for the Chamberlain of 
London. This is ^ omnia magna coguens.^ My best 
compliments to Miss Wilkes. She knows my con- 
ditional threating that you should have been mon beau 
pire. Vale at me ante. James Boswell. 

" General Paoli's, South Audley Street, May 12th." 

A good instance of Boswell^s unbecoming indulgence 
in his dislikes of persons is the following. He praised 
Mr. Maclaurin's argument for the negro, and the motto 
prefixed, " Hominum ne crede colori," which he called 
*' happily chosen. '* This it certainly was not, for 
'* color " would refer to the negro's tint, which we are 
invited not to trust. It proved, however, that he had 
made a complete mistake, and that the " happily chosen " 
motto was " Quamvis iQe niger, etc." He then adds, 
" a circumstance not less strange than true, that a 
brother advocate in considerable practice, but of whom 
it certainly cannot be said * mg&nuas fideliter didicit 
fideliter artes,' asked Mr. Maclaurin, with a face of 
jiippant assurance^ ' Are these words your own ? ' " 
Could anything be more indecorous or foolish ? Agaiuj 
*' Tom Tyers," a great friend of Johnson's, " was exceed- 
ingly obliging" to Mr. Boswell, a claim certainly, to 
forbearance. He dared, however, to publish a short 
biography of Johnson ; on which Boswell proceeds to 
describe him as "eccentric," running about the world 
amusing everybody with his desultory conversation- 
"He abounded in anecdote, but was not suflSciently 
attentive to accuracy. I therefore cannot venture to 
avail myself much of his biographical sketch which he 
published, being one among the various persons 
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ambitious of appending their names to that of my 
illustrious friendj^ This was his most contemptuous 
mode of disparaging competitors. 

We have seen that his old enemy Walcot's attacks 
were in a coarse vein. On these a happy parody was 
written by Mr. Chalmers, which is witty, and not ill- 
natured. In his copy of the " Life," we find this note : 
" This imitation I printed in the Morning Herald, 
in July, 1791. When Bos well discovered I had 
written it, he often took an opportunity in my company 
to praise it, and had once an intention to have 
printed it in his octavo edition, but was dissuaded. To 
all appearance he took it, as it was meant, in good 
part, and was after very friendly with me." How 
creditable is this to Bozzy's good nature and good 
humour ! For he was so pleased with the wit of the 
thing, that he could condone the ridicule of himself. 

'' P. P.: ' Pray, Doctor, what is your opinion of Mr* 
Boswell's literary powers ? ' 

*' Johnson : ' Sir, my opinion is, that whenever 
Bozzy expires, he will create no vacuum in the region 
of literature — ^he seems strongly aflFected by the cacoethes 
scribendi; wishes to be thought a rara am, and in 
truth so he is — ^your knowledge in ornithology, sir, will 
easily discover to what species of bird I allude.' Here 
the Doctor shook his head and laughed. 

" P. P. : ' What think you, sir, of his account of 
Corsica ? — of his character of Paoli ? ' 

" Johnson : * Sir, he hath made a mountain of a 
wart. But Paoli hath virtues. The account is a 
farrago of disgusting egotism and pompous inanity.' 

" P. P. : * I have heard it whispered, Doctor, that 
should you die before him, Mr. B. means to write your 
life/ 
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'* Johnson : * Sir, he caanot mean me so irrepaiable 
an injury — which of us shall die first is only known 
to the Great Disposer of events : but were I sure that 
James Boswell would write my life, I do not know 
whether I would not anticipate the measure by taking 
his.' (Here he made three or four strides across the 
room, and returned to his chair with violent emotioiL) 

" P. P. : * I am afraid that he means to do you the 
favour.' 

^* Johnson: *He dares not — ^he would make a 
scarecrow of me. I give him liberty to fire his blunder- 
buss in his own face, but not murder wic, sir. I heed 
not his avros c^ Boswell write my life ! why, the 
fellow possesses not abilities for writing the life of an 
ephemeron.' " 

There are also numbers of allusions and incidental 
notices which have a slightly oflFensive tone, and which 
are contrived to make the persons named feel ** awkward.'* 
Here is one example : Lord Hailes, whom Boswell 
troubled a good deal, had said of Johnson's legal argu- 
ment that "it was pleasantly and artfully composed." 
On which Boswell says in a note, " Why his Lordship 
uses the epithet 2yleasantly when speaking of a grave 
piece of reasoning I cannot conceive. But different men 
have different notions of pleasantry." He then tells of 
a gentleman at the opera, who, when Medea was about 
killing her children, "turned to me with a smile and 
said, ' Funny enough.' " Lord Hailes could not have been 
pleased with this similitude.* 

* From the redoubtable Dr. Farmer he received some rongb 
treatment : " After wondering how a Scotch advocate should be so 
perfectly uninformed as to know nothing of the beet edition and 
the best modem editor of Demosthenes, I will only say of him 
what Dr. Taylor himself probably would, had he seen the strange 
passage — at least I have heard him say it of many similar geniuses. 
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One distlDctioiiy at least, that was secured to him by 
the publication of tiis volumes was his election by the 
Boyal Academy to the honorary oflSce of Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence. To his great gratification he 
was now, at last, taken seriously — ^like Goldsmith, Burke, 
and other friends ; and he wrote his letters of thanks 
in three languages.* 

* The fellow ! why wcmld he go ont of his way to make sach 
Unndering work r ' I sent this to Nichols ; and he retnmed 
Boswell's note of his readiness to correct. — T. F." Boswell, it 
seems, had described Taylor as the translator of Demosthenes ; bat 
he altered the word to ** editbr." 

* Not, as Dr. B. Hill says, because he was so proud of his know- 
ledge, but to show the Academy that he was fitted for the office. 

I. 

" October 31, 1791. 

** To the President and Council of the Boyal Academy of Arts in 

London* 

*' Gentlemen, — ^Your unsolicited and unanimous selection of me 
to be Secretary for Foreign Correspondence to yonr Academy, 
and the gracious confirmation of my election by his Majesty, I 
acknowledge with the warmest sentiments of gratitude and 
respect. 

** I have always loved the arts, and during my travels on the Con- 
tinent I did not neglect the opportunities I had of cultivating a 
taste for them. That taste I trust will now be much improved, 
when I shall be so happy as to share in the advantages which the 
Boyal Academy affords ; and I fondlv embrace this very pleasing 
distinction, as giving me the means of providing additional solace 
for the future years of my life. 

** Rest assured, Gentlemen, that as 1 am proud to be a member of 
an Academy which has the peculiar felicity of not being at all 
dependent on a minister, but under the immediate patronage and 
superintendence of the Sovereign himself, I shall be zealous to do 
everything in my power that can be of any service to our excellent 
institution. 1 have the honor to be. Gentlemen, your much obliged, 
faithful, humble servant, James Boswell." 

II. 

'M messieurs le Prisident et les autres menibres du Conseil de VAcadhnie 

Boyale des Arts a Londres, 

"Messieubs, — G'est avec la plas vive reconnaissance que j'accepte 
la charge de Secretaire pour la Correspondance Etrang^re de votre 
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Acad^mie, i, laqnelle j'ai en rhonneur d'Stre clioisi par tob saffrages 
iinanimes, gracieasement confirmes par sa Majesty. 

*' Ce choix spontan^, Messieurs, me flatie b^aconp ; et m'inspire 
des d^sirs les plas ardents de m'en montrer digne, aa moins par la 
promptitade avec laqnelle je saUirai tonte occasion de faire ce que 
je ponrrai pour contribuer a Tayant^ge des Arts et la c^l6brit6 de 
TAcad^mie. J'ai rhooneor d'etre, avec tonte la consideration pos- 
sible, Messieurs, yotre serviteur tr^-oblige, tres-humble et tr^s- 
fidele, BoswELL.*' 

III. 

** Agli illustrisnmi Slgnari tl Prestdente e Gonsiglieri delV Academia 

Beale delle arti in Londra, 

'' Ayreste f orse, illustrissimi Signori, potuto scegliere molte per- 
sone piu degne dell' Officcio di Segretario per la correspondenza 
Btraniera ; ma non sarebbe, son certo, state possibile di troyar alcuuo 
dal quale questa distinzione sarebbe stata piu stimata. Sento con un 
animo molto riconoscente la parzialita che 1' Academia a ben yoluto 
mostrar per me ; e mi conto f eUcissimo che la mia elezione sia stata 
graziosamente confirmata dalla sua Msesta, lo stesso Soyrano che a 
fondato TAcademia e che si e sempre mostrato il suo beneficente 
Prottetorck Vi prego, Signori, di credere que porro ogni mio 
studio a contribuiro tanto che potro alia prosperita della nostra 
instituzione ch' e giA arriyata ad un punto si respetteyole. Ha 
Tonor d'essere, illustrissimi Signori, yostro umilissimo e deyotissima 
servo, GiACOMO Boswkll."^ 

^ " Life of Johnson,*' edited bj Dr. B. HilK 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

DISSIPATION — INDULGENCE IN LIQUOR — DEATH. 

There is nothing more sad or piteous than the following 
this pleasant being to his disastrous end, and marking 
the decay of the once cheerful, good-natured Boswell : 
with the gradual change from the sjrmpathizing follower 
of Johnson into the maudlin creature who had to revive 
his spirits of nights by the bottle. The truth was, 
before his death poor Bozzy had become something very 
near what may be called " a sot." It was humiliating 
that his friends should have often to interpose to try 
to rescue him from this fatal vice, by persuading him to 
enter into compacts — as a favour — with them, not to 
drink more than a very liberal allowance for a certain 
number of weeks or months. No one, indeed, felt so 
acutely as the poor toper the sadness of his situation, or 
the precipice to which he was hurrying, and he clutched 
vainly at straws in the hope of saving himself Like 
most weak mortals, he must take the world into his con- 
fidence, and, as if to guarantee his reform of life, told as 
many persons as possible how he had registered these 
vows to give up drinking. 

His old friends, Paoli and Temple, and later Mr. 
Courtenay, had all good-naturedly tried to help him in 
this way. But such devices could have little result. In 
the case where he thus obliged his friend, Mr. Courtenay, 
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he confessed that he had broken the pledge nearly a weet 
before the time, but did not appear to think that this 
amounted to an infringement of the bargain. 

It was in 1792 that Mr. Wilberforce was setting off 
for Bath, in a highly strung religious mood, and wishing 
to do good to all men. He went a little out of his road 
to call upon Sir W. Young, driving to his house, and 
staying the night. He found there " our own Bos well," 
as Johnson styled him : certainly " not a godly company 
and opposed to the abolition of slavery. Bozzy talked of 
Johnson. Sat up too- lat€." Next day he " had some 
serious talk with Bozzy, who admitted the depravity of 
human nature. Last night he expressed his disbelief of 
eternal punishment. He asked me to take his bag home, 
and walked off into the west of England, with two shirts 
and a nightcap in his pocket saiis servant" " Poor 
Boswel] !" wrote Wilberforce, so late as 1832, recalling 
this scene ; " I once had some curious conversation with 
him ; he was evidently low and depressed, and appeared 
to have many serious feelings. He told me that Johnson 
had assured him that he was never intimately acquainted 
with one religious clergyman." 

There is something pathetic in the struggle which 
he was making in these declining days, and in which 
he felt himself almost helpless. 

In June, 1793, as he was coming from some revel, 
and scarcely in a condition to protect himself, he was set 
upon in the streets, knocked down, and robbed. He was 
much cut about the head, and confined to his bed for 
many days, '' in pain and fever, and helpless as a child." 
This discreditable incident he determined, alas ! too late, 
should be a " crisis in my life : I trust I shall henceforth 
be a sober, regular man. Indeed, my indulgence in 
wine has, of late years especially, been excessive. You 
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remember what Lord Eliot said, nay, what you, I am 
sorry to think, have seen. Your suggestion as to my 
being carried off in a state of intoxication is awful. I 
thank you for it, my dear friend. It impressed me 
much, I assure you." Mr. Elwin had seen a passage in. 
the letters, omitted from the published volume, which was 
even more significant. His friend Temple relates : " On 
Sunday Boswell and I communicated. You know we 
dined at Forster's : he drank too much Madeira, and got 
intoxicated, and was seen staggering on the ramparts." 
Alas ! Boswell has registered a saying of his own, but 
intended for others, "A drunken fellow is not honest.' 
"A stick," said I, "kept always moist, must become 
rotten." 

And now the inevitable result of these long-sustained 
excesses was to appear. No constitution could have 
withstood so disorderly a life ; and the poor, weak, help- 
less Boswell was at last to be called upon for the final 
penalty. 

In April, 1794, his friend Temple had a fall from his 
horse, which suggested serious and anxious thoughts 
indeed to his friend. "In a moment," he moralized, 
"the awful separation which we so much dread might 
have taken place." This solemn reflection was at the 
opening of the letter; but at its close, we have this 
strange mundane confidence : " You seem too violent 

against D on account of Miss M . I have heard 

alteram partem ; but I will try to persuade him to get 
her apothecary's bill paid for her. You must not con- 
sider her by any means as having these extraordinary 
strong claims on the Admiral. The J640 annuity will, 
I doubt not, be certain." 

This . significant transaction, into which Boswell 
entered with a strong goAt^ or sympathy, shows that, to 
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the very last, his ideas of rectitude were curiously 
warped. 

On the eve of his last illness, we find him busy at his 
great work. The second edition of the book, "revised 
and augmented," had been called for in 1793, and 
made its appearance in three stout and rather unwieldy 
octavos.* This had not gone off at his death in 1795, so 
it had taken some four years to exhaust two editions. 
This shows that the success of the book was not quite so 
rapid as is commonly supposed.f 

* At the end of the second volume a number of letters are 
^dded, thus introduced : '* After the first two volumes of this work 
were printed off, my worthy friend, Mr. Langton, in searching 
among his papers, found the following valuable letters of Dr. 
Johnson, beginning with the first which that gentleman received 
from him. Though it is impossible, in the present edition, to insert 
them in chronological order, I cannot withhold from my readers 
60 gi'eat a satisfaction as the perusal of them ofPered." — It may be 
said here that Boswell always showed much artistic instinct in his 
selection of the Johnsonian letters. He was anxious to have such 
only as were associated with the leading figures of his narrative ; 
whereas it is now the fashion to suppose that any nnpablished 
Johnsonian letter may be appropriately introduced. 

t His preface to the new edition is most interesting, written 
in his clear, admii^ble style ; a little exultant too. But there is no 
exaggeration in the terms used to describe the reception and 
actual position of his work. We must always admire in our author 
this measured and judicious tone of his language. ** That I was 
anxious for the success of a work which had employed much of 
ray time and labour, I do not wish to conceal ; but whatever doubts 
I at any time entertained, have been entirely removed by the very 
favourable reception with which it has been honoured. That 
reception has excited my best exertions to render my book more 
perfect ; and in this endeavour I have had the assistance not only 
of some of my particular friends, but of many other learned and 
in genious men, by which I have been enabled to rectify some mis- 
takes, and to enrich the work with many valuable additions. These 
I have ordered to be printed separately in quarto, for the accom- 
modation of the purchasers of the first edition. May I be permitted 
to say that the typography of both editions does honour to the 
press of Mr. Henry Baldwin, now Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers, whom I have long known as a worthy man and 
an obliging friend* 

** In the strangely mixed scenes of human existence, onr f edings 
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Ho wag now busily engrossed, preparing his thii-d 
edition, assisted by his friend Malone, who states that 



am often &t onoe pleasing anil paSnfol. Of this trath, the progress 
of the presunti work farnishcs a striking instance. It was highly 
l{ratif]'ing t» me that mj friend. Sir Joshna Reynolds, to wham it 
is inscHbeil, lired to perase it, and ta give the strongest testimony 
to Its Gtielity ; bat bufore a second edition, vrhich he contributed to 
improve, cunld be finiBheil, the world has been deprived of tbftt 
niixb Tataable man ; a loss of which the regret will be deep, and 
lasting, and eitvnsire, proportionate to the felicity which he dif- 
fused ttuouiih a wide circle of udmirers and Friends. 

"In reflecliiig that the illustrious sobject of this work, by being 
mora extensively and intimately known, however elevated before, 
haa riteu in the Tencration and love of mankind, 1 feel a satisfac- 
tion beyond wliat fame can afford. We cannot, indeed, too much 
or too often admire hifl wonderful powers of mind, when we con- 
■tder that the principal store of.wib and wisdom which this work 
enntsinii was not a particnUr seleeUinu from his general conversa- 
tioo, but was merely his uccasiunal talk at sneh times as I hail the 
pind fortnne to he in his oouipuny; and, without doubt, if his 
diaeonrse at othi-r pt-riods had been collected with the same atten- 
tion, the whole tcnonr of wltat he altered would have been found 
IobJIv eseellent. 
"Hi* slnmg, clear, and animated enforcement of i-eliglon, 
HslitT, loyalty, and snbordi nation, while it delights and improves 
t wise and the good, will, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to 
li detealable sophistry which has been lately imported from 
ance, under the false name of philosonhy. and with a malignant 
Jnstrj- has been employed against the peace, good order, and 
ppiness of cociety, in our free and prosperims couulry ; but, 
tliulu be to God, without producing the peruicions effects which 
wore hoped for by its propagators. 

" It aeemii to me, iu my momenta of self-eomplaeeocy, that this 
sive liio^iphical work, hotrorsr inferior in its nature, may 
B one n^iSpect be ansimilated to the Odyssey. Aundst a thousand 
toining and instructive episodes, the hero ia never long out of 
; for they are all to some dt^rco connected with him ; and he, 
B whole course of the history, is exhibited by the author for 
the lie<t advantage of his readers : 



" Slionid (herp he any cold-bloudod and morose mortals who 
nslly dislike this book, 1 will give them a story to apply. When 
tho great Uuke of Marlborough, accompunietl by Lord Cadogan, 
waa onr day recunnoitring the army iu Flanders, a heavy rain came 
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it was almost ready for press, when the author was 
seized with his last illness. This must always be* re- 
garded as a literary misfortune ; for Malone was so 
industrious a commentator, that we are inclined to 
suspect that, as he was uncontrolled, he must have made 
abundant changes. At . all events, it is difficult to 
distinguish between the author's work and his. 

Boswell had received one warning, in the shape 
of an attack of weakness early in April, when he 

on, and they both called for their cloaks. Lord Gadogan's servant, 
a good-humoured alert lad, brought his lordship's in a minute. 
The duke's servant, a lazy sulky dog, was so sluggish, that lys 
grace, being wet to the skin, reproved him, and had for answer, 
with a grunt, ' I came as fast as I could ; ' upon which the duke 
calmly said, ' Cadogan, I would not for a thousand pounds have 
that fellow's temper.' 

" There are some men, I believe, who have, or think they have, 
a very small share of vanity. Such may speak of their Hteraiy 
fame in a decorous style of diffidence. But I confess, that I am so 
formed by nature and by habit, that to restrain the efEusion of 
delight, on having obtained such fame, to me would be truly pain* 
ful. Why then should I suppress it ? Why * out of the abundance 
of the heart ' should I not speak P Let me then mention with a 
warm, but no insolent exultation, that I have been regaled with 
spontaneous praise of my work by many and various persons, emi- 
nent for their rank, learning, talents, and accomplishments ; much 
of which praise I have under their hands to be reposited in my 
archives at Auchinleck. An honourable and reverend friend 
speaking of the favourable reception of my volumes, even in the 
circles of fashion and elegance, said to me, ' You have made them 
all talk Johnson.' Yes, I may add, I have Johnsonised the land; 
and I trust they will not only talk but think Johnson. 

** To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted would 
be tediously ostentatious. I cannot however but name one, whose 
praise is truly valuable, not only on account of his knowledge and 
abilities, but on account of the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, 
in which he is now employed, which makes everything that relates 
to him peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartney favoured me with 
his own copy of my book, with a number of notes, of which I have 
availed myself. On the first leaf I found, in his lordship's hand- 
writing, an inscription of such high commendation, that even I, 
vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to publish it. J. Bosw£LL» 

« Ist July, 1793." 
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returned from his club, *' quite spent and languid/' We 
learn nothing of his state until a week later, when, 
on April 8th, he sat down to write to his old friend, and 
thus began : — 

" My dear Temple, — I would fain write to you in 

my own hand, but reall)'- cannot " (These words are 

in faltering characters, and scarcely legible, showing 
that he was completely prostrated. His son James then 
took the pen.) " Alas ! my friend, what a state is this. 
... The pain which continued for so many weeks was 
very severe indeed^ and when it went off, I thought 
myself quite well ; but I soon felt a conviction that I 
was by no means as I should — so exceedingly weak, as 
my miserable attempt to write to you afforded a proof. 
All, then, that can be said is, that I must wait with 
patience. But ! my friend, how strauge is it that at 
this very time of illness you and Miss Temple should 
have been in such a dangerous state. Much occasion 
for thankfulness is there, that it has not been worse 
with you. Pray write, or make somebody write, fre- 
quently. I feel myself a good deal stronger to-day, 
notwithstanding this scrawl. God bless you, my dear 
Temple I I ever am your old and affectionate friend, 
here, and I trust hereafter, James Bos well." 

At the end, his son James added a postscript to say 
that the situation was grave, and his father ignorant 
of his dangerous condition. They had hopes, however, 
as he was able to take nourishment, that his strong 
constitution would carry him through. In a day or two 
he rallied considerably, after remaining in ^' an extra- 
Qidinaay state of pain and weakness." He had the best 
advice — ^that of Dr. Warren and Mr. Earle, the surgeon, 
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and his recovery was now looked for* But ten days 
later he relapsed, was taken with a fever, shivering fits, 
and other disorders. 

Another letter, written from his death-bed, has a 
pathetic interest. It shows the warmth of his heart, 
even under such faying conditions, and which he retained 
to the last. 

Boswell to Warren Hastings. 

"Mr. Boswell presents his respectful compliments 
to Mr. Hastings. 

**He has ever since Tuesday se'night been close 
confined to bed with a severe and alarming fever, 
which has deprived him of being present at Mr. Hastings' 
honourable acquittal, and of offering him in person 
his sincere and warm congratulations which he thus 
conveys. 

" Dn Warren now gives him the pleasing assurance 
that his sufferings are now at an end. The moment 
that he is able to go abroad, he will fly to IVIr. Hastings, 
and expand his soul in the purest satisfaction. 

*' Considering the very powerful influence which has 
been shamefully used to aid the rancorous prosecution, 
there is no wonder that some effect was produced ; but 
it is to the credit of the Lords that it was within narrow 
limits. There appears, however, an accumulated base- 
ness almost beyond credibility. 

" Great Poland Street, April 24, 1795.'' * 

His brother, the former Spanish merchant, was now 
with him, and witnessed the departure of poor " Bozzy." 
It was he who had the sad duty of writing to Mr. 
Temple on May 19, 1795, that the good, ''flighty," 

* MS., British Museum. 
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clever, warm-hearted **Bozzy" had ended his fitful 
course, 

''My dear Sir, — I have now the painful task of 
informing you that my dear brother expired this morn- 
ing at two o'clock: we have both lost a kind, affec-' 
tionate friend, and shall never have such another. He 
has suffered a great deal during his illness, which has 
lasted five weeks, but not much in his last moments. 
May God Almighty have mercy upon his soul, and 
receive him into his Heavenly Kingdom. 

" He is to be buried at Auchinleck, for which place 
his sons will set out in two or three days* They and 
his two eldest daughters have behaved in the most 
affectionate and exemplary manner during his confine- 
ment ; they all desire to be kindly remembered to you 
and Miss Temple, and beg your sympathy on this 
melancholy occasion. 

"I am, my dear Sir, your affectionate, humble 
servant, T. D. Bos well." 

The remains of the poor *' Baron of Auchinleck* 
were taken down to the family seat So passed away 
one to whom readers are under deep obligation, and 
who has certainly increased the harmless gaiety of the 
nation.* 

* In the papers was to be read : " At three o'clock this morn- 
ing, at his house in Great Poland-street, in the 55th year of his 
age, after an illness of five weeks (an intermitting fever at first), 
James Boswell, esq., whose death will be most sincerely regretted 
by all who really knew him. We have not room this month to do 
joatice to his merits ; bat a full acconnt of him shall be given in 
our next* 

*' His remains were carried to Anchinleck ; and the following 
inscription is engpraved on his coffin-plate : 

*' ' James Boswell, Esq. died 19 May, 1795, aged 55 years ^ ' 
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Mr. Bos well left a' will, which is a charac^ristic 
document, written in the year 1785, in Londop, He 
confesses that he has prepared it "under the appre- 
hension of some danger to his life, which, however, may 
prove a false alarm." * This was, no doubt, an attack 
of serious illness, and not, as Dr. Jlogers supposes, an 
impending duel, which was hardly in Bozzy's way.f 

over which, in a shield, are the initials J. B. between two strips of 
laurel ; and his crest, On a wreath Argent and Sable, a hawk with 
a hood on all proper. Motto, over the crest, v e a t e f o t. — The 
arms borne by Mr. B. (in virtue of a grant in Scotland 1780) 
were, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, on a f ess Sable three cinquefoils 
of the field, a canton Azure charged with a galley, sails furled, 
with a tressure Or. 2 and 3, quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a lion 
rampant Azure ; 2 and 3, Or, a saltire and chief Gules ; over all, 
a cross engrailed Sable. Crest as above." 

* The paper seems to have been prepared without the assist- 
ance of a Scotch practitioner, and I fancy that any English or 
Scotch lawyer would pronounce that it was impracticable. The 
dispo»tions beyond being mere ¥dshes seem worthless. 

f Dr. Eogers indeed speculates that he was expecting a chal- 
lenge from Lord Macdonald, for the libels in the " Toar," but he 
forgets that the book was not published until the following year. 

Dr. Rogers has published this will from the Commissariat 
Register of Glasgow, preserved in the General Register House, 
Edinburgh, vol. 74, p. 194 : — 

"I James Boswell Esqtiire of Auchinleck having already 
settled everything concerning my Landed Estate so far as is in 
my power as an heir of Entail, so that my mind is quiet respecting 
my dear wife and children, do now when in perfect soundness of 
mind but under the apprehension of some danger to my life which 
however may prove a false alarm, thus make my last Will and 
Testament containing also clauses of another nature which I desire 
may be valid and effectual. I resign my soul to God my almighty 
and most merciful Father trusting that it will be redeemed by the 
awfuU and mysterious Sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
admitted to endless felicity in heaven. I request that my body 
may be interred in the family burial place in the church at Auchin- 
leck. I appoint my much valued spouse Mrs. Margaret Mont- 
gomerie and my worthy friend Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 
Baronet, to be my Executors and in case of the death of either of 
-them the office shall devolve solely to the survivor. And whereas 
my honoured and pious grand mother Lady Elizabeth Boswell 
* devised to the heir succeeding to the barrony of Auchinleck from 
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It will be seen that the notion of " granting " deeds 
of entail, to be executed, and leases to be given to 

generation to generation the Ebony Cabinet and the dressing plate 
of silver gilt, which belonged to her mother Veronica, Countess of 
Kincardine, leaving it however optional to her son my father that 
entail thereof or not as he should think fit, and he having neg* 
looted to do so, whereby the said Ebony Cabinet and dressing plate 
are now at my free disposal, I do by these presents dispose the 
same to the heir succeeding to the barrony of Auchinleck from 
geDoraiion to generation. And I declare that it shall not be in 
the power of any such heir to alienate or impignorate the same on 
any account whatever. And I do hereby dispose to the said heirs 
of Entail in their order, all lands and heritages belonging to me, 
in fee simple, after payment of my debts, but under this provision, 
that in case any of them shall alienate the said Ebony Cabinet and 
dressing plate, the person so alienating shall forfeit the sum of 
One Thousand Pounds sterling, which shall be paid to the next 
heir succeeding by entail. And I declare that the heir of Entail 
first succeeding to these my unentailed lands, shall within six 
months after his succession thereto execate a deed of Entail thereof 
to the same series of heirs with that in the Eatail executed by my 
Father and me, which if he fails to do they shall then go to the 
next heir of Entail, and it is also an express condition that he 
shall divest himself of the fie thereof and reserve only his life-rent. 
I mean this to apply to the said first succeeding heir. Farther- 
more as my late honoured Father made a very curious collection 
pf the classics and other books, which it is desireable should be 
preserved for ever in the family of Auchinleck, I do by these 
presents dispose to the successive heirs of Entail of the barrony 
of Auchinleck " [here there is a word torn off] '* Greek and Latin 
books, as also all manuscripts of whatever kind, lying in the house 
of Auchinleck, under the same conditions and under the same 
forfeiture as I have mentioned with regard to the Ebony Cabinet 
and dressing plate, and all my other moveable Estate or Executory 
I leave equally among my other children, the furniture in the 
house of Auchinleck to be valued by two sworn appreazers, and 
the heir to keep it at that value and pay the same to my younger 
children, excepting however all my pictures which I dispose to the 
said successive heirs of Entail under the same conditions and 
forfeiture as above mentioned, and excepting also the famiture in 
my house at Edinburgh which I bequeath to my dear wife. I 
bequeath one hundred pounds sterling to my dear brother Thomas 
David BoBwell Esquire banker in London, to purchase a piece of 
plat9 to keep in remembrance of me in his family and to my dear 
brother Lieutenant John Boswell being a batchelor, I bequeath 
Fifty Qni^ieas to purchase a ring or whatever other thing he may 
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tenants, after the owner's death was Utopian enough ; 
as well as the device for " curing " the absence of a 
proper stamp. 

like best to keep for my sake. To my friends the Beyerend Mr. 
Temple in Cornwall, John Johnstone Esqnii*e of Grange, Sir John 
Dick Baronet, Sir WiUiam Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, Captain 
John Macbryde of the Royal Navy, and Mr. Charles Dilly of 
London, bookseller, Alexander Fairlie of Fairlie, Esq. and Eldmnnd 
Malone Esq. of the kingdom of Ireland, The Hon. Colonel James 
Stewart and George Dempster Esquire, I bequeath each a gold 
mourning ring, and I hereby leave to the said Sir William Forbes^ 
the Reverend Mr. Temple and Edward Malone Esquire all my 
manuscripts of my own composition, and all my letters from 
various persons to be published for the benefit of my younger 
children, as they shall decide, that is to say they are to have a 
discretionary power to publish more or less. I leave to Mr. Jame» 
Bruce my overseer Twenty Pounds yearly during his life and if 
he shall continue to reside at Auchinleck I leave to him the house 
he now possesses with his meal and all other perquisites. And to- 
Mrs. Bell Bruce my housekeeper I leave Ten pounds yearly during 
her life with two pecks of meal weekly in case of her not liveing 
in the family of Auchiuleck. Lastly, as there are upon the estate- 
of Auchinleck several tenants whose families have possessed their 
farms for many generations, I do by these presents grant leases- 
for nineteen years and their respective lifetimes of their present 
farms to John Templeton in Hopland, James Murdoch in Blacks- 
town commonly called the Raw, James Peden in Old Byre, 
William Samson in Mill of Auchinleck, John Hird in Hirdstown^ 
William Murdoch in Willocks town, and to any of the sons of the- 
late James Caldow in Stivenstown whom the ministers and elders 
of Auchinleck shall appix)ve of, a lease of that farm in the above- 
terms, the rents to be fixed by two men to be mutually chosen by 
the laird of Auchinleck for the time and each tenant. I also grant 
a lease in the like terms to Andrew Dalrymple in Mains of Auchin- 
leck, my Baron officer. And I do beseech all the succeeding heirs- 
of Entail to be kind to the Tenants and not to turn out old pos» 
sessors to get a little more rent. And in case my nomination of 
Tutors and Curators to my children being written upon unstampeti 
paper should not be valid, I here again constitute and appoint my 
dear wife, Mrs. Margaret Montgomerie and my worthy friend Sip 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, or the survivor of them, to the said 
office with all usual powers and with the i*ecommendations con- 
tained in the said unstamped deed. In witness whereof, these 
presents written with my own hand (of which I consent to the 
registration in the books of Council and Session that they may 
have full effect and thereto constitute my procurators) are sub^ 
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Boswell left all his papers, and letters from emi- 
nent persons, journals, travels, etc., to his three 

scribed by me at London this twenty eight day of May, On^ 
thonsand Seven hnndi*ed and Eighty five, before these witnesses 
Mr. Edward Dilly bookseller there, and Mr. John Normaville his 
clerk, (signed) James Boswell. Ghs. Dilly witness, John Nor« 
maville witness." 

Dr. Rogers has also obtained the inventory of Boswell's per- 
sonal estate : — 

''In the first place there pertained and belonged to the said 
defanct at the time aforesaid of his death, the articles after- 
mentioned of the values underwritten, whereof the Executor herein 
gives up in inventary the sum of Twenty Shillings sterling of the 
value of each article viz., Imprimis Four hundred and eighty three 
pounds fourteen shillings as the amount of sales of furniture books 
pictares <fec. in the defunct's house in London. Item, Five hundred 
and Seventy six pounds eight shillings and two pence as the value 
of famiture in the hoase of Auchinleck estimated by two sworn 
appraisers. Item, One hundred and five pounds as the value of 
silver plate at Auchinleck exclusive of the family plate devised to 
the heir estimated at or near the bullion value. Item, One hundred 
pounds supposed about the value of the books at Auchinleck per 
catalogue in the hands of the Executor exclusive of Greek and 
Latin classics and manuscripts there, also left to the heir. Item, 
Seventy seven pounds three shillings as the value of cattle and 
stocking at Auchinleck per estimate in the hands of the Executor. 
Item, Three hundred pounds as the value of the remaining copies 
of the Life of D'* Johnson written by the defunct and sold to Mr. 
Dilly bookseller. And One hundred pounds as the supposed value 
of manuscripts left by the defunct. 

** In the second place there was indebted and owing to the said 
defunct at the time aforesaid of his death, the sums of money 
after mentioned for the reasons after specified, viz.. One Pound 
sterling part of the sum of Ninety Seven Pounds eight shillings 
and Eleven pence sterling being a balance of cash in the hands of 
Mr Thomas David Boswell brother to the defunct per accompt. 
Item, One pound sterling, part of the sum of Ninety one pounds 
sixteen shillings and six pence being a claim Mr Alexander 
Boswell the heir for cash advanced to him by Mr Thomas David 
Boswell at the time of the defunct's death and credited to Mr 
Thomas David Boswell in his account with the Executor, Item, 
One pound Sterling part of the sum of Two hundred and twenty 
five pounds fourteen shillings and three pence as arrears of rent of 
the estate of Auchinleck for accounts transmitted by the factor. 
Item, One pound sterling part of the sum of Nine hundred and 
forty two pounds six shillings and seven pence sterling as the 
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executors, with a strict injunction that they should he 
published " for the benefit of his younger children," 
The only discretion allowed them was as to selection. 
The executors, however, transferred this discretion to 
Sir Alexander, who, it is said, destroyed them. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill speaks of the " brutish " conduct of the 
family ; but it may be questioned if there was anything 
really worth preserving. A book, founded on such 
materials by Boswell himself, would have been welcome, 
but in other hands would have had little value. At all 
events, poor "Bozz/s" Utopian notion of providing 
for younger children out of the two or three hundred 
pounds that would be obtained as ** copy money " was 
absurd. It is likely enough the heir purchased these 
scraps, and thus carried out the directions of the wilL 

claim against the heirs of said estate under the Entail act for three 
fourths of the defanct's expenditare in improving the Entailed 
estate bearing interest from Martinmas seventeen, hundred and 
ninety five. Item, One pound sterling, part of the sum of nine 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling as half a year's rent of said 
estate due to the Executor by law for the year Seventeen hundred 
and ninety five, being the year in which the defunct died per 
rental furnished by the factor. Item, one Pound sterling part of 
the sum of forty two pounds nine shillings and one penny being a 
balance of account due by Mr. Dilly, bookseller. Item, One pound 
sterling, part of the sum of six hundred and eighty four pounds 
sixteen shillings and eight pence being debt due by Capt" Bruce 
Boswell of Calcutta of Principal and Interest paid to the Executor 
since the defunct's death. Item, One pound sterling, paid of the 
sum of one hundred and ninety five pounds sterling being a balance 
of debt due by the Trustees of the late Mr Johnston of Grange, as 
stated by the defunct in a holograph view of his affairs made out 
by him, as at the first day of January Seventeen hundred and 
ninety five. And One pound sterling, part of the sum of seven 
hundred pounds sterling and upwards of debts due from variooB 
turnpike roads in Ayrshire for money advanced by the late Lord 
Auchinleck.* 
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CHAPTER XXX III. 

BOS well's family — HIS CHARACTER. 

Before consideriDg the character of this remarkable 
being, we shall follow the fortunes of the unhappy 
children of an unhappy father. Ho was succeeded in 
his title and estate by his eldest son, Alexander, who 
had been educated at Eton. Some of his precocious 
sayings were thought worthy of being recorded in his 
parent's note-book : 

"My son Alexander, one day in December, 1783, 
when in a passion at his sister Phemie for something 
she had said, used this strong expression, * Phemie, if 
your tongue be not cut out, it will soon be full of lies.' " 
— ** January 7, 1784. He understood that there was 
a violent opposition to the king ; and he imagined Sir 
Philip Ainslie was on that side. He said the king 
should send messengers to discover all that are against 
him. That would soon turn Sir Philip Ainslie's brain 
right." — "January 10th. He complained that his 
brother James beat him. Grange said he should not 
mind him, as he was but a child. * Ay,' said he, * but 
he must not be a big man to me' (alluding to the 
weight of his blows)." 

After his father's death. Sir Alexander, th^ new 
laird of Auchinleck, made the grand tour of Europe, 
and cultivated his foreign tastes, He turned, out a 
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rather remarkable character, devoting himself to the 
study of old Scotch literature, attracting the notice 
of Sir Walter Scott. He had a taste for writing Scotch 
ballads, intended to be coarsely humorous and satirical, 
a taste that brought him a disaster. He also in« 
dulged in the costly luxury of a private printing press 
at Auchinleck, whence issued reprints of old, rare 
Scottish tracts. Mr. Lockhart, who knew him, declares 
"that he had all his father, Bozzy*8, cleverness, good 
humour, and joviality, without one touch of his meaner 
qualities." His song, "Jennie the Weaver," was often 
called for, and " he sang it capitally." 

" The late Sir Alexander," wrote Sir Walter to Mr. 
Croker, " was a proud man, and, like his grandfather, 
thought his father lowered himself by his deferential 
suit and service to Johnson* He disliked any allusion 
to the book or to Johnson himself, and I have observed 
that Johnson's fine picture by Sir Joshua was sent 
up stairs out of the sitting apartments at Auchinleck. 
Sir Alexander differed from his father in many par- 
ticulars ; he was a very high-spirited man, whereas in 
James s heirs the blood of Bruce flowed faintly and 
sluggishly, though he boasted so much of it. Indeed, 
with the usual ill-hap of those who deal in mauvaise 
jolaisaiiterie, old Bozzy was often in the unpleasant 
situation of retreating from expressions which could not 
be defended." 

One son, David, died early in the year 1777. The 
other son, James, was a serious character, and had a 
reputation for well grounded learning and knowledge. 
His career was most creditable. He entered Oxford in 
1797, where he obtained a fellowship, and, on leaving, 
devoted himself to the study of old English lite- 
rature, editing, etc. **In the investigatiou of any 
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subject, his inductive judgment and discrimination were 
equally remarkable ; his memory unusually tenacious 
and accurate, and he was always ready to communicate 
what he knew/* When Mr. Malone died, leaving his 
great Shakespeare incomplete, he chose Mr. BosweU as 
his literary executor, and he accomplished the great task 
in a very workmanlike and satisfactory way. 

He was quite as fond of London as his father. His 
social gifts made him sought as an agreeable and accept- 
able guest, and his really good heart, and the warmth 
of his friendship when a call was made upon it, was the 
most remarkable feature of his character. 

As his friend, Mr. Taylor, tells us : " He was more 
cautious in conversation, but not less disposed to partake of 
social enjoyment. Indeed, he inherited the father's love 
of convivial pleasure. He was a barrister, and generally 
reputed to be a man of learning. His merit entitled 
him to all the friends of his father, particularly Mr. 
Malone, Mr. Windham, General Paoli, and the present 
Marquis of Lansdown. He devoted a great part of the 
morning to reading, but from his habits, and the 
general tenour of his conversation, I rather think more 
for literary gratification than for the study of his pro- 
fession. His knowledge of the floating literature of the 
day, particularly any interesting poetry or striking 
novels, was evident ; and referring to any works from 
his recommendation, I had always reason to respect his 
taste and to rely upon his judgment. 

" When he had ended his morning studies, or rather 
amusements, he used to sally forth, and pay a round of 
visits to his friends, as he used freely to say, in hopes 
among them 'to spring a dinner,' for he * strolled 
a bachelor's merry life,' as the song has it. He 
lived very retired in the morning at his chambers 
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in the Temple, and very few, if any, of his friends 
were admitted when they called. It is very probable 
that he never dined in his chambers during the whole 
year, as he was fond of company, and always a welcome 
guest at any friend's table." 

Towards the end of his life, he obtained a Commis- 
sionership of Bankrupts, a coveted form of provision, then 
attainable without much difficulty. His friend asking 
him, had it turned out profitable, he answered pleasantly, 
" Not very, as yet, but we trust to the hops." * 

He died in the Temple on Feb. 24, 1822. 

Among the mourners at his funeral in the Temple, 
was his brother Alexander; and no one could have 
imagined that within a month he was to follow 
this brother to the grave. Disaster thus seemed to 
pursue the ill-fated family. One of the daughters, 

* The catalogue of his library, which was disposed o£ at his 
death, is a curions and even entertaining one. The books were 
sold by Mr. Sotheby in May, 1825, and comprised over three 
thousand two hundi^ lots, bringing £2045. It was the library 
of a scholar, stored with classics, modern Latin writers, curious, 
rare, old English poetry, early French, scarce quarto plays, and manu- 
script fragments. Some of these rarities were sold at prices that 
would excite astonishment now, the first edition of Shakespeare's 
'* "Richard III." bringing but eight shillings. Kemble's folio of 1623 
fetched 100 guineas. He seems to have inherited all his father's 
Johnsonian papera, and the description of some of these are not 
without interest, as, for instance, " a letter of Mr. Byng's to Mr. 
Malone, describing Johuson's last moments ; " the register of the 
baptism of Johnson's father, endorsed " Father's Register ; " John- 
son's manuscript notes on Lord Hailes's proof-sheets ; the two plans 
for the Dictionary, and " copy from memory by Mr. Jephson of 
Johnson's letter to Lord Chesterfield," which Mr. Boswell had, no 
doubt, found useful, though he does not mention it. More 
interesting to us are the following: "Proof-sheets of the first 
edition of Boswell's 'Johnson,* corrected in Mr. Boswell's hand, with 
some remarkable variations, and a parcel of letters and memoranda 
relating to the * Life,' " which brought £9. Also a dictionary of 
the Scottish language in manuscript, by James Boswell, Esq., sen., 
estimated, alas ! at only sixteen shillings. 
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Veronica, Johnson's pet, lost her life, it is said, from her 
affectionate assiduity in attending her father. She died 
on September 26, 1795. The second sister, Euphemia, 
appears to have been slightly deranged. She left her 
family, wrote operas and verses, and seems to have been 
constantly begging assistance from royal personages, 
once on the ground "that she had pledged her piano- 
forte." She charged her family with casting her off, 
though it seems without reason, and desired that she 
might be buried next Dr. Johnson. 

"In 1820, party spirit was extravagantly inflamed 
in Edinburgh, and a newspaper called *The Beacon/ 
subsidized by the Tory faction, was so personal and 
violent in its tone, that a Whig, Mr. Gibson, boldly 
attacked its unseen proprietors, and, announcing that he 
would call some of them to account in the field, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it. It was, however, in a short 
time followed by a new paper no less violent, called 
The Sentinely which was encouraged and supported 
by the same party. Rancour and deadly feud raged 
afresh between the factions, and Mr. Stuart, a well- 
known gentlemen of the time, took an action for libel 
against the editors, Alexander and Borthwick. These 
men, being intimidated, offered, if the action were dis- 
continued, to give up the names of the writers of the 
attacks on Stuart. He set off for Glasgow to receive 
this acknowledgment, and, to his astonishment, found 
that the worst and most personal of the attacks were 
written by a relation of his own. Sir Alexander Boswell 
of Auchinleck, with whom he had always been on ex- 
cellent terms. The hand was disguised, but the spirit 
was malevolent." There was something in this transac- 
tion that suggested his father. Indignant and shocked, 
Mr. Stuart returned to Edinbui-gh to await the arrival 
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of Sir Alexander, who was in London. * The latter, when 
he heard of the papers being given up, knew what was 
in store for him, and selected his friend, suggesting the 
possibility of a trip to the Rhine, " in case he should be 
the successful shot." As soon as he arrived. Lord 
Rosslyn came to him to arrange preliminaries. He 
avowed himself the author of the article, an oflFenaive 
song in which his friend was spoken of as a coward. 

"They met," says Lord Cockbum, "near Auchter- 
pool, in Fife, on March 22, 1822. Stuart, an awkward, 
lumbering rider, had never fired a pistol but once or 
twice from the back of a horse in a troop of yeomanry. 
He stopped at his beautiful Hillside, near Aberdeen, to 
arrange some settlements. Boswell, who was an expert 
shot, told his second, Mr. Douglas, later Marquis of 
Queensberry, that he meant to fire in the air. He fell, 
however, at the first fire. Stuart told me that he never 
was more thunderstruck than when, on the smoke clear- 
ing away, he saw his adversary sinking gently down. 
Sir Alexander died in two daya* Stuart fled at first 
to France, but returned to stand his trial, when he was 
acquitted.'* 

Lord Cockbum draws this character of him : 
"Boswell was able and literary, and, when in the 
humour of being quiet, he was agreeable and kind. 
But in general he was overbearing and boisterous, and 
addicted to coarse personal ridicule. With many re- 
spectable friends his natural place was at the head of a 
jovial board, when every one laughed at his exhaustless 
spirits, but each trembled lest he should be the object 

* The ball struck him in the shoulder and shattered the blade ; 
it was supposed to have entered the spine, as the limbs were quite 
paralyzed. The unfortunate gentleman was carried to Balmuto 
House, where he was attended by his wife, Professor Thomson, 
and several surgeons of eminence. 
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of the next story or song. He even was a short time 
in Parliament. It is curious; but it was he who intro- 
duced, or at least took charge, of tho Act which abolishes 
one old* Scottish statute against fighting a duel or 
sending a challenge."* 

Sir W. Scott, on learning the tragic result, wrote to 
Miss Edge worth : " The sudden death of both the 
Boswells, and the bloody end of one, have given me 
great pain/' He was, indeed, warmly attached to them 
both. Sir Alexander had dined with him in Castle 
Street only two days before the casualty. That 
evening, as Mr. Lockhart recalled, " was the gayest he 
ever spent under Scott*s roof. And though Charles 
Matthews was present, and in his best force, poor 
Boflwell's songs, jokes, and anecdotes showed no eclipse. 
It turned out that he had joined the party he had thus 
delighted immediately after completing the last arrange- 
ments for his duel. Several circumstances of his death 
are exactly reproduced in the Duel Scene in * St. 
Ronan's Well.' " 

James Boswell's third daughter Elizabeth had a 
happier fate than her sisters, and was married to Dr. 
Boswell's grandson William, an advocate, who became 
sheriflF of Berwickshire. It will be interesting to trace 
the direct descendants of James Boswell. Sir Alexander, 
in 1799, married Miss Cumming, the daughter of an 
Edinburgh banker, belonging to the good and ancient 
family of Erenside, by whom he had a son and three 
daughters. One daughter died ; the others were married, 
to Sir W. Elliot and General Vassall. Sir Alexander's 
son James, born in 1806, married in 1830, his cousin, a 
daughter of Sir James Cunningham of Corsehill, who was 
most probably a descendant of the hero of the desperate 

9 «« Memorials of his Time," p. 396. 

VOL. II. o 
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duel that we have described* But he had daughters 
^only. But now was to occur a proceeding enough to 
make the old judge, his ancestor, "turn in his grave." 
So lately as 1850, .his anxious longings to: exclude 
female issue from the entail were frustrated by an ovep- 
sight "In 1850, Sir James Boswell instituted al^^al 
process to prove the invalidity of the Auchinleck entail 
He was opposed by Thomas Alexander Boswell, of 
Crawley Grange, next heir-male, but it was held by the 
judges that as the material word * irredeemably ' was 
written upon an erasure, the •- entail was inoperative. 
Relieved from the settlement of 1776, Sir James Boswell 
bequeathed Auchinleck to his two daughters as- co- 
heiresses. Sir James died in 1857, when the baronetcy 
became extinct. Julia, his eldest daughter, married 
George Mounsey, solicitor, Carlisle, sometime mayor of 
that city. Emily Harriet, the younger daughter, married 
in 1873, the Hon. Richard Wogan Talbot, eldest son of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide.'' 

After allowing all credit to Boswell for his admirable, 
artistic workmanship, and judicious arrangement of his 
materials, it must be admitted that there are some 
blemishes which mar the general symmetry, and are 
difficult to account for. Nothing can be better than the 
general vivacity and the evenness of the narrative ; 
which makes us wonder the more at the introduction of 
certain ponderous disquisitions and discussions, which, 
besides being uninteresting, seem out of place, and 
disturb the interest of the story. At one exciting and 
critical passage — the touching account of Johnson's 
death — this intrusion becomes mal d propos. Thus, 
when he had begun to describe Johnson's last illness, his 
approaching end, and his dignified preparation for the 
same: "Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis 
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both ^the asthma mttd the dropsy- became more violent 
and distressful, etc. : " the author stops to supply a long 
list of his varioas literary schemes : then goes on to give 
a short disquisition on his knowledge of Greek, taking for 
his text, ** during his sleepless nights, he amused himself 
by translating Latin Verse from^ the G-reek." Tlien, to 
our astonishment, he breaks off altogether. '* I shall 
now fulfil my promise of exhibiting " — it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive what — "specimens of various sorts 
of imitations of Johnson* s style;'* and so introduces, 
under headings, the Irish Academy, Dr. Robertson, Miss 
Barney, and so on for several pages, returning to 
Johnson's death-bed, as abruptly as he had left it: 
^* Johnson's affection for his departed relatives seemed 
to grow warmer as he approached the time, etc." These 
wanderings really destroy much of the effect of a 
natural, well-written episode. Another intrusion was 
the long disquisitions on the meaning of classical passages, 
to which a mere allusion occurs in the text. Such as 
that on the line " difficile est communia, etc.," and the 
^*quem Deus vult perdere," discussed at inordinate 
length. In these, there can be little doubt, it was 
Malone who was thus airing his antiquarian knowledge. 
Other ponderous episodes are those " opinions " on Scotch 
points of law, which Boswell " worried " out of his " all 
knowing " friend ; such as the " case of the negro," " the 
•case of the schoolmaster," etc. This was an adroit mode 
of flattering Johnson, for his " opinions " could have had 
no practical value, from his ignorance of Scotch law, and 
were mere academical exercises. Boswell does not say 
poMtively that any use was made of them in the causes, 
and he no doubt considered them as so much useful 
•* copy.'* It is amusing to find Lord Hailes and other 
luminaries affecting to take these productions *' au grand 
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serieux *' and describing tbem ' as ** valuable contribu- 
tions " to Scotch law. 

In a preceding page I have noticed that, in strict 
view of form, Boswell's work is faulty, and its artistic 
construction open to criticism. He had imdertaken 
two duties or offices which seen^ rather incompatible, 
or, at least, do not harmonize together. He was the 
chronicler of Johnson's life and proceedings ; standing, 
as it were, apart, gathering up facts and dates at second 
hand, and surveying the Johnsonian coterie from a 
distance, and impartisJly. Yet he was one of the coterie 
himself, in intimate connection with the subject of his 
memoir, and bound up with the thoughts and feelings 
and expressions of the great man. Thus, there are two 
different points of view from which he regarded his 
hero, and, also, two different methods of narrative ; and 
he had somewhat awkwardly to shift from one to the 
other as the occasion required. The style of writing, at 
one moment becomes dramatic, recording what is passing 
before the writer, but presently sinks into historical 
narrative, as though the writer had no personal connec- 
tion with his subject* 

The question of deciding on Boswell's character — 
whether he was sensible, or a fool, or a combination of 
both, is one of the most intricate and most "knotty" 
points conceivable. Lord Macaulay's harsh and rather 
coarse judgment is well known, and has done poor 
Bozzy's memory much harm. But by this time the great 

• Equally to be condemned are his profuse alterations, amend- 
ments, and additions ; for, before getting ready a second edition,, 
he issued a sort of quarto pamphlet — entitled ** Corrections and 
Additions," with new paragraphs, letters, etc., whose places were 
marked by reference to the proper page. This clumsy and 
rather confusing arrangement he fancied would be welcomed by 
the purchasers of the first edition, who were to bind this* supple- 
ment up at the end of their copies. 
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essayist's glittering and theatrical method, which sacri- 
ficed so much to brilliant antithesis, is well understood. 
In fact BoswelFs character was exactly suited to his 
method ; here he could introduce his " school- boy " and 
apply his favourite form, "no man was ever so, etc., 
and yet no man was so, etc." with telling eflfect. 

Can a man be sensible, shrewd, clever in one 
department, and at the same time, be ridiculous, foolish, 
and unconscious of his folly in another ? It is too 
often assumed that there must be a sort of homo- 
geneousness in human character, and that intention con- 
trols every act. No doubt this can be, a,nd is, so in 
many cases ; but, as a general rule, there is usually a 
failure in some direction. Who so clever, brilliant, and 
sagacious in many ways as Fox or. Sheridan; yet who 
so foolish and reckless in others ? Many of Sheridan's 
acts seemed those of an insane man. Goldsmith was 
called an inspired idiot. Leigh Hunt, La Fontaine, 
Fontenelle, and others, displayed an amount of sim- 
plicity, almost childish, and that seemed irreconcilable 
with cleverness and genius. 

Mr. Elwin — too long lost to the world of criticism — 
was perhaps the first, — Carlyle's essay being, rather, 
metaphysical and controversial, — to put the matter 
in a true light. One of Macaulay's most startling 
statements was, that for such a creature to have written 
one of the best books in the world, is a strange, inex- 
plicable phenomenon. Mr. Elwin says happily, that 
it is not merely strange; nor a phenomenon, but simply 
impossible. Macaulay s Boswell was a fantastic personage 
that never existed — a fool in omnibus, who worked 
mechanically. " Could such a book .be written without 
judgment and discrimination, or without some knaw* 
ledge of the course of an infinite variety of curious and 
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in^Mttuit topics diaeuaBed in it ? The authorship of a 
book giving decided [Htx^ of intellectual power, dis- 
cxinuDadon. or capacity, is a positive iact which caftnot 
be neutralized, or set aside by any number of weak 
aedoiis, or silly speeches. It is just as logical for a 
mass of admirers or apcdogista to infier.fDom Ida- wiitingB 
that he possesses knowledge and judgment, as for his 
assailants to conclude bom his conduct or conversation 
diat he is a fooL Are not the inconsistencies and 
contndictoriness of human nature a by-word ? " * 

In the same spirit, a sensible writer in Chambers* 
Ejicyelopsedia has said, " The remarkable merit of the 
book has led manv to wonder how it could have been 
written by a man of such ^regions weakness and 
vanity as BoswelL Indeed Macaulay advanced the 
preposterous paradox that it was because of his un- 
rivalled qualities as a fool, that its author had written 
the best life in existence. The true explanation, how- 
ever, is that this vanity and folly by no means make up 
the whole mental equipment of Boswell, and these 
unenviable qualities in his character have merely become 
so conspicuous because he has so much less reticence 
than ordinarv men. 

" Nor could the most veracious fool have written such 
a dexterously artistic book : nothing has suflfered in his 
hands, he adds not one word too much, but gives us the 
most vivid dramatic pictures by a few simple but subtle 
strokes. This is not the work of memory nearly so 
much as of artistic production ; it is not photographic 
and realistic half so much as it is idealistic and creative : 
we have here a special literary faculty, and, moreover, 
one of the rarest He had in him something of the 
true Shakespeare secret." 

* Edinburgh Bevimt, v. 105. 
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- The trtitb is, there is " a peccant part " — to use 
JohD8CN(i's phrase — in most clever persons. The balance 
is often disturbed by enthusiasm or excitement, and also 
by a craving for sensual enjoyments, the pleasures of 
conviviality, talk, love of expense, etc. These were 
accountable for most of Boswell's foolish acts. He wbb 
tite montS to an extravagant degree. In estimating 
character, it is no bad test to look round upon our 
acquaintances, where we are likely enough to find types 
of character that correspond with the one we are 
investigating. Who has not met peaons who, when 
talking of subjects they are interested in, kindle, as it 
were, into a sort of extravagance, and form speculations 
p^ectly Utopian and improbable ? Some public 
pesonage has done sometbing that pleases them, and 
their tongue « groTW. abfiolutely wanton in his praise;" 
they pierce into the future; they see amazing and 
immediate neralts ; everything becomes grand, splendid, 
and fruitfol, to a degree that is astonishing to cooler 
uatareB. Boswell had this turn for exaggerated 
appreciation, and it is very common. Vanity, too, is 
another disturbing element. Indulged in, it seems to 
blunt all fine sensibility to ridicule. 

Mr. Croker's estimate of him is judicious, and happily 
expressed. 

" It was a strange and fortunate concurrence, that 
one BO prone to talk and who talked so well, should be 
brought into such close contact and confidence with one 
so zealous and so able to record. Dr. Johnson was a 
man of extraordinary powers, but Mr. Boswell had 
qualities, in their own way, almost as rare. He united 
lively manners with indefatigable diligence, and the 
volatile curiosity of a man about town with the drudg- 
ing patience of a chronicler. With a very good opinion 
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of himself, he was quick in discerning, and franlf in 
aj)plauding, the excellencies of others. . Though proud of 
his own name and lineage, and ambitious of the counten- 
anpe of the great, he was yet so cordial an admirer of 
merity wherever found, that much public ridicule, and 
something like contempt, were excited by the modest 
assurance with which he pressed his acquaintance on all 
the notorieties of his time. His contempoTaries indeed, 
not without some colour of reason, occasionally com- 
plained of him as vain, inquisitive, troublesome, and 
giddy ; but hLs vanity was inoffensive — ^his curiosity 
was commonly directed towards laudable objects — when 
he meddled, he did so, generally, from good-natured 
motives — his giddiness was only an exuberant gaiety, 
which never failed in the respect and reverence due to 
literature, morals, and religion. 

" Mr. Bos well's birth and education familiarized him 
with the highest of his acquaintance, and his good- 
nature and conviviality with the lowest. He describes 
society of all classes with the happiest discrimination. 
Even his foibles assisted his curiosity ; he was sometimes 
laughed at, but always well received ; he excited no 
envy, he imposed no restraint. It was well known that 
he made notes of every conversation, yet no timidity 
was seriously alarmed, no delicacy demurred ; and we 
are perhaps indebted to the lighter parts of his character 
for the patient indulgence with which everybody sub- 
mitted to sit for their pictures." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



BOSWELL AT HIS WORK. 



We now approach an interestiag portioa of our in- 
quiries. Boswell's record is one of the most astonishing 
monuments of accuracy and memory ; and there has 
been much speculation as to what could have been the 
method adopted by him in his system of reporting, and 
how he contrived to expand and manipulate his notes. 
In April, 1778, he himself explains that, " though I did 
not write what is called stenography, or short-rhand, in 
appropriate characters devised for the purpose, I had a 
method of my own of writing half words and leaving 
out some altogether, so as yet to keep the substance and 
language of any discourse which I had heard so much 
in view, that 1 could give it very completely soon after 
I had taken it down." He must, therefore, have always 
had his note-book in his pocket, and it may be imagined 
that from practice he could set down the few ** catch 
words*' that might be necessary without interrupting the 
conversation. Mr. Barclay had seen Boswell lay down 
his hat and take out his note- book to record. At Streat- 
ham, and at houses where he was well known, he did not 
scruple to report re^larly, and it would almost seem 
that he took so little share in what was going on, or was 
60 privilegedi that his proceedings caused as little gene 
as a professional stenographer would to a practised 
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speaker.* Mrs. Piozzi, however, when she found Jbow 
she had suffered from his note-taking, inveighed 
severely against what she calls "a trick, which I 
have seen played on common occasions, of sitting 
steadily down at the other end of the room to write 
at the moment what should be said in company, 
either hy Dr. Johnson or to him. . There is something," 
she adds, "so ill-bred, and so inclining to treachery in 
this conduct, that were it commonly adopted, all confi- 
dence would soon be exiled from society, and a conversa- 
tiofi assembly-room would become tremendous as a court 
of justice." Another witness. Miss Bumey, gives a truly 
ridiculous portrait of the faithful reporter at his work : 
" As Mr. Boswell was at Streatham only upon a morning 
visit, a collation was ordered, to which all were assembled. 
Mr. Boswell was preparing to take a seat that he seemed, 
by prescription, to consider as his own, next to Dr. 
Johnson ; but Mr. Seward, who was present, waved his 
hand for Mr. Boswell to move further on, saying, with a 
smile, ' Mr. Boswell, that seat is Miss Burney's.' 

"He stared, amazed, . . . but, after looking round 
for a minute or two, with an important air of demanding 
the meaning of this innovation, and receiving no satis- 
faction, he reluctantly, almost resentfully, got another 
chair, and placed it at the back of the shoulder of Dr. 
Johnson, while this new and unheard of rival quietly 
seated herself as if not hearing what was passing ; for 
she shrunk from the explanation that she feared might 
ensue, as she saw a smile stealing over every countenance, 
that of Dr. Johnson himself not excepted, at the discom- 
fiture and surprise of Mr. Boswell. ... In truth, when 

• Of his " Tour " he says, " I will not expand the text in any 
considerable degree, though I inay occasionally supply a word to 
Gompleat the sense, as I fill up the blanks of abbreviation.'* 
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he met v^Ukt Dr. Jdhnson, he commonly forbore even 
answering anything that was said, or attending to any-" 
thing that went ferwaidi lest he should miss the smallest 
sound from that voice to i^hieh he paid such exclusive, 
though merited homage. But the moment that voice 
burst forth, the attention which it excited in Mr, Boswell 
amounted almost to pain. His eyes goggled with eager- 
ness; he leant his ear almost on the shoulder of the Doctor ; 
and his mouth dropt open to catch every syllable that 
might be uttered ; nay, he seemed not only to dread 
losing a word, but to be anxious not to miss a breathing; 
as if hoping from it, latently, or mystically, some 
information. 

"But when, in a few minutes, Dr. Johnson, whose 
eye did not follow him, and who had concluded him to 
be at the other end of the table, said something gaily 
and good-humouredly, by the appellation of Bozzy ; and 
discovered, by the sound of the reply, that Bozzy had 
planted himself, as closely as he could, behind and 
l>etween the elbows of the new usurper and his own, the 
Doctor turned angrily round upon him, and, clapping his 
hand rather loudly upon his knee, said, in a tone of 
displeasure, * What do you do there. Sir ? — Go to the 
table, Sir,' Mr. Boswell instantly, and with an air of 
affright, obeyed ; and there was something so unusual in 
such humble submission to so imperious a command, that 
another smile gleamed its way across every mouth, except 
that of the Doctor and of Mr. Boswell, who now, very 
unwillingly, took a distant seat. 

"But, ever restless when not at the side of Dr. 
Johnson, he presently recollected something that he 
wished to exhibit, and, hastily rising, was running away 
in its search : when the Doctor, calling after him, authori- 
tatively said : * What are you thinking of, Sir ? Why 
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do you get up before the cloth is removed ?--^Come back 
to your place, Sir 1 ' " 

One of his note-books canie into Lord Houghton's 
possession, who states that it contains "several sheets 
filled with anecdotes and observations of the most various 
character, written without order, and generally without 
dates. At the end are inserted many scraps of paper and 
backs of letters, on which Boswell has jotted down 
memoranda of stories and reflections." * 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill has offered on this rather perplex- 
ing subject some acute speculations, and supposes that 
these rough notes were the basis of his regular diary. 
But it will be found that this was a collection of stories, 
etc., made for a o^pccial jDurpose, and having nothing to 
do with the " Life." There are, indeed, a few Johnsonian 
remarks and anecdotes, which appeared in the "Life;" 
but they are few, not more than half a dozen at most 

As Dr, B. Hill has clearly explained,! when Boswell 
was gathering his recollections from Langton, the latter 
did not i^roduce any notes, but simply related his anec- 
dotes viva voce, " I found," says his friend, " in con- 
versation with him, that a good store of Johnsoniana 
was treasured in his mind. The authenticity of every 
article is unquestionable. For the expressions, I, who 
wrote them down in his presence, am partly answerable.". 

" It is quite clear from this," adds Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
*'that Boswell had, to use his own word, ' Johnsonised ' 
the stories with which Mr. Langton supplied him. His 
friend gave him the substance of what Johnson had said, 
and Boswell then gave it a Johnsonian turn." In fact, 

* A selection was published in the miscellanies of the Philo- 
biblon Society. The whole was later printed at the end of Dr. 
Kogers' " Life of Boswell," issued by the Grampian Club. 

t " I^P' Johnson, his Friends, etc.'* p. 191. 
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there is in existence one of the little books which Boswell 
used in his records, and which is distinct from the one 
described by Lord Houghton. In Mr. Pocock's John- 
sonian catalogue there was '* A note-book in which Bos- 
well jotted down from day to day the actual sayings and 
doings of the eminent Lexicographer. This volume con- 
tains Uterary opinions and aphorisms peculiar to this great 
man, and of which many have never been published. 
He gives a specific account of the manner in which he 
compiled the Dictionary, and relates other matters of 
interest bearing on his long literary career and contem- 
poraries." But I can illustrate this point in a still more 
curious way. All readers will recall Johnson's powerful 
letter to Macpherson which begins : — 

" Mr. James Macpherson, — I received your foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence offered me 1 shall 
do my best to repel ; and what I cannot do for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I never shall be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a 
ruffian," Now, this was written down by Boswell at John- 
son's dictation ; Johnson, however, may not have recalled 
the exact words, for he endorsed it, " This, I thinky is a 
true copy." One cannot be certain that Boswell may not 
have " touched up " what was thus dictated. However 
this may be, that industrious collector, Mr. Pocock, 
actually came into possession, not of Boswell s copy, but 
of the original letter itself. 

*'Mr. James Macpherson, — I received your foolish 
and impudent note. Whatever insult is offered me, I 
will do my best to repel, and what I cannot do for myself, 
the law will do for me. / will not desist from detecting 
what I think a cheat ^om any fear of the menaces of a 
ruffian." The words in italics are the variations ; the 
date is January 20, 1775. 
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But bow are the diflFerent sjiapes of . thesame stoty in 
the printed version and in BoswelFs notes to be aiccdtinted 
for ? It is clear that Bogwell took the stories direcftlj 
from this collection, and the ** collection" being. for ihe 
nxopt part written in the early part of the acquaintance 
with Jobi]U3on, an interval of many years elapsed before 
their being used in the * ■ Life/' Did Boswell " work 
them up," as it is called, when he addressed himself to 
the. task of writing the "Life,". or did he copy them 
directly from his notes ? As we understand the accoimt, 
what Boswell took down in his peculiar " short-hand " 
was the substance of a sentence, its, meaning, the forcible 
words used ; but when he came to compose, he found 
repetitions, the same idea or the same argument being 
repeated in different words. Here was shown Boswell's 
admirable power of selecting the essence, not merely, of 
the argument, but even of the expression, and he knew 
how to add strength by discarding what seemed de trap. 
This, itself, would be evident, even from the text itself, 
which never could have represented the talk as it came 
from Johnson's lips. The whole is too deliberate, too 
close, and too well winnowed, as it were. A few speci- 
mens will show, in a sufficiently convincing manner, I 
think, the nature of the process adopted by Boswell, 
which consisted of two distinct modes of treatment; 
viz., 1st, compressing, combining, and giving the essence; 
and 2nd, '' touching up," and substituting, and making 
more forcible, but keeping loithin the form used by his 
friend. 

" * Mr. Sheridan, though a man of knowledge and 
parts, was a little fancifull in his projects for establishing 
oratory and altering the mode of British education. Mr. 
Samuel Johnson said, " Sherry cannot abide me, for I 
allways ask him, ' Pray, Sir, what do you propose to 
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do ?f " (From Mr. Johnson.)' ' ' Boswell .wad talking to 
Mr.^muel Johnson of Mr.. Sheridan's enthusiasm for 
the advancement of eloquence. " Sir/' said Mr. Johnson, 
*4t won't do. He cannot carry through his scheme. He 
isilike. a man attempting to stride the English Channel. 
Sir, the cause bears no -proportion to the eflFect. It is 
setting up a candle at Whitechapel to give light at West- 
minster."'" ' . 

" In the * Life,' " says Dr. B. Hill, "these stories about 
Mr. Sheridan are not .only run into one, but they are also 
not : a little altered. Boswell writes : ' He now added, 
'* Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring his declamation to 
a point. I ask him a plain question : What do you mean 
tOi teach ? Besides,. Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan 
have upon the . language of this country by his narrow 
exertions ? Sir,. it is. burning a farthing candle at Dover 
to show light at Calais." ' " 

Now, here is dropped out the words " It won't do. 
He. cannot carry through his scheme. He is like a man 
attempting to stride the English Channel. Sir, the cause 
bears no • proportion to the effect." It is evident that 
Boswell did not, when revising, recall a more correct 
version, for the result shows that a process of selection 
took place. Johnson must have used the illustration of 
Westminster and Whitechapel, but the allusion to " the 
Channel" suggested Calais, and it occurred to Boswell 
that it might be more forcible to substitute " Calais and 
Dover" in the candle illustration; and it must be 
admitted, there was a gain of effect. 

Again : " In the * Boswelliana ' we have the following 
anecdote : ' Boswell asked Mr. Samuel Johnson what 
was best to teach a gentleman's children first. " Why, 
43ir," said he, "there is no matter what you teach 
them ..first. It matters no more than which leg you 
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put first into your bretches. Sir, you may dtand dis- 
puting which you shall put in first, but in the meantime 
your legs are bare. No matter which you put in first, 
so that you put 'em both in, and then you have your 
bretches on. Sir, while you think which of two things 
to teach a child first, another boy in the common course 
has learnt both." (I was present.)' 

" This is thus given in the * Life ' in a much more 
pithy form : * We talked of the education of children, 
and I asked him what he thought was best to teach them 
first. Johnson. " Sir, it is no matter what you teach 
them first, any more than what leg you shall put into 
your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing which 
is best to put in first, but in the meantime your breech is 
bare. Sir, while you are considering which of two things 
you should teach your child first, another boy has learnt 
them both." ' " 

But there is one passage which supports this view in 
a very conclusive way, and exhibits BoswelVs process of 
" touching up : " ** Johnson had a sovereign contempt 
for Wilkes and his party, which he looked upon as a 
mere rabble. *Sir,' said he, 'had Wilkes' mob prevailed 
against Government, this nation had died oi phthiriasis* 
Mr. Langton told me this." Boswell then adds a sort 
of colloquy with himself. "The expression vwrbus^ 
pediculosiis, as being better known, loovld stmke more. 
Lousy disease may be put in a parenthesis." Here he 
reveals his method. The obscurer Latin word was not 
likely to tell. The substituted one, and its explanation, 
he considered, was in the spirit of what Johnson had 
said, but more intelligible to the crowd. This will be 
shown from yet another instance which I have dis- 
covered. 

"A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long 
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tedious account of his exercising his criminal jurisdic- 
tion, the result of which was his having sentenced four 
convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, 
* I heartily wish. Sir, I were a fifth.' " From the " Bos- 
welliana " we learn that the scene was at Windsor, and 
the hero the mayor, with whom he dined. " But the 
fellow (said he), not content with feeding my body, 
thought he must feed my mind too, and so he told me 
a long story how he had sent three criminals to the 
plantations.' Tired to death with his nonsense, * I wish' 
(to God), said Johnson, *that I was the fourth.' — 
Mr. Sheridan." 

Now here Boswell made the criminals foui\ and 
Johnson the fifth, to give an idea of greater tediousness 
to the narrative. But as he had it at second hand, and 
the ipsissima verba of Johnson were not reported to 
him, he felt entitled to tell it in his own way, and the 
improved shape in which he has presented it shows his 
artistic power. His making it general, with the suppres- 
sion of the verbiage, give dignity to Johnson's remark. 
This, too, makes quite clear his mode of dealing with 
commimicated anecdotes such as those of Langton, 
which, as I have shown, he put into language such as 
would best express the tone of thought of his friend. 
"The authenticity of each article is unquestionable. 
For the expressions, I who wrote them down in his 
presence am partly answerable." See how carefully 
accurate he is: ''partly answerable" — that is, where 
they seemed to be in Johnson's style, he accepted 
them : when not, he " edited " them. 

Even after the publication of his first edition he 
could improve and strengthen a story. Thus: "A 
foppish physician imagined that Johnson had animad- 

VOL. II. p 
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verted on his wearing a fine coat, and mentioned it to 
him. *I did not notice you/ was his answer. The 
{^ysician still insisted. 'Sir' (said Johnson), 'had 
you been dipped in Pactolus I should not have noticed 
you.*" Now the point of Johnson's answer does not 
come with much comedy efiect; and indeed, the sup- 
position that Johnson had '' animadverted " on his coat, 
seems to show that the physician did not deserve such 
a retort This is mended in the second edition, possibly 
because another version was given to Boswell, or because 
he recalled the true one himsel£ " A foppish physician 
•once reminded Johnson of his having heen in company 
\mth him on a former occasion. * I do Dot remember it, 
sir.' The physician still insisted, adding, that he that 
day xcore so fine a coat thai it must have attracted his 
iiotice. 'Sir,' said Johnson, 'had you, etc,'" How 
infinitely superior this version ! 

It is remarkable, by the way, that Mr. Boswell must 
have reported some of these speeches in social meetings, 
and did not suppress a good thing of the kind, even if 
directed against himself. For, in a selection of " John- 
soniana" in the European Magazine, published before 
the appearance of the " Life," we find Johnson's retort 
on Boswell as to his " coming from Scotland," and which 
the editor says had been communicated to him by Mr. 
Boswell, as if for publication. 

Sometimes Boswell "nods," and does not improve 
his story, as in this instance in the " Life : " — '* I men- 
tioned that Sir James had said to me, that he had never 
seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for him, 
though at the same time it was mixed with some degree 
of terror. Johnson : * Sir, if he were to be acquainted 
with me, it might lessen both.'" In the note-book it 
runs : "Boswell told Mr. Samuel Johnson that Sir James 
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Macdonald said he had never seen him, but he had a 
great respect for him, though at the same time a great 
terror. * Were he to see me/ said Johnson, * it would 
probably lessen both/ " 

" Boswell was sa3mig that Derrick was a miserable 
writer. 'True,' said Mr. Samuel Johnson, *but it is 
to his being a writer that he owes anything he has. 
Sir, had not Derrick been a writer, he would have been 
sweeping the crosses in the streets, and asking half- 
pence from everybody that passed/ " (Note-book.) 

In the "Life": "But you are to consider that his 
being a literary man has got for him all that he has. 
It has made him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer. Had he not 
been a writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings 
in the streets, and asking hal^ence from everybody that 
passed." 

"Dr. Johnson desired me to tell Sheridan he'd be 
glad to see him and shake hands with him. I said 
Sheridan was unwilling to come, as he never could 
forget the attack. * But it was wrong to keep up re- 
•Bcntment so long,' said the Doctor; *the truth is, he 
knows I despise his character; 'tis not all resentment; 
partly out of habit, and rather disgust, as at a drug that 
has made him sick.' " (Note-book.) 

In the " Life : " " On Saturday, May 17, I saw him 
for a short time. Having mentioned that I had that 
morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered 
their former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said 
to me, *Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him 
and shake hands with him.' Boswell: 'It is to me 
very wonderful that resentment should be kept up so 
long.' Johnson : * Why, Sir, it is not altogether resent- 
ment that he does not visit me ; it is partly falling out 
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of the habit, — ^partly disgust, such as one has at a drug 
that has made him sick. Besides, I used to laugh at 
his ojratory/ " Here we see that Boswell knew by heart 
Johnson's *' common forms." He allots to himself the 
passage about "resentment," and knows by instinct 
that the doctor would have answered him, *' Why, sir, 
it is not altogether, etc." 

Boswell at times, when he has been negligent in 
his diary, presents a sort of miscellany or collections of 
" odds and ends " of his great friend's remarks, which 
he introduces with some such phrase as "I shall here 
insert some particulars which I collected at various 
times." There appeared in several numbers of the 
European Magazine for 1785, shortly after Johnson's 
death, a number of " Johnsoniana," many of which are 
met again in the "Life." These were republished in 
a little volume by Kearsley, now very scarce indeed. 
Some of these are in the form of conversations, which 
Boswell, in his book, represents as having taken place 
with Aim, Could he have adapted them or artfully 
manipulated them ; or did he incautiously repeat them 
to some second Boswell, who took them down and made 
this use of them ? * These are perplexing speculations. 

* In this collection there are about twenty stories which Bos- 
well nsed. Such as the sayings of Lord Bolingbroke not having 
courage to "let o£E" his work during his lifetime; the prece- 
dence between a louse and flea; Macklin's conversation being 
a *' renovation of hope ; " his proposal to Mrs. Macaulay to iUus- 
trate true equality ; the likening Scotch learning to a ship's crew 
on short allowance; Lord Chesterfield being a wit among lords, 
etc. ; Ossian being capable of being written by many men, many 
women, etc. ; Sheridan being " dull,'* naturally duU ; the retort on 
the fine prospects in Scotland ; the king's compliment, " If you 
had not written so well ; " *' Who drives fat oxen ; " his speech to 
the lady who was flattering him, " Consider what it is worth ; " 
the epigrammatic criticism on Lord Chesterfield's letters; his 
reason for not giving a list of subscriptions. So with the likening 
of a conge d'elire to throwing a person out of a window and re- 
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The despised Hawkins' "Life" he must have found 
very serviceable, as here all the official acts of Johnson 
were regularly traced. Boswell did not disdain using 
a good many passages. 

To Mr. Malone, a practised critic, and Utt^ateur 
well r^panduy his obligations were very great. From 
Malone's notes, some of which are found in the ** Malo- 
niana," he sometimes copied verbatim. Malone's judg- 
ment directed the whole arrangement of his book, and, 
we may be certain, secured the omission of much indis- 
creet matter. In fact, as the book stands at present, it 
is difficult to say what additions may not have been 
made by him, for Mr. Boswell died when the third 
edition was being got ready, which was then being 
directed by Malone. There is, indeed, to be noticed 
all through the work traces of another style or control, 
especially in the more historical portions where the 
judicial or critical faculty was requisite. 

commending him to fall soft; the declaring that fame was a 
shnttlecock to be kept np by abase as well as praise ; the reply 
to the gentleman who did not think himself honoured by his con- 
versation ; the ridicnle of simple ballads at Miss Reynolds's, " As 
with my hat upon my head ; " and finally at his death-bed, the 
declaration of an attendant's activity being that of a tnmspity etc. 
All these Mr. Boswell adapted from their often unmeaning shape 
in Mr. Kearsley's little book, and gave them their present point 
and effect. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

boswell's second thoughts. 

Carefully and deliberately as he prepared his volumes, 
he found himself obliged for various reasons to make 
alterations, having, as we have seen, embroiled himself 
with various persons who clamoured loudly against some 
too candid statements that aflfected their reputation. 
For it does seem as though Mr. Boswell had been guided 
in his revelations by a sort of graduated measiire ; such 
as fear of the consequences ; the • being indifferent when 
the persons were weak, as in the case of women and 
clergymen, or of those whom he disliked and despised, 
as rivals or competitors in the task he had on hand ; or 
in the case of those who were dead and could make no 
sign. In most cases he kept these considerations before 
his eyes, and in most instances this " canny " view was 
borne out by the event. 

A collation of the two editions — all he lived to 
publish — and a view of the *' second thoughts " which 
rose in his curious mind will now be found entertainincr, 
though it will be impossible to give more than a few 
specimens. 

To these second thoughts we owe some pleasant 
touches — such as in the description of Lord Errol : 
" From perhaps a weakness, or more fancy and warmth 
of feeling than is quite reasonable, I could expatiate on 
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Lord EnroFs good qualities.'' This seemed an odd way 
to be affected by a Scotch nobleman — as it was, no 
doubt, pointed out to him* Our author amends it by 
making it more general, aod perhaps more absurd, by 
insetting after "reasonable," "my minji is ever im- 
pressed with admiration for persons of high birth,'* and 
Lord Errol's "agreeable look" was changed into 
TTumners. When the account of the battle of Culloden 
was given to hfan, he says, " I several times burst into 
tears," which later became " I could not refrain from 
tears." After declaring that Johnson was courted by 
" all the great and all the eminent persons of his time," 
he altered " great " to " high " — thinking, perhaps, that 
great and eminent were synonymous. " High and emi- 
nent," however, seemed strange, so he eventually reverted 
to " great." Mr. Capel Lofft, he declared, had " a mind 
so much exercised in various exertions " — not an unhappy 
word, and of some force. But he changed it to " depart- 
ments." " Births are nothing," he makes Johnson say, 
but which he changed to " the register of births proves 
nothing." He quotes Warton's account of Johnson at 
Oxford : " I once had been a whole morning sliding 
[skating] in Christchurch meadow," etc., the meaning of 
which is that Boswell had left both words until he could 
ascertain from Mr. Warton which was correct. It now 
stands " sUding." 

Some of the corrections arise out of Boswell's own 
eagerness to correct others. As when he quotes a letter 
of Cave's, suggesting to Birch that " your society should 
buy it," i.e., "Irene." "It is strange," says Boswell, 
"that a printer who knew so much as Cave, should 
conceive so ludicrous a fancy as that the Royal Society 
should purchase a play." In his new edition he writes, 
"jDeZc note, and read as follows: — *Not the Royal 
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Society, but the Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning ; ^' the "ludicrous fancy," therefore, being his 
own. Mentioning some praise of Johnson in The 
Champion, he says, " This paper is well known to have 
been written by the celebrated Henry Fielding. But, I 
suppose, Johnson was not informed of his being indebted 
to him for this civility ; for, if he had been apprised of 
that circumstance, as he was very sensible of praise, he 
probably would not have spoken with so little respect 
of Fielding, as we shall find he afterwards did.*' Dis- 
covering that the passage was written by Ralph, he 
erased these remarks. In the passage in which he 
meutions Hooker and other lights of the English Church 
as "giants, as they were well characterized by one 
whose authority, were I to name him, would stamp a 
reverence on the opinion," he alters " one " to " A great 
PERSONAGE," meaning, of course, the King. Mr. Croker 
says that " some of his Majesty's illustrious family have 
condescended to permit these inquiries to extend to 
them," and without result. It is certainly not likely 
that the old Dukes of Sussex or Gloucester would be 
likely to know to what person or on what occasion the 
happy expression was used. 

Further illustrations can be given of Boswell's eager 
care, particularly in the correction of his work. He 
mentioned one Eolt : — " This was a sufficient specimen 
of his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more 
eminent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson 
informed me. When Akenside's * Pleasures of the 
Imagination ' first came out, he did not put his name to 
the poem. Eolt went over to Dublin, published an 
edition of it, and put his own name to it. Upon the 
fame of this he lived for several months, being enter- 
tained at the best tables as * the ingenious Mr. Eolt' " 
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Boswell had originally set down this proceeding' as " a 
literary fraud." But he grew nervous as he was going 
to press, " It has occurred to me," he wrote to Malone, 
** that when I mention * a literary fraud,* by Rolt, I 
may hot be able to authenticate it, as Johnson is dead, 
and he may have relations who may take it up as an 
oflfence, perhaps a libd^ Courtenay suggests, that you 
may perhaps get intelligence whether it was true. The 
Bishop of Dromore can probably tell, as he knows a 
great deal about Rolt. In case of doubt, should I not 
cancel the leaf, and either omit the curious anecdote, or 
give it as a story which Johnson laughingly told as 
having circulated ? " 

It was finally put in the form of a note : — 
" I have had inquiry made in Ireland as to this, etc.'* 
Boswell's reports of his great friend's conversation 
we have tested by comparing them with his own 
notes.* It will be interesting to put them beside the 
notes of another reporter far less skilful. Among the 
dramatis personcB of these various scenes was an " Irish 
Dr. Campbell," as he was called, a cheerful, light-hearted 
man, who seemed to say ** whatever came into his head," 
and was acceptable enough to Johnson. He is well 
described by Boswell, who introduced him at various 
parties; of these Campbell set down notes, which in 
some cases are fuller than those of the great note-taker 
himself.f Of one dinner at General Oglethorpe's he 
gives a long report; but it will be seen that, though 
Boswell's is not nearly so full, it more exactly expresses 
the tone of the scene, and the impressions left on his 

* Mr. Croker mentions, withont fi^ving any particulars, tbat 
lie had seen the original MS. of the ** Life." This mnst now be in 
existence. 

t These notes fonnd their teav to New Zealand, where they 
were printed many years ago in a little volume. 
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own mincL " On Monday, Apiil 10," says Boswell, " I 
dined with him at General Oglethorpe's with Mr. 
Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the .general 
had obKgingly given me leave to bring with me. This 
learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very intel- 
lectual party. I must, again and again, intreat of my 
readers not to suppose that my imperfect record of 
conversation contains the whole of what was said by 
Johnson or other eminent persons who lived with him. 
What I have preserved, however, has the value of the 
most perfect authenticity " — an exordium which shows in 
what a veracious spirit Boswell did his work, for on this 
day his report is very meagre, and much interesting 
matter is left out. The truth was, Boswell, having held 
out the prospect of a great treat to his friend, attempted 
to stir up " the old lion " and make him roar, as it were : 
but with the result of only irritating him. 

"He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy 
remark, 

" * Man never w, but always to he blest* 

He asserted that the present was never a happy state to 
any human being; but that, as every part of life of 
which we are conscious, was at some point of time a 
period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, there 
was some happiness produced by hope. Being pressed 
upon this subject, and asked if he really was of opinion 
that though, in general, happiness was very rare in 
human life, a man was not sometimes happy in the 
moment that was present, he answered, 'Never, but 
when he is drunk.' He urged General Oglethorpe to 
give the world his Life. He said, *I know no man 
whose Life would be more interesting. If I were 
furnished with materials, I should be very glad to write 
it.' Mr. Scott of Am well's Elegies were lying in the 
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roonL Dr, Johnson obsecred, *They are very well; 
but such as twenty peofde might write/ Upon th^ I took 
occasion to controvert Horace's maxim, etc. Johnson 
repeated the common remark, that ^ as there is no neces- 
sity for our having poetry at all, it being merely a luiury , 
an instrument of pleasure, it can have no value, unless 
when exquisite in its kind/ / declared myself not 
Sdtisfied. * AVhy, then. Sir, (said he,) Horace and you 
must settle it' He was not much in the humour of 
talking." 

This is meagre enough: and we now turn to the 
Irish doctor's account of the same scene : — 

"Dined with General Oglethorpe. Dr. Johnson 
pressed him to write his life, adding that no life in 
Europe was so well worth recording. The old man 
excused himself, saying the life of a private man was 
unworthy public notice. He, however, desired Bos well 
to bring him some good almanac, that he might recollect 
dates, and seemed to excuse himself on the ground of 
incapacity ; but Boswell desired him only to furnish 
the skeleton, and Dr. Johnson would supply bones and 
sinews. * He would be a good Doctor,' said the General, 
*who would do that.' *Well,' says I, *he i^ a good 
Doctor ; ' at which he, the Doctor, laughed very heartily. 
Talking of America, it was observed that his works 
would not be admired there. * No,' says Boswell, * we 
shall soon hear of his being hung in effigy.' * I should 
be glad of that,' says the Doctor, * that would be a new 
source of fame,' alluding to some conversation on the 
fulness of his fame, which had gone before. * And,' says 
Boswell, * I wonder he has not been hung in effigy from 
the Hebrides to England.' * I shall suffer them to do 
it corporally,' i^ays the Doctor, * if they can find a tree 
to do it upon,' Boswell asked if he had ever been 
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under the hands of a dancing master. ' Aye, and a 
dancing mistress too/ says the Doctor, * but I own to 
you I never took a lesson but one or two ; my blind 
eyes showed me I should never make a proficiency/ 
BosweU led him to give his opinion of Gray, He said 
there were but two good stanzas in all his works, viz. 
the Elegy. Talking of suicide, Boswell took up the 
defence for argument's sake, and the Doctor said that 
some cases were more excusable than ottiers, but if it 
were excusable, it should be the last resource. *For 
instance,' says he, * if a man is distressed in circumstances, 
(as in the case I • mentioned of Denny) * he ought to fly 
his country.* '.How can he fly/ says Boswell, * if he 
has wife and children ? * * What, sir,' says the 
Doctor, shaking his head as if to promote the fermentation 
of his wit, * doth not a man fly from his w^ife and 
children if he murders himself? ' Boswell desirous of 
eliciting his opinion upon too many subjects y cw he 
thought, he rose up and took his hat. This was not 
noticed by anybody, as it was nine o'clock, but after we 
got into Mr. Langton's coach, who gave us a set down, 
Langton said, *Boswell's conversation consists entirely 
in asking questions, and is extremely offensive.' I 
defended it upon Boswell's eagerness to hear the Doctor 
speak." 

This shows how Boswell contrived to arrange or soften 
down his own repoits. His ** pressing him " on the 
subject, and later declaring himself " not satisfied," 
which provoked the reply, " Then you and Horace must 
settle it," are revelations, made quite unconsciously, of 
his highly impolite system ; and it is evident from 
BoswelFs closing remark, "Johnson was not much in 
the humour for talking," that he did not perceive, what 
•everyone else did, that he had actually driven the doctor 
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away by his persistence. We are iiclined to suspect, too^ 
from his complete forgetfulness of the most striking- 
speeches and incidents, that the chronicler had taken too 
much wine ; to which Johnson's remark, " Never, but 
when he is drunk," may have referred. It is likely 
that he exhibited himself unfavourably, and when he 
returned home was not in a state, or not disposed, to 
sit down and record what had occurred. 

Dr. Campbell's accounts are also curious, as showing 
us what was the general estimate at this time of Boswell. 
It would seem that his attendance on Johnson was a 
subject of delight to the wags of the coterie, who hugely 
relished the rude snubs which he encountered. These 
were actually retailed in his own presence to strangers, 
as ** capital things : " as on another occasion when 
everything that could be offensive was retailed to the 
stranger. 

** April 1, 1775 " writes the Irish doctor, "dined at 
Mrs. Thrale's. There was Murphy, Boswell, and Baretti, 
the two last, as I learnt just before I entered, are mortal 
foes, so much so that Murphy and Mrs. Thrale agreed 
that Boswell expressed a desire that Baretti should be 
hanged upon the imfortunate affair of his killing, etc. 
Upon this hint I went, and without any sagacity it was 
easily discernible ; for upon Baretti's entering, Boswell 
did not rise, and upon Baretti s descry of Boswell, he 
grinned a perturbed glance. Politeness, however, 
smoothes the most hostile brows, and theirs were smooth. 
Johnson was the subject both before and after dinner. 
His hon mots were retailed in plenty. . . . Boswell 
arguing in favour of a cheerful glass, adduced his maxim 
* in vino Veritas.' * Well,' says Johnson, * and what 
then, unless a man has lived a lie ? ' B. then urged 
that it made a man forget all his cares. * That to be 
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sure/ says Johnson, * might be useful if a man sat by 
such a person as you/ ... It is ridiculous to pry so 
nearly into the movements of such men, yet Boswell 
carries it to a degree of superstition. The Doctor, it 
appears, has a custom of putting the peel of oranges in 
his pocket, and he asked the Doctor what use he made 
of them ; the Doctor's reply was, that his dearest friend 
should not know. that. This has made poor Boswell 
unhappy, and I verily think he is as anxious to know 
the secret as a green love-sick girl. The book with 
which Johnson presented a Highland girl was Cocker^s 
Arithmetic. . . . Boswell, desirous of setting his native 
country oflF to the best advantage, expatiated upon the 
beauty of a certain prospect, particularly upon a view 
of the sea. * Sir,' says Johnson, * the sea is the same 
everywhere.' " Murphy, then, to further entertain his 
guest, told another comical story, also at Boswell's 
expense, of his interview with Johnson — "upon his 
earnest desire of being known to the doctor," about his 
coming from Scotland. Fairly as Boswell has related 
this amusing scene, it seems likely that, from his nervous- 
ness and gaiicherie he committed a good many 
absurdities. Boswell mentions none of these topics, 
and represents the discussion as turning on public 
speaking, statutes against bribery, and the like. 

" April 8. Dined with Thrale, when Dr. Johnson 
<xnd Boswell (and Baretti as usual) were there. The 
Doctor was not in as good spirits as he was at Dilly's. 

He had supped the night before with Lady , Miss 

Jeflfreys, one of the maids of honour, and Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, at Mr. Abington's. He said Sir C. Thompson 
and some others who were there spoke like people who 
had seen good company, and so did Mrs. Abington her- 
self, who could not have seen good company. He seems 
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fond of Boswell, and yet he is always abusing the Scotch 
before hijn, by way of joke. Talking of their nationality, 
he said they were not singular, the negroes and Jews 
being so too. Boswell lamented there was no good miq) 
•of Scotland. 'There never can be a good map of 
Scotland/ says the Doctor, sententiously. This excited 
Boswell, who asked wherefore. * Why, sir, to measure 
land, one must go over it ; but who could think of going 
over Scotland ! ' 

"When Dr. Goldsmith was mentioned, and Dr. 
Percy's intention of. writing his life, he expressed his 
approbation strongly, adding, that Goldsmith was the 
best writer he ever knew, upon every subject he wrote 

upon. He said that had borrowed all his 

dictionary from him. * Why,* says Boswell, * every 
man who writes a dictionary must borrow.' ' No, sir,' 
says Johnson, *that is not necessary.' *Why, says 
Boswell, * have you not a great deal in common with 
those who wrote before you ? ' * Yes, sir,' says Johnson, 
^ I have the words, but my business was not to make 
words, but to explain them.' Talking of Garrick and 
Barry, he said he always abused Garrick himself, but 
when anybody else did so, he fought for the dog like a 
tiger ; as to Barry, he said, he supposed he would not 
read. * And how does he get his part,' says one. * Why, 
somebody reads it to him,' and yet I know he says that 
he is very much admired. Mr. Thrale then took him by 
repeating a repartee of Murphy's. Setting Barry up 
in competition with Garrick is what irritates English 
critics, and Murphy standing up for Barry, Johnson 
said he was fit for nothing but to stand at an auction- 
room door with his pole. Murphy said Garrick would 
do the business as well, and pick the people's pockets 
at the same time. Johnson admitted the fact, but said 
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Murphy spoke nonsense, for the people's pockets were 
not picked at the door, but in the room. Then said I, 
he was worse than the pickpockets. This went oflF with 
a laugh." 

This story Boswell also reports, but all through he 
takes care to omit Dr. Campbell's jocose remarks. But 
it is impossible not to be struck by the infinite superiority 
of Bosweirs method, beside which Campbell's report 
seems cold and lifeless. Boswell courageously discards 
trivial details, and with his masterly touch " dashes in" 
the doctor's manner and expression. He had in truth the 
art of the practised comedy writer, who can " abstract 
amd put before his audience the essentials only« 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



BOSWELL SELF-REVEALED. 



In various portions of this work I have alluded to 
Mr. Croker's theory that an examination of Boswell's 
work undertaken with reference, not to Johnson, but to 
Boswell himself, would furnish new and expected lights 
in the direction of psychological study. He, indeed, 
anticipated that one result would be the discovery that 
Boswell was insane; but this seems rather a fantastic 
conclusion, and is really only one more of the many 
extravagant speculations with which his laborious and 
ingenious commentary is stored. But the inquiry he 
suggests will be found to open up more reasonable, and 
interesting questions, suppljring the key to his abundant 
disquisitions on religion, and to his pleadings for 
lapses in morality, so often introduced without apparent 
purpose. In this view, it will be found, that he was 
pleading for himsel£ Boswell had the strongest religious 
instincts, and a very firm faith ; he was even super- 
stitious to a degree ; his superstition was, further 
founded on a wholesome terror of punishment in a 
future state. Yet, as I have shown, he was enslaved 
to his vices, and his life exhibited extraordinary 
" laxity.'* This inconsistency he was always striving to 
hide from himself by ingenious arts and excuses. He 
felt, too, that his homilies and moralities must have 

VOL. II. Q 
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impressed his friends much as the " sentiments " of 
Joseph Surface did his brother Charles. Yet from be- 
ginning to end he persisted in enunciating his approval 
of a correct life, of faith, and of religion, in all sorts of 
shapes and forms. What, then, was the mystery, or 
meaning of his system ? 

The truth seems to be, it was an apologia pro irita 
sua, a vindication or palliation of himself, carried 
through steadily to the end, with much practical 
ingenuity. Nor is he so much pleading before the 
public, as pleading for himself to himself. His nervous 
anxiety as to his spiritual inteifests — his consciousness 
that he was helpless in controlling himself, that he was 
following evil while he knew what was good — ^made 
him seek feverishly and even artfully for every aid of 
extenuation — so that he might finally plead : " I have at 
least taught what was good. I have had the sanction 
and indulgence of my great friend. I have not shrunk 
from ridicule ; and I have registered for future genera- 
tions my own inconsistency." He found comfort in 
this method, and hoped thus to encourage himself to a 
reform.* These excuses and palliations he also sought 
in the shape of little parables, as it were : he w^ould dwell 
on the failings of others ; he would quote some dictum 
of his great friend which seemed to favour his own case. 
This uneasy state of mind must excite our sympathy 
and interest, and lead us to take a kindly view of poor 
Boswell and his struggles. 

A fair specimen of these fluctuations is his tendency 
to Catholic doctrines, of which he had never divested 
himself. We find him persistently introducing the 

* Readers will recall his curious stoiy of the seducer, which 
need not be quoted in full, but which ends, ** I would not debauch 
her mind,*^ — which seems to exactly express his own view. 
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subject under a pretext of extracting Johnson's opinions, 
and, though he appears to put forward objections, it is 
plain he is eager to obtain favourable answers. To the 
Catholic he suggests the type of the lax Catholic 
rather than of the lax Protestant ; he rests on ritual 
observances, and longs to go up to town to worship in 
the cathedral at Easter, etc. He had a true reverence for 
" the sacrament," which, he more than hints, he accepted 
in the Catholic sense. There is no more singular 
instance of his "crazy piety," as Johnson termed it, 
than the one he furnishes of his own devout " impres- 
sions." 

When they were at Southhill in 1781, on the first 
Sunday of the month, Boswell stayed to partake of the 
sacrament, and Johnson praised him, saying, " You did 
well to stay. I had not thought of it." Boswell speculates 
that he did not feel himself sufficiently prepared ; and then, 
as though quite pleased with his own piety, expounds the 
different opinions of "good men" on the subject. "A 
middle notion I believe to be the just one," a "long 
train of preparatory forms is not necessary, but neither 
should they rashly venture upon so awful and mysterious 
an institution." Here the well-intentioned Boswell was 
€ager to proclaim this " set oflF" to his failings. And he 
still feels, even when writing the account, a piously 
complacent satisfaction, and tells us that, " being in a 
frame of mind which I hope, for the felicity of human 
nature, many experience, in fine weather, at the country 
ho^ise of a friend, consoled and elevated hy pious 
€X4^rcises^^ (how droll and yet natural is this jumble!), 
" I expressed myself with an unrestrained fervour to my 
Guide, etc. . . . My dear sir, I would fain be a good 
man : and / am very good now. I fear God and honour 
the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be benevolent to 
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^ ftitokirid." Then it was that Johnson gave him 
sound advice about not "trusting to impressions/* or 
to benevolent feelings of the kind. This picture of a 
soul which fancied itself religious because it was a fine 
day, at a pleasant country house, and then " felt good," 
was characteristic. It is odd to find that the sage rather 
encouraged this superficial form of piety in his pupil by 
an awkward example. He said he was afraid Dr. John 
Campbell "has not been inside of a church for many 
years, but he never passed one without pulling off Ms 
hat^^ adding that "he was a good man — a pious man." 
This cue was enough for Boswell, who was delighted to 
enforce and improve the precedent ; " Though Milton," 
he says, " could absent himself from public worship, / 
cannot" He then repeats that his friend Campbell was 
"a sincerely religious man," and, apparently, for this 
reason, — he once found him "reading a chapter in 
the Greek Testament," which was "his constant prac- 
tice." So the idea of mere ritual observance was very 
acceptable to BoswelL He himself "read Ogden's 
Sermons," and recommended them constantly. On 
another occasion, speaking of his uncle Dr. Boswell s 
death, and describing his lax life, he added, fervently, 
that " he believed he was now in Heaven." All which 
reveals to us the state of Boswell's conscience, and the 
anxiety he had to quiet its prickings. 

He always shrank from what he called " the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment," which he hoped,, 
but did not believe, was " figurative, and would not liter- 
ally be executed." This comfortable theory is what a man 
of pious instincts, but of free life, would cling to ; the 
dread of punishment would be always before him. He 
was also artfully trying to extract comfort from his 
friend. Johnson's religious counsels to him were excel- 
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lent, judicious, and full of good sense, and, we may 
fancyj did the pupil much good. As he later said, he 
talked to him on ^^ this awful and delicate question in a 
gentle tone, as if afraid to be decisive." 

We must often admire the easy power with which 
Boswell analyzes mental processes and emotions; and 
this was owing to his study of himself and to the 
absence of affectation. Such is his comment on John- 
son's confession of melancholy at Ranalagh: "The 
feeling of languor, which succeeds the animation of 
gaiety, is itself a very severe pain ; and when the mind 
is then vacant, a thousand disappointments and vexa- 
tions rush in and excruciate. Will not many even of 
my fair readers allow this to be true ? I suggested 
that, being in love, and flattered with the hopes of sue- 
cesSy or having some favourite scheme in view for the 
7iext day^ might prevent that wretchedness." Here is 
a delicate touch and most naive revelation of character 
to which many would not be equal. But it was Bos- 
well " all over " — some little " favourite scheme in view 
for the next day," or " being in love," would put all 
"the fumes" to flight "While Johnson and I," he 
goes on, "stood in calm conference by ourselves in 
Dr. Taylor's garden at a pretty late hour, in a serene 
autumn night, looking up to the heavens, I diverted 
the discourse to the subject of a future state." This 
shows how picturesque was Boswell's nature, and with 
what artistic feeling he could introduce a subject. 

But we now come to a more delicate matter. 
Readers will have been struck by the frequent and 
persistent way in which Boswell introduces the subject 
of unfiEiithfulness in wedded life. On one notable 
occasion he urged that the "laxity" of the hus- 
band released the wife from the contract ; and^ in 
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support of this doctrine, he quoted a lady, whom 
his friends would have found no difficulty in recog- 
nizing. His theories and speculations on this point are 
sinsnil^ fix>m the naivete and earnestness with which 
they are put forward. At one time he was eager to show 
that Johnson considered it a fair matter for discussion. 
At another time, he took the side of strict morality. 
Here can be applied the principle that we have been 
considering, that Boswell had his own practice before 
him, and by this airy treatment was extenuating it to 
himself or to his friends. In another discussion on the 
same subject, Boswell shows his own mixed feelings. 
" I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of 
mine and his lady " on this point of infidelity, "which, 
my friend maintained, was by no means so bad in the 
husband as in the wife." Johnson maintained that the 
friend was in the right. *' Between a man and his 
Maker it is a different thing." Boswell. " To be sure, 
there is a great difference," etc. Johnson. " The differ- 
ence is boundless." This must have been acceptable 
to Boswell ; and, as the acceptable or convenient view 
was supported on such high authority, he felt that he 
might consequently support the other side ; and so we 
find him gravely doubting if this was "entirely in 
the right." *' Still, it may be maintained that, inde- 
pendent of moral obligations, it is hy no means a light 
offence y because it must hurt a delicate attachment/' 
Then he thinks that some allowance must be made 
for people living laxly in the world, that it may be 
the wife's fault, who is too straitlaced, or wanting in 
tact So we find him putting this gloss on his friend s 
doctrine: "Here he . discovered that acute discrimina- 
tion, that solid judgment and knowledge of human 
nftture, for which he was so remarkable. Taking caro 
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to keep in view the moral and religious view, he showed 

clejirly from reason and good sense, the greater degree 

of culpability in the one sex, deviating from it, than the 

,Otber ; and, at the same time, inculcates a very useful 

n as to the iiKty to keep him." Again and again, 

lawell contrived to start this rather unpleasant 

ipic, which, on one occasion at least, he treats very 

broadly. " Our conversation to-day," he says, " turned 

(I tliiuk for the only time at any length during our 

acquaintance)," etc There is something apologetic 

this, and he winds up : "It would not be proper to 

nl the particulars of such a conversation in moments 

imreserved frankness, when nobody was present on 

!0m it could have any hurtful effect. That subject, 

icn philoHitphieaU y tivated, may surely emjiloy the 

ind in as curious discussion and as innocently as 

tomy, provided that those irho do treat it, keep 

T of injlammctiory incentives." — a " characteristical " 

He was longing to give the whole, and had 

content himself with a Bort of abstract, which was 

.ree enough. 

On one most singular pasaage I have already dwelt, 
namely, Boswell's exaggeration of the failiugs with 
vbicb Johnson charged himself on his deatlibed. This, 
OS Mr. Crokcr pointed out, was certainly intended as 
paUiatiou of Boswell's own follies. 

Excess in drinking, with arguments in favour of 
libinkiDg and against it, are rojteatedly introduced with 
le same peraoual reftirence. His introduction even of 
'obuson's careless charges against Rcj-uolds, in this 
ipect, was an ingenious insinuation to show how 
lueral was the indulgence in liquor. Once BtwwcU was 
boldcncd to deelare when told that Hawkins Bruwuo 
ik freely, and wrote his poems t " I listened to tbia 
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"Virith the eagerness of one who, conscious of being himself 
fond of wine, is glad to hear that a man of so much 
genius and good thinking had the same propensity." * 

A still more curious passage is his comment on 
Johnson's gloomy view of life, in "Rasselas/* After 
declaring that Johnson " had less enjoyment than I 
have," he devised an ingenious theory of responsibility, 
to justify lax behaviour. A Turkish lady, it • seems, 
told him, that " being well depended on the way our 
blood circulated. This I have learned from a pretty 
hard course of experience ; and would, from sincere 
benevolence, impress upon all who honour this book 
with a perusal : that until a steady conviction is obtained 
that the present life is an imperfect state, and only a 
passage to a better^ if we comply loith the divine scheme 
of progressive improvement^ — and also that it is a part 
of the mysterious plan of Providence that intellectual 
beings must * be made perfect though suffering,* — ^there 
will be a continued recurrence of disappointment and 
uneasiness. But if we walk in the mid-day sun of 
revelatioD, our temper and disposition will be such 
that the comforts and enjoyments in our way will be 

* It is sad to think that both master and pupil may be said to 
have shortened their days, by indulging their unrestrained appe- 
tites, the one for eating, the other for di*ink. No one was so 
eager as Johnson in warning Thrale that he was sacrificing his life 
to greed for food ; yet he himself, almost up to the time of his 
death, was literally ** gorging" himself at dinner-parties. Yet he 
had had a paralytic stroke, was suffering from dropsy, asthma, and 
other afiBictions, for which the only alleviation "was to be found in 
strict temperance. This strange . weakness in so good a man is 
extraordinary, and was quite as censurable as Boswell's failing for 
drink ; nay, he even quarrelled with his lifelong friend Dr. Taylor, 
for pressing on him the necessity of temperance, ** by which alone/' 
as Mrs. Thrale says, " his life could have been saved." Any one 
that could eat as Johnson did, "gobbling" his food until the veins 
in his forehead swelled, and the perspiration broke out, was placing 
himself in hourly danger of sudden death, or of fits. of apoplexy* 
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relished, while we patiently support the inconveniencies 
and pains. Let us cultivate, under the command of 
good principles, Ha theorie des sensations agreables,' 
and, as Mr. Burke once admirably counselled a grave 
and anxious gentleman," — Boswell himself, no doubt, 
" ' Live pleasant/ '' 

When Boswell went to see the silk-mill at Derby, 
it suggested to him some singular reflections on low 
spirits — singular, because they appear to have no Apropos. 
He says he had learnt from Dr. Johnson on this occasion, 
" not to think with a dejected air of indifference of the 
works of art and the pleasures of life." He then gives 
a most wholesome "preachment," on taking unselfish 
views of life. " We are apt to transfer to all around 
us our own gloom. Before I came into this life, in 
which I have had so many pleasant scenes, have not 
thousands and ten thousands of deaths and funerals 
happeued ? But have those dismal circumstances at all 
affected me ? Why, then, should the gloomy scenes 
which I experience affect others ? " This very natural 
passage shows that Boswell was trying to encourage 
and reassure himself for the future, by writing down 
this comforting reasoning. 

Another of these harmless devices was a sort of apolo- 
getic method. He knew that his friends made merry 
over his weaknesses, and that when he attempted to 
vindicate himself only laughed the louder. But in his 
book he would appeal to a higher Court — to his readers. 
Thus, in the " Tour," when he and his friend talked of * 
^oing to see the King of Swedep,, Johnson doubted if 
he would speak to them. ** * I am sure,' said Colonel 
M'Leody 'Mr. Boswell would speak to him.^ But, 
;8eeing me a little disconcerted by his remark, he politely 
^ded, ' and with great propriety.* *' Satisfied with this 
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halting amende^ poor Boswell offers a short defence of 
this propensity : " It has procured me much happiness, 
r hope it does not deserve so hard a name as either 
forwardness or impudence. K I know myself, it is 
nothing more than an eagerness to share the society of 
men distinguished either by their rank or their talents^ 
and a diligence to attain what I desire/' It is hard 
to resist this pleading, and it is, no doUbt, the true 
explanation. It shows that he was well aware of the^ 
rather ill-natutedview that was taken of his "propensity;" 
and that he was not to be laughed out of his purpose. On 
another occasion he tells that in approaching the great, 
he was always for " trying " — that is, for making 
advances. In the same spirit, when Johnson declared that 
no one ought to praise or censure himself, because he 
does the latter " in order to show how much he can 
spare," Boswell urged : " It may proceed from a man's 
strong consciousness of his faults being observed. He 
knows that others would throw him down, and therefore 
he had better lie down softly of his own accord.'* Can we 
not see here that he is confessing to a device of his own ? 
We find Boswell also revealing his own whims, preju- 
dices, and humours in an amusing way. These were 
not tolerated in society, so he found this fashion of 
making a protest. In one of the notes there is a 
pettish explosion against the introduction of children 
into company ! He is glad to have Johnson's authority 
against having " children too much about you." " The 
common custom of introducing them after dinner is 
highly injudicious; . . . they should not be suffered ta 
poison the moments of festivity by attracting the attention 
of the company, and, in a manner, compelling them, for 
politeness, to say what they do not think." This vexa- 
tion is characteristic, but we can read . between the lines 
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— ^Hc iad been interrupted ; the attention of the com- 
pany diverted from Am, by the noisy irruption of the 
children. He complains that parents " are too apt to 
indulge their fond feelings at the expense of their friends^ 
Yet this was apropos of Langton's children — the friend 
who had helped him so cordially and so abundantly in 
his work, and who must have been amazed to find him- 
self and his family held up to the public under a perfectly 
recognizable shape. This oflfers a fair specimen of this 
very entertaining fashion of reading our " Boswell" — if 
only as a study of character. 

There is a passage in the "Tour to the Hebrides/' 
which betrays rather significantly enough what an 
opinion Boswell had of himself and his position, at a 
time when he had not made his reputation. Johnson 
had said that it was advantageous for an author to be 
attacked as well as praised, like a shuttlecock which 
must be struck at both ends. On which Boswell : 
'* Often have I reflected on this since, and, instead of 
being angry at those who have written against me, have 
smiled to think that they tvere unintentionally subser- 
vient to my fame, by using a battledore to make me 
virorum volitare j^er oi^a" When this was written, of 
course neither the " Tour " nor the " Life " had appeared, 
and yet the author speaks of "my fame" and of 
being in the mouths of men. He could not refer to his 
Corsican travels, which were twenty years old and 
forgotten ; his pamphlets had been little noticed ; it was 
therefore of himself as a personage — as Dr. Johnson s 
attendant — that he must have been thinking. One 
would be inclined to fancy, however, that he foresaw 
the real fame which his great books would bring, and 
was transported, as it were, into the future ; and most 
natucal and well warranted, too, wad this faith. 
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BoswelFs rather childish practice of ** trying" his 
friend's regard, by long protracted sUences when he was 
at a distance, has been mentioned* This is a really 
unhealthy note of character, indicating a sort of morbid, 
diseased state. It is likely that the first suggested 
motive was not the real one. He reaUy shrank from 
encountering his great friend, even in a letter, or was 
brooding over some imagined offence. Then would come 
a sudden violent impulse to return to his old state of 
affection. Most persons have encountered persons of 
this disposition, and they are usually odd, uncertain 
characters, slightly unhinged* There is one episode of 
this kindi On May 3, 1779, he left London on the best 
and most affectionate terms with Johnson, and for more 
than two months would not write him a line — he says, 
"trying how he would be affected by my silence.'' 
Johnson wrote in wonder and alarm to know the reason 
for his silence^ which Boswell answered in a rather 
strange explanation, saying that it was owing to **a 
supinie indolence of mind " which had been his '* state 
of existence since his return." Somewhat ashamed, 
however, he retorts upon Johnson, that — " in a livelier 
state, I had often suffered severely from long intervals of 
silence on your part, and I had even been chid by you 
for expressing my uneasiness." He wished, then, to — 
" try whether an unusual silence would make you write 
first." However, it was now all restored by the receipt 
of Johnson's letter : he was — ** beginning to grow tender, 
and upbraid myself, after having dreamt, two nights ago, 
that I was with you." He would never again put him to 
that test. 

A week later Johnson wrote, " a letter full of parti- 
culars." But he, it seems, had not attended to it, for 
Johnson wrote hini ** an angry reproachful letter:" — ? 
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" Are you playing the same trick ? Remember that all 
tricks are either Imavish or childish." But he would not 
he cheated again, eitc. Johnson's letter is dated Sept 9th, 
nearly seven weeks after the receipt of BoswelFs. So 
the latter was now jealously requiring that there should 
be strict reciprocity, and that every letter should have 
its answer. This letter he answered after a week's delay, 
and in an odd strain : " Pray let us write frequently. 
A whim strikes me that we should send off a sheet once 
a week, like a stage-coach, whether it be full or not ; 
nay, though it should be empty.'^ A lively image ; but 
the whole transaction shows a morbid, unbalanced mind, 
and it is clear that, during the few years before Johnson's 
death, the sage suffered from these humours; I have 
shown that Boswell was actually indulging in them when 
Johnson was in his last sickness ; and it seems likely 
enough that, from disgust at this treatment, he forbore 
to name him in his will. 

Yet another interesting topic, suggested by the 
study of Boswell's character, is the curious one, that a 
predominating " hobby " will engender a whole tide of 
passions, which will exhibit themselves in connection 
with that hobby. Bozzy was eminently good-natured : 
he had no malice or ill will ; he was good-humoured and 
forgiving. Yet in connection with his book and the 
"god of his idolatry" he was full of hatred, malice, 
envy, and all the meaner passions. I suppose no more 
ingeniously venomous display could be conceived than 
his attack on Mrs. Thrale. I have dealt with this already ; 
but I will analyze one specimen more. Malice often 
supplies ingenuity and even wit ; and Boswell exulted 
himself in the variety and contrivance of his strokes 
against this lady. She had published the great collection 
of Johnson's letters, " hugely to the detriment " of his 
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work; as he fancied it. Among them were some of her 
own — which the lady, as he hinted, had revised, if 
,not rewritten. So we have it ingeniously suggested — 
'*J shall present my readers with one of her original 
letters to him at this time, which will amuse them, 
probably, more than those well-written but studied 
epistles which she has inserted in her collection ; ... it 
is also of value as a key to Johnson's answer, which she 
has printed by itself "-^^Le. had suppressed her own 
letter. Accordingly, we are given it, and it certainly, as 
he says, contrasts With her formal " cooked up " produc- 
tions — and is full of sharp strokes : " There was Mr. 
Melnoth. I do not like him,'' etc., '* he hates the Bishop 
of Peterborough. Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely." 
Then her flatteries of Johnson, which Boswell was 
anxious to bring out. "You would hardly forget me . . . 
for I felt my regard for you in my face last night, when 
the criticism was going on." Then she says that her 
husband cannot live " unless his mouth be sewed up." 
What can she do ? " He will eat, I think." 

There is one curious instance of BoswelFs frankness 
and truth in his narration. When he said that 
Oaligula wished that the people of Kome had but one 
neck, etc.. General Oglethorpe corrected him, saying, 
^' It was of the Senate he wished that ; " and Boswell 
records his error and its correction, without comment. 
Yet it turns out that Boswell was right, after all. 

Here is a very natural and pleasant confession. One 
night he owns that " he missed that awful reverence 
with which he used to contemplate Mr. Samuel 
Johnson," and lamented it. '* I have a wonderful 
superstitious love of mystery : when, perhaps, the truth 
is that it is owing to the cloudy darkness of my own 
mind. . . . My dissatisfaction to-night was foolish. Would 
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it not be fooUsh to regret that we shall have less 
mystery in a future state ? This reflection, which I thus 
freely communicate, will .be valued by the thinking 
.part of my readers,** etc. This is an extract from his 
journal, which must have been interesting enough. For 
he was thus following Johnson's advice to keep a record 
of the state of his mind. 

I have mentioned that Boswell was good-naturedly 
accustomed to tell people any good that was said of them 
by another. This he practised on principle. " I think, 
sir, it is right to. tell one man of such a handsome thing, 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to 
increase benevolence. Johnson: Undoubtedly it is 
right, sir." Jphnson had just been told of a most 
h«andsome thing said of him by a very distinguished man. 
Boswell, has scarcely obtained sufficient credit for 
his sense of humour^ and his . dramatic art in telling a 
story. His nice and delicate instinct in seeing weak- 
ness of character, yet without insisting on it, leaving it to 
make its impression on the reader, is extraordinary. I 
cannot resist giving two instances, familiar as they are, 
which illustrate this power in an extraordinary degree.* 
*' A foreign minister, of no very high talents, who had 
been in his company for a considerable time quite over- 

• I often think that one of the most delightf al, natural "touches " 
in Boswell's work is this. When they were shown over Lord 
Bute's seat, Luton Hoe, " As we entered the Park, I talked," says 
Boswell, " in a high style, of my old friendship with Lord 
Mountstuart, and said * J shall probably be much at this place* The 
sage, aware of human vicissitudes, gently checked me : ' Don't you 
he too sure of that.' " The extraordinary thing here is, that, while 
Boswell records his own exuberant anticipations, he should be 
quite conscious of their futility. He is, as it were, pointing the 
moral ; and does not mind furnishing himself as an instance. 
Numbers of these pleasant passages could be quoted, and, as I 
said before* it is in this direction that Bos well's work can be 
studied with most enjoyment. 
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looked, happened luckily to mention that he had read 
some of his ^ Rambler ' in Italian, and admired it much. 
This pleased him greatly; . . . and, finding that this 
minister gave such a proof of his taste, he was all at- 
tention to him, and, on the first remark which he made, 
however simple, exclaimed ^ The Ambassador says well. 

His Excellency observes ' And then he expanded and 

enriched the little that had been said, in so strong a 
manner, that it appeared something of consequence. This 
was exceedingly entertaining to the company who were 
present, and many a time afterwards it furnished a 
pleasant topic of merriment, ^The Ambassador says 
welly became a laughable term of applause when no 
mighty matter had been expressed." Here is a genuine 
touch of comedy ; for there is no ill nature, and yet 
there is presented a little amiable weakness of Johnson 
in a very amusing way. Another truly delightful 
sketch, done in the most delicate way, and proving 
Boswell to have been an acute observer of character, 
is the discussion between Johnson and Lord Newhaven. 
It was on the Middlesex Election — a point on which John- 
son was always vehement and intolerant. '* Lord New- 
haven took the opposite side, but respectfully said : * I 
speak with great deference to you, Dr. Johnson ; I speak 
to be instructed.' This had its full effect on my friend. 
He bowed his head almost on the table, to a compliinenting 
nohleman ; and called out ' My lord ! my lord ! I do not 
desire all this ceremony : let us tell our minds to one 
another quietly.' After the debate was over, he said, 
^I have got lights on the subject to-day^ which I had 
not before.' This was a great deal from him, especially 
as he had written a pamphlet, etc." The charm here 
is the good-natured way in which Boswell exhibits his 
friend, yet with the full consciousness of the result of 
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the nobleman's flattery. And there is a sly reserve in 
the way he so simply records Johnson's speech, " I have 
got lights, etc." One can read these two anecdotes again 
and again, and always with a smile. 

I may add here, that what most excites our 
astonishment and admiration is the skilful, adroit, 
unflagging way in which Boswell condiicted his great 
enterprise. For some twenty years, he, as it were, 
supervised every conversation, led it, made skilful 
suggestions, and added his own contribution. It is 
wonderful with what cleverness he would ^* introduce 
a subject," as he called it, or divert it; how ready 
he was with a quotation, or some scrap of knowledge 
aptly introduced ; he confesses sometimes that he would 
assume an air of ignorance, and put a question inno- 
cently, to get his friend to talk. His latest editor, Dr. 
B. Hill, makes the surprising statement that '* Boswell 
teas no redder,'' the truth being that he was a man of 
the most varied and extensive reading. And there can 
be little doubt that, without this starting of topics, this 
careful thought beforehand, and watchful selection 
of subjects, the talk would have languished or died 
out. Again, in a work of such proportions — there are 
close on two thousand octavo pages in the *^ Life" — made 
up chiefly of conversation, and perpetually recurring con- 
versation, it would have seemed almost impossible to 
avoid monotony, or a certain "scrappiness;" yet in nothing 
is Boswell's art shown so conspicuously as in the variety, 
the brightness, the ever-changing methods and devices for 
introducing these " talks." They come about in the most 
easy, natural way. There is no " piecing " them together, 
and each presents itself with an air of novelty.* 

* Some years ago there appeared a cbronicle of this kind, which 
minotely recorded the sajiDgs and doings of Prince Bismarck doriDg 
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This praise is not exaggerated; indeed a volume 
could be filled with specimens of this sort of analysis. 
X am tempted, however, to supply a few more, and thus 
to invite the Boswellian student to follow up this new 
and entertaining subject of inquiry. 

Boswell was so ** penetrated " with his subject, that 
we can almost always trace in his depreciation of various 
persons some connection or interference with his 
cherished project. Of this he was, no doubt, unconscious. 
We find, in these cases, some indirect competition with 
him, or entering on the same Une. Even an attempt- 
at self-vindication was an attack on his text ; and any^ 
one who wrote an account of Johnson, however trifling,^ 
he managed to depreciate. 

This is shown in the case of one Tom Tyers, of th& 
Vauxhall Gardens, whom he thus sketches : " He wa* 
bred to the law, but, having a handsome fortune, 
vivacity of temper, and eccentricity, he could not confine 
himself to the regularity of practice." Thus was he 
like J. Boswell, Esq., himself. ** He therefore ran about 
the world with a pleasant carelessness, amusing every- 
body by his desultory conversation." So far, this was 
delightfully contemptuous. " He abounded in anecdote, 
but was not sufl&ciently attentive to accuracy ; I therefore 

the Versailles occupation — a journal laboriously kept by his secre- 
tary, Dr. Bnsch. It is full, and appears to be accurate ; but Dr. 
Busch possessed no Boswellian gift of abstraction, or selection. He 
set down everything : with the result, to say nothing of the stu- 
pidity, of leaving a very unfavourable impression of the con- 
versation of the great man ; for, as we have seen, not everything 
that is spoken is suitable for record. The same principle directs 
what is called the " Society journalism '* of our day ; and we 
have " topical interviews " — descriptions of persons " at home *' — 
with the most trivial remarks duly recorded. It is curious that the 
result of this minature *' photographic " treatment should be to 
supply no real portraiture, for such details have no genoioe 
fiignificance whatever. 
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cannot venture to avail myself much of a biographical 
sketch of Johnson which he published, being one among 
the various persons ambitious of appending their names 
to that of my illustrious friend. The sketch, is^ however, 
an entertaining little collection of fragments^ He then 
praises another work of Tyer s, and adds : " This much 
/ may he allowed to say of a man who v)as exceedingly 
obliging to rneJ' Any student of character will be 
amused with the little struggle between evident jealousy 
and the sense of obligation^ presented here in so natural 
and transparent a way. 

One of the best, most dramatic conversations 
recorded by Boswell — and in which the characters sustain 
their parts in the most brilliant way, are fully discrimi- 
nated, and hold our attention to the end — is the dinner 
at Dill/s on April 15, 1778, where were Mrs. Knowles, 
" the ingenious quaker lady ; " Miss Seward ; Dr. Mayo, 
and others. Boswell is at his best, and never flags for 
an instant That Johnson shone in the conversation is 
evident, and we cannot but admire how Mrs. Xnowles 
**held her own" against the sage. Boswell has caught the 
tranquil, quakerish " note " of the lady. How dramatic is 
Johnson's attack on the young quaker convert : " She is 
an odious wench ! " etc. Mrs. Knowles afterwards pub- 
lished a report of this little discussion — ^which, as any one 
<;an see, is unfaithful ; but Boswell disposes of it in a note, 
which is admirable for its studied impertinence, and dis- 
paragement, though couched in a strain of affected re- 
spect. Here he felt, as 1 have shown, that his record — 
made almost on the spot — had a sort of sacred authenticity. 
" Mrs. Knowles — not satisfied with the fame of her needle- 
work, in which she has indeed displayed much dexterity ; 
nay, with the fiamie of reasoning better than women 
^nerally do, as I have fairly shown her to have done, — 
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communicated to me a dialogue of considerable length, 
which, after many years had elapsed, she wrote down 
as having passed between her and Dr. Johnson at this 
interview." We are thus prepared by this artful mixture 
of praise and depreciation. " As I had not the least recol- 
lection of it, and did not find the smallest trace of it in 
my record taken at the time, I could not, in consistency 
with my firm regard to authenticity, insert it in my 
work. ... It chiefly relates to the principles of a sect 
called quakers ; and no doubt the lady appears to have 
greatly the advantage of Dr. Johnson, both in argument 
as ivell as expression. From what I have now stated, 
and from the internal evidence of the paper itself, any 
one, who may have the curiosity to petmse it, will judge 
whether it was wrong in me to reject it, however willing 
to gratify Mrs. Knowles." It would be diflBcult to 
comprise within a small space so much that was con- 
temptuous. But she was one of those who had dared to 
write of Johnson, and on one of Mr. BoswelFs own topics. 

A young clergyman wrote, in the * Transactions 'of the 
Edinburgh Eoyal Society, a very temperate criticism of 
Johnson's line, " Panting time toiled after him in vain." 
Bos well talks of his '' presumptuous petulance," " cloudy 
confluence of words," assumes that he is '* a very young 
man, though called Reverend;^' and concludes, '*The 
learned Society, under whose sanction such gabble is 
ushered into the world, would do well to ofier a premium 
to any one who will discover its meaning ! " 

Another worthy Scotch clergyman, Mr. Burrowes, 
had written a criticism on Johnson's style, to which 
Bos well gave some praise for its acuteness, and other 
merits. Still this person was a trespasser, so he must 
point out with gusto that *' the critick of the style of 
Johnson says * they are called on by every tye, etc' " 
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Dr. Douglas, the Bishop of Salisbury, having ven- 
tured to doubt the accuracy of a report of a remark 
of his own, was roughly treated. In a discussion, he 
had urged that a work of Swift's contained "strong 
facts," when Johnson turned on him and ridiculed his 
phrase: *' housebreaking is a strong fact, and murder 
is a mighty strong fact, etc." Not pleased at being 
thus exhibited, he remonstrated with the reporter. He 
must have been disagreeably surprised to see that his 
position was made rather worse. **My respectable 
friend . . . observed that he must have said . . . 
'strong facts well arranged.' His lordship, however, 
knows too well the value of written documents to insist 
on setting his recollection against my notes taken at 
the time. He does not attempt to traverse the record '' 
(which was true; for the Bishop says, "he miist have 
said "). Boswell, however, concedes, that " it might be 
that the words escaped him," or that Johnson did not 
allow the Bishop to finish — which amounts to no more 
than that he intended to add the words, but did not. 

We have seen with what pleasant old-fashioned 
hospitality Lord Monboddo welcomed the travellers. He 
put such restraint on himself that he allowed some of 
his favourite doctrines to be attacked. Johnson, at least, 
always spoke kindly of him, calling him " Monny," 
though in private he laughed at his theories. On one 
occasion he said that some one " talked nonsense," but 
that he was afraid Monny "did not know ho was 
talking nonsense." Boswell tells us that, " His lordship 
having frequently spoken in an abusive manner of Dr. 
Johnson in my company, I, on one occasion dunng the 
lifetime of my illustrious friend^ could not refrain from 
retaliation, and repeated to him this saying. He has 
since published I don't know how many pages in one of 
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his curious books, attempting, in much anger, but with 
pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that Johnson's fame 
was undeserved," etc. It is difficult to realize the cool 
insensibility of the man who could repeat such an 
impertinence to an old venerable judge; and we can 
understand how it must have inflamed him against 
Johnson. Boswell's enmity he was likely enough to 
have incurred by some expressed contempt. 

Other of Boswell's notes are marvels of sly malice. 
Dr. Johnson was reading Dn Watson, the Bishop of 
Llandaff's " Chemical Essays ; " on which Boswell, gratui- 
tously : " One of the poorest bishopricks in this kingdom. 
His lordship has written with much zeal to show the 
propriety of equalizing the revenues of Bishops." This 
is good. " He has informed me that he has burnt all 
his chemical papers. The friends of our excellent 
constitution would have less regretted the suppression 
of some of his lordships other writings." Imagine the 
surprise or rage of the bishop as he read ! He, no 
doubt, had met Bozzy at some dinner-party, and told 
him familiariy that he had burnt his chemical papers, 
a confidence reproduced in this offensive shape. 

At one dinner was Mrs. HaU, a worthy, pious lady, 
the sister of John Wesley, whom he knew ; yet he 
describes her as *'/ea7i, lanh, preaching Mrs. Hall^ 
" Manners, sir," said Johnson to him once, " that is your 
want." And yet he was eager to know her brother, 
John Wesley, and waited on him. 

Most readers will have noticed how persistently 
Boswell contrives to depreciate Goldsmith, recording 
every little weakness or blunder that can make him 
ridiculous. There is an amusing tone of superior 
patronage. But Boswell seems to vindicate himself, 
as who should say, " Here is a man of genius, admired. 
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sought^ and followed ; yet he is laughed at, ' talks like 
poor Poll/ and made a butt of. The same people laugh 
at me^ James Boswell, Esq. : so I cannot complain, 
etc." 

The observant reader will discover for himself abun- 
dant instances of the kind. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



boswell's editors. 



Mr, Boswell issued two editions of his book, the first 
in 1791, the second in 1793. He had begun to prepare 
the third, when he was interrupted by death. Neither 
of these were in such shape as would have satisfied his 
critical taste, much new matter having reached him too 
late, which he was obliged to insert out of its proper 
place ; and, as he had now leisure sufl&cient, there is little 
doubt that the third edition would have been a very 
complete and finished production. At his death, when 
the revision was about half done, Mr. Malone took up 
the task. As he had diligently co-operated in the pre- 
paration of the work, no one could have been better 
fitted to take the author's place ; and under his super- 
vision no less than four editions were issued, in the 
course of which many changes and material alterations 
came to be made. The sixth, or fourth from the 
author's death, was issued in 1811, and was the last 
superintended by Malone, who died in that year.* 
From the date of his death, this edition became the 
standard one, and was regularly reprinted until the year 

* To Mr. Tedder, we are indebted for a very fuU and accurate 
bibliographj of the " Life " and the " Tour," which the true Bos- 
wellian wiU find an excellent aid to bis studies. It will be found 
in the first yolume of my own second edition of the " Life," 1888. 
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1831, when it may be said to have been supplanted by 
Mr. Croker's important edition in five volumes, which, 
under various forms, has held its place until the present 
moment There have been other reprints, upon which 
various editors have exercised their taste and judgment. 

For exactly one hundred years, therefore, has this 
genuine and seductive book furnished occupation to 
innumerable students and commentators. But though 
the reprints have been innumerable, the list of regular, 
official editions is a small one. They are as follows : — 
1. Mr. Malone's four editions, viz., in 1799, 1804, 1807, 
and 1811. 2. Dr. Chalmers's, in 1822. 3. Mr. F. 
Walesby's, in 1826, which is the fine Oxford edition. 4. 
Mr. Croker's, in 1831, in 1835 (with Mr. Knight's aid), 
and in 1848. These three Crokerian editions, as Mr. 
Tedder points out, differed from each other in shape, 
matter, and arrangement. 5. Mr. Carruthers's, in 
1852-3. 6. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's first edition in 
1875, second edition in 1888. 7. Rev. A. Napier's, in 
1884. 9. Dr.G.BirkbeckHill's,inl887. There are, of 
course, many an^angers of editions, rather than editors. 

A curious phenomenon in literary history is the 
treatment under which this great work has suffered at 
the hands of those who professed to illustrate it. 
Editors of ordinary works usually show restraint, and 
aid the author by clearing up doubtful points, obscure 
allusions, and the like. But in Boswcll's case almost 
every editor, since Chalmers, has handled the book with- 
out restraint, has altered it, as it were, and in some 
cases seems to have substituted himself for the author. 
The want of taste in this procedure was extraordinar}', 
for it waa forgotten that Boswell's book is an agreeable 
and dramatic narrative, and its pleasant form and tone 
is outraged when it is overlaid with controversies and 
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profuse noting. Boswell, by his own notes, prescribed 
the pattern that was to be followed, thus clearly show- 
ing that any additional note was meant to be curt^ 
and to the point, furnishing a name, or explaining an 
allusion. This would exclude all "parallel passages,** 
illustrations, quotations, discussions, reprovings of the 
author, and the like.* 

It was Malone who first began the system of revision 
and addition, feeling, no doubt, that he was privileged 
to carry out, after the author's death, the control he had 
been allowed to exercise during the author's life. New 
letters were inserted as they came to hand, and the 
fashion was introduced of adding notes, supplied by 
Johnson's friends and others, in the shape of correction 
or illustration. Malone, however, exceeded the privi* 
leges of his executorship, in often converting notes 
into text, and vice versd, in shifting the place of notes, 
and in " revising " the text itself. These changes were 
not very material as to substance, but still such a mode 
of " settling the text," pursued through a whole series 
of editions, could only have resulted in serious departure 
from the original. He also announced that " every new 
remark, not written by the author," together with " the 
letters now introduced, are carefully included within 
crotchets, that the author may not be answerable for 
anything which has not the sanction of his approba- 
tion." This wholesome caution was respectful to the 
author and his work, his own notes being left undis- 
tinguished by any sign. That system, however, has 
long since been abandoned, and in the modern editions 
we find the author jostled by a crowd of competitors, 

* It may be urged that, in my own edition, I have exceeded in 
this way ; bat it will be seen that any comments I have made are 
" fenced off/' as it were, from Bosweil's text and Qotes, and may be 
passed by at will. 
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bis annotations being labelled with his name, as though 
he himself had been an intruder. 

After Malone came Mr. Croker. Not only did he 
make interpolations in the text on a vast scale, but he 
overloaded the whole with a huge bulk of elaborate 
notes. Obscure allusions guessed at, biographies fur- 
nished, blanks filled up, speculations oflfered, opinions 
either of Boswell or of Johnson refuted in controversial 
style, contemporary authors quoted largely, and political 
opinions and prejudices duly ventilated, — these were but 
a tithe of his contribution, which, save by a few men 
of true critical instinct, who made early protest, was 
accepted as a valuable resetting of the old Boswellian 
gem. For more than forty years has Boswell's work 
remained embedded in this mass of concrete and rubble. 
This treatment was long ago good-humouredly exposed. 
" Four books," says Mr. Carlyle, " Mr. Croker had by 
him wherefrom to gather light for the fifth, which was 
Boswell's. What does he do now, in the placidest 
manner? — slit the whole ^ve into slips and sew them 
together into a sextum quid, exactly at his own con* 
venience. Not till after consideration can you ascertain 
now, when the cup is at the lip, which liquid it is you 
are imbibing — whether Boswell's French wine, which 
you began with, or some of Piozzi's ginger-beer, or 
Hawkins' entire, or perhaps some other great brewer s 
penny swipes." As, however, Mr. Croker admitted his 
mistake, and in a later edition withdrew the bulk of the 
intruded matter, it would not be fair to say more on 
this point Yet he could not bring himself to sacri* 
fice the whole of the foreign element ; and his work, 
which still includes masses of Thrale and other letters, 
diaries, and the like, is no longer Boswell's '^Life of 
Johnson/' but Boswell's '' Life of Johnson, altered and 
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enlarged by Croker." The editor did not stop there, 
but proceeded to make serious alterations in the text 
Letters were transposed, and shifted here and there, 
on account of some inconsistency ; dates were altered, 
notes rewritten, cut up, and distributed, or altogether 
omitted ; while good old-English adjectives, of a some- 
what coarse flavour, were struck out, and others 
substituted. Italics were removed with loss of point, 
and the arrangement of paragraphs altered, several 
being fused into one. What, too, can be said for con- 
signing to an appendix, established especially for the 
purpose, the various legal " arguments," quotations, 
letters, which had been fixed in their proper places by 
the author himself Such removal does violence to the 
text ; passages such as, " Dr. Johnson then dictated to 
me the following argument for the negro," having to 
be altered to suit the omission. But it is strange that 
it did not occur to Air, Croker that there was a special 
interest connected with these essays, from the fact of 
their having been dictated by Johnson, and taken down 
on the occasion described. They are, therefore, a faith- 
ful record of the situation : we seem to hear the great 
sage rolling forth his full periods ; we see his follower 
recording ; and it must have been an obtuse sense which 
could not see that the removal of such pieces left so 
many blanks in the text. Still, as I said, it might have 
been better, if the author had omitted or condensed them, 
as they are far too long. Not less to be reprobated is the 
rude disruption of the narrative about the middle, for the 
purpose of arbitrarily inserting the "Tour to the Hebrides." 
This is defended on the ground of chronological sym- 
metry ; but the result, even in this view, is, as may be 
imagined, clumsy and confused. By this arrangement 
the reader is given the sketch of Dr. Johnson's character. 
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habits, etc., with which the "Tour" commences, though 
this has been akeady given at great length ; and when 
the "Life" is once more resumed, a sort of epitome of 
Johnson's proceedings in Scotland follows, so that the 
ground is in each case gone over twice. Moreover, to 
smooth the joinings, the editor took it on himself to 
alter various phrases ; but the fact that the " Tour " had 
been written many years before the ** Life," in the shape 
of a diary, while the "Life" was cast in a grave and 
judicial key, ought to have at once shown that the two 
works could never have been made to harmonize. This 
is a more serious objection than Lord Macaulay's, viz., 
that the "Tour" had been perused in manuscript by John- 
son, whereas the " Life " had not. Finally, the various 
advertisements to the " Tour," as well as the dedication 
to Malone, together with the characteristic abstract of 
contents, quite Boswellian in its way, are all suppressed, 
while the text he selected for the "Tour" is a sort of 
mongrel one, compounded from the first, second, and 
third editions. 

It might be urged, however, that interpolation 
should be tolerated to a certain degree, at least as 
regards letters of Johnson's bearing on transactions in- 
completely dealt with by Boswell. Malone inserted 
several under their proper dates, notably the interesting 
and aflfectionate letters written by Johnson when his 
mother was dying. These Boswell had tried to obtain 
and failed, and they would probably have been arranged 
by him in the very places they now occupy. Yet, even 
in these cases, a distinction should be taken between 
the materials for a " Life," and the disposition of such 
materials. Mr. Boswell was, in his way, an artist; 
nothing is more remarkable in his great book than the 
tact, the self-denial, the power of selection, and the 
rejection of all that is surplusage. 
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Boswell's life and character, and his peculiar rela- 
lation to his great friend, have become so interesting, 
that the extravagances of editors may be a little excused 
or justified as excessive zeal. Everything that con- 
cerns the pair has been explored and winnowed and 
hunted out, and the process still goes on merrily. The 
study of Boswell's character and humours has really 
something fascinating, on the ground that in no other 
instance has such ample materials been presented to 
work on. I may claim, however, to being the first to 
work out a true psychological method for pursuing this 
interesting inquiry. This is to trace the working of 
his mind and whims, by following the changes in his 
three editions. The motives for such changes are often 
quite transparent, and the author made them supposing 
that they would be unnoticed, and thus reveals himself 
very candidly. It occurred to me, therefore, that a 
reprint of his first edition, with notes in which these 
changes were marked, would be a useful contribution 
and entertaining addition to Boswellian literature. There 
is also the satisfaction of having before us the original 
text of Boswell's first edition, exactly as it was printed 
— with the old spelling, punctuation, paragraphs — and 
without any of the shapings and polishings which have 
been found necessary to give it the air of a modern 
work. The breaking up of the text into chapters, with 
headings of the contents, had something to commend 
it on the score of convenience ; but it was a departure 
from the author's intention. Chapters are not to be 
formed after a work is completed, by the mechanical 
process of cutting it into fairly-proportioned lengths ; 
for the artistic writer who employs such a form of con- 
struction works to the close of a particular episode, 
when he rests, as it were, before coming to a new poiat 
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' deporturo. On this ground I was careful to restore 

he original form. In the "Tour" such an arrangement 

a actually inconsistent with the author's divisions, which 

■4ure in diary shape, each day's proceedings being com- 

]»lete. Here, too, the original punctuation is specially 

K«baracteri8tic ; the proftise " dashes," the use of capitals 

r«fter colons and semi-colons, show the irregular nature 

of the entries — which were indeed "extracts from his 

journal," presented almost in the state in which they 

were jotted down. 

This edition had abo the merit of allowing Boswell 
to speak, unencumhered or jostled by a crowd of 
L ©ommentatoi-s. His work — text, notes, and alterations 
■• — were for the first time given complete, distinct, and 
Ifenced olf, as it were, from all notes and illustrations 
leupplied from other sources. Thus the author, with 
|the results of his labour, is preserved from that "en- 
mmbering with help " with which the zeal, and perhaps 
^the sense of self-iraportance, of friendly coadjutors has 
I'iithcrto oppressed him. 

Now, in illustrating a book of the character of 
I'BoftwcU's "Johnson" for the use of a generation living 
8ubse<)Qent to the author's time, it would seem that, at 
the outset, certain limitations for illustration should bo 
fixed, and a principle sought for. Otherwise, in a large 
Work of the kuid, filled with names and local allusions, 
I, the stock of newly discovered information, gathering as 
it goes, will become inexhaustible. If all that can be 
told about such subjects is to be ttild, or even abstracted, 
the tide of commentary wUl rise higher and higher, 
until it at last will fairly submerge, or at least inundate, 
I the text. A simple rule would be to put the question 
-\m this particular allusion or passage sufficiently in- 
\ teliigible as regards the purpose for which it was intro- 
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duced? Does it illustrate^ not Johnson's life, but 
Boswell's view of that life? Would the information 
or details have been adopted by the biographer himself ? 
These tests, fairly applied, would dispose of a vast 
amount of useful, but, as it would seem, impertinent 
information which has adhered to the sides and bottom 
of Mr. Bos well's fine vessel, and has certainly impeded 
its sailing powers. Thus the innumerable biographies, 
births, and deaths of numberless obscure individuals, 
or of writers quoted in the text, the contemporary 
accounts or illustrations of a transaction which add 
little to the version in the text, with, above all, con- 
troversy, or refutation of opinions of Boswell or John- 
son, which forms so important a portion of a commen- 
tator's notes — would be excluded by puttiog the ques- 
tions just given. Further, passages in Johnson's life 
omitted by Boswell should not, on the same principle, 
be supplied, or should at most be touched in the 
lightest and briefest fashion. For the fallacy that has 
misled so maoy editors is, that they believe themselves 
called on to supply, not Mr. BoswelVs ''Life of John- 
son,^' but a life of Johnson — a fallacy founded on an 
inartistic appreciation of the nature of a written " life," 
which consists in the use of particular materials, the 
rejection of others, from which is educed a purpose, 
harmony, or theory, directed by a single mind.* 

When I wrote of this anticipation, that Boswell would 
be submerged in the notes and comments of his editors, I 
did not dream that the foreboding would be so speedily 
justified : nor did I forecast that Dr. Birkbeck Hill and 
his six great volumes were at hand. 

In 1887 the Oxford University Press projected an 

^ It should be stated that a good deal of the above is taken 
from the introduction to my edition. 
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issue of Boswell's *' Life of Johnson/' to be edited by 
Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, of Pembroke College. No expense 
or trouble was spared. The work was fifteen months in 
passing through the press ; carte blanche was given to the 
editor for illustrations, facsimiles, etc. ; and the hand- 
some volumes at last emerged from the press, finely 
printed, on fine paper, in " Roxburghe binding." Hen^ 
was, at last, the long-expected final edition of " Boswell," 
and the critics expatiated on the research, the labour, 
the ingenious discoveries of the laborious editor. Yet, 
in this cordial reception one thing was to be noticed, 
significant of the superficial character of our time. 
There was hardly a single attempt to deal critically 
with the work. No effort was made to discuss the 
editor's conclusions, or to test their value. All was 
accepted on his statements, and on the faith of his 
position as a professional critic. 

In his preface the editor explained how, from his 
youth, he had been drawn to this fascinating subject. 
When he first went to college, " by a happy chance he 
turned to the study of the literature of the eighteenth 
century," owing to a sort of theme, set regularly every 
week, and which consisted in turning into Latin a 
passage jfrom The Spectator. From Addison, in the 
course of time, he "passed on to the other great writers 
of his and the succeediog age." Yet " many and many," 
never destined to edit Boswell have, somehow, gone 
through this training during their undergraduate course ; 
in fact, have pursued the ordinary college education. 
But a solemn moment was at hand — and the account 
recalls the agitated passage in which Gibbon describes 
his walk in the garden after penning the last sentence 
of his monumental work. " A happy day came just 
eighteen years ago, when in an old shop, under the 
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shadow of a great cathedral/' oar doctor was enabled to 
secure that uncommon stall-book, '^ a second-hand copy 
of a somewhat early edition of * the Life ' in five well- 
bound volumes," The discovery of this rarity produced 
quite a revolution in our student As he made his 
way^ he began almost unconsciously, as it appeared to 
him, to edit. And how? "Before long I began to 
note the parallel passages and allusions, not only in 
their, pages, but in the various authors whom I studied" 
Other preparation for the task was also going on 
all the time. Once, when Dr. Birkbeck Hill had to 
criticize a rival edition — my own, I fancy — ^he read it 
through notes and all, to fill two columns of a weekly 
newspaper ! Everything in his reading that " bore " 
on the subject was all the time being carefully ** noted," 
until he fdt that it was about time " to begin to raise 
the building ^ — ^that is, the note-books were filled with 
heterogeneous matters that remotely "bore" upon the 
subject. Then, unfortunately, his health broke down, 
and he had to go abroad. But, "ever in the sleep- 
less hours of the night I almost forgot my miseries in 
the delightful pages of Horace Walpole, and, with pencil 
in hand, managed to get a few notes" There we have 
the system — noting Walpole ! The delusion that such 
could be " editing Boswell " is extraordinary. 

In his tremendous preface of nineteen closely printed 
pages. Dr. B. Hill, with tremulous pride, proclaims 
a number of various and startling discoveries. As a 
composer gathers up his leading "motives" in the over- 
ture, so the editor, with pride and triimiph, invited 
special attention to some selected specimens. He is 
almost exultant over one " find : " " That I have lighted 
upon the beautiful lines which Johnson quoted when he 
saw the Highland girl singing at her wheel, and have 
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found out who *one Giflfard a parson' was, is to me a 
source of just triumph. I have not known many 
happier hours than the one in which, in the Library of 
the British Museum, my patient investigation was re- 
warded and I perused * Contemplation/ " We can 
readily sympathize with the author's transports on thus 
discovering the name of the poem so little known, and 
perhaps uncared for. Curious to ascertain whether the 
same triumph could not be obtained without any labour 
at all, I took up the index to our old friend, the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, which Dr. B. Hill has consulted hun- 
dreds of times, and was referred to vol. Ixxvii., p. 1, 
p. 477, where, to my astonishment, is a short account 
of this very " Giflfard a parson," with this passage : — 
" One small poem of his, entitled * Contemplation,' was 
printed in 1752, which attracted the notice of Dr. 
Johnson, who has quoted it in his Dictionary." Next I 
turned to Nichol's "Literary Anecdotes and Illustra- 
tions," an equally useful and often consulted vade 
mecum. There, again, was " Contemplation" revealed ! 
But further : we might expect that a poem so appre- 
ciated by Johnson would be found in his dictionary ; and 
there accordingly it is, "Contemplation," under the 
word " wheel." 

A fresh '* discovery," on which our editor plumes 
himself in his preface, so far from being a discovery at 
all, is only a very serious misapplication of the meaning 
of the text. A gentleman talked of " retiring." " Never 
think of that," said Johnson. The gentleman urged, " I 
should then do no ilL" " No, nor good either. Sir, it 
would be a civil suicide." Dr. B. Hill even thinks that 
Burke was present, though Boswell speaks of his hopes 
from his patronage. He even fEUicies that Burke was 
meant ; and that by retiring he meant resigning office. 
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Burke .was not resigning, though in one of his speeches 
he did say that, if the House of Commons persisted, he 
was prepared to bow to their will. But any reader of 
ordinary acumen will see that this word " retiring " is 
here used in the sense of withdrawing from the world. 
But what is conclusive is, that, in the " Tour," a Mr^ 
Nairne talks of "retiring" and Johnson approved, 
^* when he had done his duty to society." 

Another discovery, which yet again proves to be 
no discovery at all, refers to the well-known rather 
scurrilous passage in the "Tour," relating to Lord 
Macdonald, which Boswell suppressed in a later edition. 
The editor tells us that he had " discovered, though too 
late to be mentioned in its proper place, that there had 
been a cancel of a leaf containing pages 167, 168.'' 
He then states how, " in my own copy, I noticed be- 
tween pages 168 and 169 a sort of guard on which the 
new leaf had been pasted," on which both binders and 
printers were agreed. This is a slight inaccuracy, for 
it will be seen from Dr. B. Hiirs own statement that 
the guard, or cancelled leaf, must have been between 
pages 166 and 169; and so it is in "my own copy." 
But we " discover " that the " discovery," cancel and 
all, such as it is, is due to Mr. Croker's ingenuity, and 
was made over forty years ago ! 

There is one more of Dr. B. Hill's "discoveries" 
for which he takes due credit. Here it is. He is afraid 
that ardent advocates of total abstinence will not be 
pleased at finding that " I have been obliged to show 
that Johnson thought that his gout was due to his 
temperance." To this special attention is called in the 
preface. But, on returning to the body of the work, it 
is seen that it was pointed out by. a correspondent of 
Notes and Qnemes. 
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It is only right to acknowledge that Dr. B. Hill 
has gathered much curious and interesting matter; 
but it seems truly a problem why he should, with 
pride, direct attention in his preface to such trivial 
" discoveries *' as these, which, on investigation, break 
down. Thus he speaks of " the light I have thrown " 
on the incident of Johnson engaging in politics with 
"single speech" Hamilton* It was well known that 
Johnson had formed this connection, and wrote for him 
a work on " Com." '* But," said the editor, ." I suspect 
there was more than this," as now we shall hear. In 
the spring of the year 1766, '* Burke separated from 
Hamilton," and it seems to Dr. B. Hill " highly prob- 
able " that Hamilton then sought Johnson's assistance. 
In almost the next sentence we are told that Hamilton, 
"on losing Burke, wrote on February 12, 1765," etc. ; 
though, we have just been told, he did not lose Burke until 
a year later. Then we learn that Chambers was looked 
for to supply Burke's place, though we have been 
assured that on "losing Biurke" Johnson was applied 
to. But leaving aside this confusion, we are still in the 
dark as to " the discovery " made by Dr. B. Hill, or 
"the light" he has "thrown" on the matter. We 
hear of Warton, Chambers, Burke, Hamilton, but 
nothing new about Johnson, except that " I think it 
highly probable." 

In a passage in the preface he tells us : "Johnson, I 
fondly think, would have been proud could he have 
foreseen this edition. Of Boswell's pleasure I cannot 
doubt." He then proceeds to give proof. . "How 
much he valued any tribute from Oxford " (whence the 
edition issued) " is shown by the absurd importance he 
gave to a sermon preached by Mr. Agutter : " and the 
performance was so contemptible that it could only have 
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been admiration for Oxford that permitted^ him to admit 
it. But what are the facts ? Boswell was enumerating 
minutely what he calls the ** accumulation of literary 
honours ^ which were heaped on his hero after his death, 
among which was; the high compliment of a sermon: in 
memory of Johnson, preached before the UnivcBnty* 
Could he with propriety have omitted such an honour ? 
The mention of it, and the quotation from it, was simply 
historical, and had nothing to do with personal liking 
for Oxford. The editor must therefore find some other 
reason why Boswell should be pleased with his edition. 
Nearly all Dr. B. Hill's discoveries dissolve in this way, 
and are mere fancies. 

" I hope," says the editor, speaking rather mysteri- 
ously of his index, "I have shown that I am not 
unmindful of all I owe to men of letters." This means, 
I presume, that he has mentioned their names and 
works. But if he be thus indebted, what does not the 
existing generation owe to Aim? "Some relief," he 
adds, " is obtained from the burthen (of gratitude to 
the dead) if we, in our turn, make the men of our own 
time debtors to n^J' The passage is obscure, and may 
refer to the writers enshrined in his index, who are thus 
laid under heavy obligation to Dr. B. Hill by being 
mentioned. 

With regard to the text he has chosen, an all im- 
portant matter, the editor is rather misty and uncertain. 
He tells us that he settled on the third edition, which 
the author was preparing at his death, but did not 
publish. Yet it seems in the earlier portions he adopted 
the second edition. As Malone had prepared and edited 
the third edition. Dr. B. Hill was eager to distinguish 
the additions made by him from those of Boswell. " I 
felt it my duty," he then tells us, with solemnity, " to 
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have the whole second edition ' read aloud to me, for 
eomparison with the third," which still would hardly help 
him to discriminate between Boswell's and Malone's 
work ; " bat, as I read on, / was convinced that about 
ali the verbal alterations were Boswell's own." This 
" heiog convinced " is not much aid. " I have retained 
BoBwell's spelling" (such as "aweful," etc.), the editor 
tell us, '^ for the reason that Boswell, in another work, 
had said that in case of a reprint he hoped that care 
would be taken of his orthography." On turning to the 
work, published twenty-three years before, we find that 
BoBwell was only speaking of two forms of spelling, the 
addition of the "k'' to "public," and of "u'' to such 
words as "humour," and he trusted that these forms 
would be adhered to. Dr. B. Hill is scarcely justified 
in forcing or enlarging the meaning in this way. 

I have also to complain that our editor is capri- 
cious in the application of his system. Thus he points 
oat about a dozen instances where Boswell has made 
alterations in the first edition of his text. Now, as it 
seems to me, this should have been carried out con- 
sistently, and every change have been noted, or else the 
matter have been left alone. I may add that in my 
own edition I have collated the two editions and noted 
these alterations, many of which are truly characteristic 
and even amusing, as they show that Boswell had acted 
under pressure of some sort. 

The last of the six great volumes is almost entirely 
devoted to Indexes and Abstracts. It is, indeed, a 
perfect " curio " in its line. Everything is odd and 
confounding. Thus, as we open it, we unfold what 
looks like a weather map, a strange mystery or diagram 
with crossed lines, and figures, and colours, and columns, 
which is described as, " A chart of Dr. Johnson's Con- 
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temporarieSy dmvm up hy Margaret arid Lucy HiU, 
on the model of a chaH in Mr. RusTdrCs Ariadne 
Florentina," Diahle ! Recovering from this, we pass 
on to "Tides of many of the Works quoted in the 
Notes," filling twelve closely printed pages. Next we 
come upon what is called "Addenda:" scraps from a 
number of Johnrioh's letters, which, it seems, were sold 
at Sotheby's some years ago, all more or les^ trivial ; 
such as an account of "Young Strahan at College," 
having no relevancy to Bos well's " Life of Johnson," 
where Dr. B. Hill rambles oflf on his own account ; 
" My friend, Mr. C. J. Faulkener, Fellow and Master of 
University College, has given me the following extracts," 
-*— which are concerned with the election of this young 
George Strahan to the Bennett . Scholarship ! This 
strangely leads to a disquisition on the value of 
the Bennett Scholarship in 1764 — ^how much was the 
emolument, etc. Next we come to an index of these 
" Addenda ; " and then to the gigantic general index, 
which consists of no less than 288 pages, or nearly 600 
columns ! It has indexes within indexes — indexes to 
Johnson's and Boswell's lives, to Scotland, Ireland, etc. 
Yet another index follows, oddly denominated " Dicta 
Philosophi," or a concordance of Johnson's sayings; 
with a third. We may contrast with this bulk Mr. 
Croker's simple, admirable index, which fills not quite 
thirty pages. 

After all this labour, the editor "will be greatly 
disappointed if actual errors are discovered." . We point 
out a few. Looking at the first of the two indexes to 
Boswell — the "Chief events of his life," the other a 
general one to his sayings and doings — the eye falls on 
one of his juvenile productions, " Tlie Club at New^ 
market, I. 383." Turning back 1^ the page, again it 
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stands, ** The Clvb-' etc. Boswell had indeed written a 
foolish piece of doggrel, called " The Cub at Newmarket,'' 
the title whereof is characteristic, as he intended it as a 
description of himself, thus eariy showing his lack of 
fl^lf-respect. A printer s very natural " slip," it will be 
stod, Cub and Club, being so Uke. But we cannot allow 
the editor this excuse. Has he not said that he verified 
every authority, in person, twice over, once in MS., once 
in proof? The fact is, there is the same error in 
Boswell's letters to Temple ; and this our doctor copied. 

One sort of reference in his index the editor is partial 
to. Yet it seetns.but a crabbed form. We turn to 
" Bute " and find : " Bute, third Earl of, Adams, the 
architect, patronises, II. 325." This seems an odd sort 
of "Pigeon" English. Adam, by the way, and not 
Adams, is the architect's name. 

In spite of the editor's boast, we have found other 
errors of reference, paging, etc., and he himself con- 
fesses that though, under the headings of America, 
Oxford, London, Ireland, etc., he sets out all that falls 
under such heads, somehow "the provincial towns of 
France, by . some mistake, I did not include in the 
general article." The following is grotesque enough. 
Under " Port," we find " it is rowing without a port," 
t.e., without an object ; on which the editor refers us, 
"See Claret" Some of the Johnsonian dicta are not 
Johnsonian at all, and would appear to have slipped 
into the list from the general index. Thus we have 
Gibber's old jest about the pistol missing fire ; and 
under "e/ware," "A writ of qiuire adhcesit pavimento 
{Wags of the Northern Circuit) ^ III. 261," which refers 
to the well-known hoax upon Boswell. We have also 
Mrs. Salisbury's Mayings : with the one about *' No tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face," etc. ; and finally the 
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quotations — " Live pleasant, Burke ; " with Quints and 
Lord Auchinleck's speeches about kings, and ^' Boswell's 
description of himself as ' Baro/ " aU which are claased 
as « sayings of Johnson." 

« Ev^hing in his edition, according to our editor's 
prefax^cTast^shing and h^s lig^lt is hard not to 
smile at the following : " In the forward-referenee^, in 
the notes, to other passages, . tAe reader may he sur- 
prised to find that, while often I only give- the date 
under which the reference will be found, frequently I am. 
able to give the page and volume." I doubt if this 
phenomenon has struck any reader. " But," goes on 
our doctor, " the explanation is a simple one. Two sets 
of compositors were generally at work, and two volumes 
were passing through the press simultaneously." Thus 
is the mystery of the " See post's " explained. To be 
logical, this ^' See post'* system should be carried out 
consistently ; but by the editor s own admission, it 
could only be adopted where the reference happened to 
be in one of the volumes which were being printed 
simultaneously. 

Boswell's title-page, reproduced here, is surely 
misdescribed as "Boswell's Life of Johnson, including 
Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and John- 
son's Diary of a Journey into North Wales." Boswell's 
'^Life of Johnson" does not include either of these 
things. His Journal was a separate work, and with 
the Diary he had nothing to do. 

In the mechanical disposition or arrangement of his 
work, the editor is scarcely orthodox. I have just 
shown how his title-page does not faithfully represent 
Boswell's. A more serious blemish is the arrange- 
ment of the notes. When a work of this kind is illus- 
trated with additions and comments by another " hand,'^ 
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such matter should, of couisc, . be marked with the 
writer s name, so as to distinguisL them . from the 
author s. Here, strange to say, Dr. B. Hill's numerous 
notes are unsigned, and, at first sight, appear to be the 
legitimate notes of the text. We find every one of poor 
Boawell's notes marked "Boswell," as though he were 
fitome intruder or outsider. A man in his own house has 
no need to label his property with his name ; if anything 
be labelled, it should be the effects of strangers. Malone, 
when preparing the third edition, was careful, to mark 
every additional note by brackets and initials. Mr. 
Croker marked, with suitable reverence, all his own very 
voluminous notes, "Croker." Dr. B. HiU also thrusts 
passages of his own composition into Bos well's notes, 
thus spoiling their symmetry. Boswell, for instance, 
furnished a business-like list of Johnson's residences : 
" 1, Bolt Court ; 2, Gough Square ; 3, Johnson's Court,'' 
etc This becomes, under our editor's treatment : "17, 
Bolt Court, No. 8 (he was here on March 15, 1776, 
ante U. 427). From about 1765 {ante I. 493) to Oct. 7, 
1782 (post) he had, moreover, an apartment at Streat- 
bam." But Boswell was speaking of London residences. 
Then, with more detail, we are told that " he had a room 
either in Grosvenor Square or Argyll Street," that is, with 
the Thrales, which were not his " residences " in Bos- 
well's sense. We must doubt, too, the propriety of 
introducing a head-line over every page, of the editor's 
composition, which affects to describe the subject-matter 
of each page. This was not, at all events, Boswell's 
idea. Another adornment, which shows a lack of delicate 
instinct, is the supplying an elaborate modem engraved 
map for the " Tour." Now, Boswell gave a very clear 
online map, without any shading of mountains, etc — ^a 
plan or diagram of the tour, as it were, which has 
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a quaint, antique look. This should surdy Iiav6 been 
reproduced. • Even in the matter of the portrait which 
faces the titie-page, the editor has gone astray. Boswell 
selected ^ rather characteristic likeness, representing the 
doctor at his desk, pen in hand, and this we find pre- 
served in all the many editions down to Mr. Croker's. 
Boswell had good reason for his selection, as we find 
under it the inscription, "From the Portrait in the 
possession of James Boswell, Esq." Dr. B. Hill, how- 
ever, has, for some reason, substituted the well-known 
Peel portrait. Again, Boswell, in all the titles of his 
"Tour," seemed to pride himself on a piquant little 
device, which he had specially engtaved, his crest, a 
hawk, and motto, " Vraye foyJ^ This is missing in Dr. 
HiU's edition. Again, Boswell gave fac-similes of John- 
son's writing at different periods of his life, which he 
placed bn a single page for convenience of comparison. 
But Dr. B. Hill supplies various huge fac-simile letters 
at full length, which have to be folded and refolded and 
unfolded, and which give a clumsiness to the volume. 
It is the same with the subject of the many fine prints 
which are introduced, but after a capricious principle. 
Thus, because Sir William Scott had presented a print 
of his friend Johnson, after Opie, to his college — w^here 
it is to be seen now — the editor thought fit to have it 
engraved for this trivial reason. 

Boswell, in his third edition, as the editor points out 
to us, had altered the word " forenoon " into " morning," 
on which he adds : *' The correction being made in one 
of his letters renders it likely that he corrected them 
before publication." This seems confused, for he has 
just told us that the correction was not made until the 
third edition, so the letter must have been published in 
the first and second without correction. 
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One of the long appendices is devoted to an account 
of George Psalmanazar and his character. Other 
remarkable, curious, and eccentric personages alluded to 
in the text might have equal claim to this separate form 
of treatment. But wiU any one guess what was our 
editor's reason for selecting Psalmanazar ? Not the 
importance of the adventurer; not the editor's own 
judgment, but this: " I have complied with the request 
of an unknown correspondent (* query, anonymous'), 
who was naturally interested in the history of that 
strange man." This mysteriousness is extraordinary. 
Granting that the unknown one was " naturally 
interested," was he therefore to be attended to ? He 
was not even one of our " valued correspondents " who 
supply materials. He had nothing to offer but his 
"natural interest." The editor himself apparently had 
not judged the matter worthy of treatment, but yielded 
to this probably flattering application. 

So much for the form and arrangement of Dr. B. 
Hill's work. It would take long to examine his notes, 
which, we grieve to say, all through the book, lack 
relevancy, and, in many instances, are founded upon 
complete misunderstanding of the text. Here is a 
typical specimen, and dozens of the same kind could be 
supplied. Johnson had suggested to Cave various sub- 
jects for essays, such as " Forgotten Poems," or " Loose 
Pieces like Floyer's," a mere illustration of his sugges- 
tion. Boswell does quite enough in supplying this 
note : " Sir John Floyer's treatise on the Cold Bath, 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1734, p. 197," his purpose being 
to mark one of Johnson's contributions. " His letter," 
Bays the editor, " shows how uncommon a thing a cold 
hath wasJ* Floyer, it seems, after recommending a 
^'general method of l^leediug and purging before the 
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patient uses the cold bath," continues : " I have com- 
monly cured the rickets by dipping children, etc., etc. 
(For mention of Floyer, see ante, etc., and post, etc).** 
Having started this topic of bathing, we then ^o back 
to Locke, who, in his " Treatise on Education," had 
recommended cold bathing for children : " Johnson, in 
his review of Lucas* 'Essay on Waters' {post^ 1756), 
thus attacks cold bathing," etc. (passage quoted). Then 
we have Dr. Lucas himself : "The old gentleman," he 
says, " that uses the cold bath," etc. — Literary Maga- 
zine, p. 229. After which we turn back to the text, and 
find that Johnson was not thinking of any of these things 
or persons, but had merely suggested the subject for a 
paper! Again, Cave writes that "he had received the 
reports of the speeches, some by hand, others by penny 
post." Prepared as we were, we never expected that 
our editor would actually pause here to describe the 
origin of the Penny Post. But such is duly set out, 
with an extract firom the "Keports of the Commis- 
sioners, 1837." A reference to "suburbs" is made 
which sends our editor straying away on another tack. 
The word "suburbs" must have had a very limited 
signification, "for," etc. And here I must venture to 
repeat that, of all known methods of illustrating or 
commentating Boswell, the most profitless and unmean- 
ing is that of suppljdng " parallel passages," or extracts 
from other works. In the case of some great classic 
where the meaning is obscure, this is a well-recognized 
system, but in a record of conversations, which Boswell's 
work virtually is, the opinions and sentiments are the 
opinions and sentiments of the moment, and are to be 
accepted quantum valeant. Johnson has declared that 
every work dealing with manners would require notes 
after a long interval of years; meaning clearly that 
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an obscure allusion, say to some custom grown obsolete, 
or to some name or fact long forgotten, should be 
explained. Nor would we exclude, as I have shown, 
discussions of personal character, as in the case of 
Boswell himself, or that of his hero ; though it may be 
questioned whether this should strictly find a place in a 
commentary. 

After these specimens of the editor's oppressive 
*' parallel passage " or " notebook " system, we shall find 
quite " a superfetation of suggestion," as Johnson might 
put it, in the different fashions of considering this 
famous work. Students of all tastes will discover 
what is suited to their individual tastes — the study of 
character, the study of manners, and the like. How 
extraordinary is the phenomenon, for instance, of two 
gentlemen meeting every day for the strict purpose of 
conversation — ^for the discussion of the belles lettres 
and the " musical glasses " ! and how strange it now 
seems that the chief talker should be willing to talk 
without an audience, and that the other should not be 
bored 1 This sort of thing seems out of nature in 
our day. No elderly man of such gifts would be 
content to expend them on a younger man, however 
assiduous he might be. There is one point recorded, in 
the way of manners, which has always seemed to 
my mind curious and even mysterious. Johnson once 
looked into a new book before a dinner-party began, 
and, we are told, took it in with him to table, kept 
it open on his knees, and read occasionally! This 
apparently excited neither astonishment nor remark. 
Again, at the dinner where he met Wilkes, he appears 
to , have entered the drawing-room unnoticed, though 
he was the "great man" of the party, and to have 
read books in a comer until dinner was announced. 
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Numerous little touches of this kind have surely sig- 
nificance.* 

The "Pickwick Papers," written fifty years before^ 
offers an extraordinary picture of obsolete manners, 
customs and allusions, which must seem almost un* 
intelligible to the young generation of our day ; and 
some years ago the author's son supplied an edition 
with notes and comments. The effect was incongruous, 
as the grave notes and explanations seemed hostile to 
the pleasant levity of the text. It is the same with 
the " Life ; '' and no one would have made such vehe- 
ment protest as Boswell himself against the overloading 
his lively text with this inappropriate lumber. 

But here we must pause. In concluding, we may 
join in one aspiration, that some great and competent 
critic would arise to furnish light on this interesting 
study. The subject is of extraordinary interest. The 
taste for Boswellian study is growing, edition after 
edition appears, yet we look in vain for direction or for 
any of those " exegetical " principles which direct other 
investigations of the same class. I have alluded to the 
strange fact that, when the University issued their im^ 
portant and ambitious edition, under Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill's editorship, not a single really critical exami- 
nation of it appeared, though there were " notices '* in 

* We wonder, too, occasionally, if Johnson always went in a 
hackney coach to his numerous dinners ? How curious, too, the 
tavern life of that day ! It would almost seem that no man who 
was " in town " dined at home. The Duke of Norfolk was to be 
found regularly at the Bedford Head in Covent Grarden. We can 
recall these taverns which are found in " Nickleby " and " Pick- 
wick," and naturally seem to suggest adventures that could not 
occur under other conditions. Even so lately as thirty or forty 
years there were places of this kind — like the Clarendon in Old 
Bond Street — ^where people dined and supped in a stately way. 
To the rising generation the taver4 suggests the public-hoiise. 
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abnndance. Mr. Elwin, the last of the good school of 
critics, is the one best qualified for such a survey. In 
default of such guidance, I have made an attempt in 
these past chapters to indicate, rather than expound, 
some principles of criticism ; and no one will welcome 
more gladly than I shall the advent of some sound, 
well-cultured Boswellian guide. 
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APPENDIX. 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OP BOSWELL'S WORKS. 
An Ode to Tragedy. 1761. 

Elegy upon the Death of an Amiable Young Lady, 1761. 
With commendatory letters from A. E[rskine], G. 
D[empster] , and J. B[osweU]. 1761. 

Contributions to a collection of original poems by Dr. Blacklock and 
other Scottish gentlemen. 

The Cab at Newmarket : a tale. 4to. 1762. 

Critical Strictures on Mallet's " Elvira/' by A. Erskine and 
J. Bos well. 

Letters between the Honourable Andrew Erskine and James 
Boswell, Esqr. 1763. 

An Account of Corsica, the Journal of a Tour to that Island, 
and Memoirs of Paoli. By James Boswell, Esq. Illus- 
trated with a new and accurate map of Corsica. 1768. 
Printed by the Fowlis. Published by the Dillys. 

The translations of Seneca's epigrams are by a correspondent, the 
author having made public app^l for this assistaDce in the London 
Chronicle. Of the several translations sent he chose those signed " Pa- 
tricins," who proved to bo the well-known Thomas Day. The book was 
revised by Lord Monboddo, Lord Hailes, Bev. Mr. Wyvil, and Eev. Mr. 
Temple. Count BiTarola also assisted. The Rev. Mr. Bnroaby, English 
Chaplain at Leghorn, who travelled through Corsica in 1766, with the 
«eoentric Bishop of Derry, lent his journal, of which Mr. Boswell made use. 
Mr. John Dick the Consul at Leghorn, Casa Bianca, Buttafooo^ and the 
Abb6 Boittini also gave their aid. The book concludes with a remark of 
Jfr. Pitt's, made no doubt to the author, at their interview : ** It may be 
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said of Paoli, as the Cardinal de Betz Faid of Montrose : He is one of those 
men who are no longer to be found but in the ' Lives of Plutarch.'" It 
will be noted that Boswell, in both his books of travels, used the phrase, 
'* Journal of a Tour to the Island/' and "Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides." This would appear to be the use of the stricter sense of the 
word " tour," as '* excursion or journey to." 

Essence of the Douglas Cause. 1767. 

Previou8l7 published in the Scots Magazine. I have never seen a copy 
of this little volume. 

Dorando : an allegory. 1767. 

An Account of Corsica. Second Edition. Dillys. 1768. 

An Account of. Corsica. Third Edition, corrected. 1769. 

Often described in booksellers' lists as wanting passages contained in 
the first two editions, but it has exactly the same number of pages as the 
preceding one, viz. pp. zzii., 384. 

British Essays in Favour of the Brave Corsicans. By several 
hands. Collected and published by James Boswell. 
1769. 

A reprint of letters that appeared in the newspapers. 

The Decision of the Court of Session ... in the cause of 
J. Hinton . . . pursuer, against A. Donaldson. Pub- 
lished by J. Boswell, Esq. 4to. 1774. 

A Letter to the People of Scotland on the Present State of 
the Nation. Edinburgh. 1783. 

Another Edition. London. 1784. 

A Letter to the People of Scotland on the alarming attempt 
to infringe the Articles of the Union, and introduce a 
most pernicious innovation by diminishing the number 
of the Lords of Session. Dated May, 1785. 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., by James Boswell, Esq. Containing some poetical 
pieces by Dr. Johnson, relative to the Tour, and never 
before published : a series of his Conversation, Literary 
Anecdotes, and Opinions of Men and Books. With an 



Tour, etc. (a piracy). Dublin. Byrne, &c. 



aatbentick account of the DistreHses and Escape of the 
GrandsoQ of King James II. in the year 174G. 

" And while along tlio stream of time, thy came 
Expanilod flies, and gathers all it« fame, 
Sajr, shall my little bark atteDdant sail, 
PareuQ the triumph and partake the gale? " 

POPK. 

Under which is a " device," " Vraye Foy," over a hooded 
havk, with " J, B." underneath. London, printed by 
Henry Baldwin for Charles Dilly in the Ponltry. 1785. 

There is a dedication to MatoDe of three paces. dal«il September 2(1. 
1785. And on the versa a character from Itakcr'a Cliroiiicb. There are 
[ 6U pp., Aud thirt«eu lines of triSinK crrutii. Under which ia the adver- 
t tisement of the fortheoming lUe, already <[iioled in tho text. 

On tho title-page of the " Lift) " Boewcll announced a " series " of his 
** oo&vsrsatioDf," not " conversation," as here. 

I journal of I 
1785. 

IJoumal of a Tonr, etc. Second Edition, revised. 1785. 

BoKWell profeanFB tliat, in spite of oraiasions, this edition contains orpr 
t'ircnty [Minua of additional niuttt.'r — whic;h is n serious oxogiwrotion, m 
then uru not mote tliaa ihruu or four odditiounl puffes. In this a copper- 
plate "device" was substituted for the rude wood hlock. .\t the end is 
an apponilix containing Dr. filacklock'e letter and Lord Maodonald's l^tin 
Terms. Tci this odition was added tho pleasant and drsniatio abstract of 
Mcli chapter, which lightens up the whole. It is n ;)ity, howetor. 
that on iuilcx wasnutsupplit^. Them is nol>aokin which it is so difficult 
lo find any particular passage : sauh atiuust seems bi hide itsrlf ntTTurHtlr, 
I and Ike unlj way is to begin at tho (int page and go " doggedly ' thruugb. 

IJoomal of a Tour, etc. Third Edition, revised. 1766. 

This contained an "ndvprlis^ment to the Third Tuition." dated 

lAvgnst 15th, in which ho Eiienks of " two large impreesirnis " which hid 

^wx eihausti^d, and of a defence which n grntlonuiu hod written of 

« work— I prosuuio the one that np]>eared in tho Urntlfna<''t M'tgniint. 

_ o farther edition was called for durinp tho rest of Boswetl's lifetime 
|— for some soTi-n jvm». 15nl when tho " Life " appeared in May, 1791, ho 
dfl this anniiunceniont:- 

" At the sanju time wtil be published Tho Jonmal of a Tour, olc„ the 
rd Edition corrected, to which is now added a map dmscrihinji the 
« of the traTotlers. N.li. Tho map may be had soparatvly, priee &f., 
eeominodalo purchasers of tbc fbriim: oditions-" This was, no douht, 
i« of the old '■stork " of the Thir<l Kdition. still on hand, that was to 
Ppwlaka the ^\« " of the " Life," which was " swolhsd " bj the map. 

T 3 



I 
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A Oerman Translation of the "Tour:" Tagebuch einer 
Beise nach den Hebridischen Inseln mit Doctor S. 
Johnson. Nach der Sweyten Ausgabe aus denn Eng- 
lischen ubersetzt. A. WiUenberg. Lubeok. 1786. 

A Conversation between his Majesty George III. and Samuel 
Johnson, illustrated with observations by J. B. 4to. 
1790. 

The Celebrated Letter from Samuel Johnson to Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. With notes by J. B. 
4to. 1790. 

These leaves were published at the prohibitory price of half a gainea, 
Bosweli wishing to protect himself against being anticipated. The " con- 
versation/' as is shown in the " Life," was made up from the reports of 
many persons, and was likely enough to get abroad. In the letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, Bosweli surely could have had no property. 

No Abolition of Slavery ; or, the Universal Empire of Love. 
A Poem. 1791. (Probably suppressed, as it is introuvable.) 

We now come to the '* Life of Johnson." It will be interesting to 
turn to the advertisements in the London Chronicle, Public Ledger^ and 
other journals. On April 28th, we read that — " On Monday the 16th May 
will be published, in two volame.s quarto, price two guineas in boards, 
(dedicated to Sir Joshua EeynoldR) and illustrated with the following 
plates : — Dr. Johnson, by Heath, from the large picture painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 17o6, being the first, and never before engraved; 
Fac-similes of his handwriting at different periods ; and a Bound Robin 
addressed to him concerning his letter on Dr. Goldsmith. ' The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., comprehending," etc. (the title-page reproduced). 

" *^* The extraordinary zeal which has been shown by distinguished 
persons in all quarters in supplying additional information, authentic 
manuscripts, and singular anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, has occasioned such 
an enlargement of this work, that it has been unavoidably delayed much 
longer than was intended. 

"At the same time will he published 'The Jonmal of a Tour, &c.' 
The 3rd edition, corrected. To which is now added a Map " (quoted 
before). 

The Life of Johnson. The First Edition. The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., comprehending an account of 
his studies and numerous works, in chronological order ; 
a series of his epistolary correspondence and conversa- 
tions with many eminent persons ; and various original 
pieces of his composition, never before published. The 
whole exhibiting a view of literature and literary men 
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in Great Britain for near half a century during vrhich 
he flourished. In two volumes. By James Boswell, Esq . 

." qTl6 fit OMNIS 

Votiva pateat yeluti descripta tabellte 
Vita senis." — Horat. 

Volume the first. London: Printed by Henry Baldwin, 
for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry, mdccxci. 

In two Yolumes quarto. Portrait of Johnson at his table writing, after 
Sir Joshua Ee^nolds, engraved by J. Heath. Dedication i, vii. pp. 
Advertisement ix.-xii. Alphabetical table of contents to both volumes, 
also an index, 15 pp., but unpaged. Corrections and addition 1 p. Vol. I. 
^16 pp. ; Vol. II., 588 pp. Facsimiles of Dr. Johnson's handwriting — three 
specimens on one page, a copperplate. There are strange mistakes in the 
printing, wrong paging, omission of pages, etc., of which the great 
exemplar is the first Shakespere Folio. 

.The Principal Corrections and Additions to the First Edition 

of Mr. Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. London. Printed 

by Henry Baldwin for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry. 

MDCcxciii. Price two shillings and sixpence. 42 pp. 

quarto. 

This was issued for the convenience of purchasers of the quartos, and 
is sometimes found bound up with the volumes. It is a confused 
perplexing mass. 

The Life of Johnson, etc. Three volumes octavo. Dublin. 

1792. 

Issued by J. Exshaw and twelve other piratical booksellers. A 
hrightly printed, acceptable edition. Its handy size must have suggested 
the form of his Second Edition to the author. 

The Life of Johnson. Second Edition. 

Title-page the same as the first, except after *' flourished." •' The 
Second Edition, revised and augmented. In three volumes octavo. 
Portrait, redticed from that of the First Edition. Dedication, pp. i.- 
xvi. Advertisement to the First Edition, pp. vii.-xii. Advertise- 
ment to the Second Edition, p. xiii.-xviii. Aaditions to Dr. Johnson's 
life, recollected and received after the Second Edition was printed," 
p. *i., *xxii. A chronological catalogue of the prose works of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., *xxiv., xxxi. (There is no folio *xxiii.) Corrections 
*xzxiii., *xxxvi. Additional corrections. " Additions prefixed to Vol. I., 
p. •x-, instead of 'Talking reverently, etc./ •xxxviii. (no folio •xxxvii.). 
An alphabetical table of contents, pp. xvii., xxxix.; on verso of xxxix. 
Motto and note. Vol. I., pp. 603. Vol. II., 634. Vol. III., 711. In Vol. 
III. the alphabetical table of contents is repeated. (It is plain that the 
author found himself in a sad state of confusion among his various ** addi- 
tioDB and corrections," to which he yet had to add fresh " additions and 
•corrections." Vol. I. is not creditable, in this view, as a specimen of 
iypognphical arrangement). 
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The Life of Johnson. The Third' Edition, revised and 

augmented, in foarvoIumes« Printed by E. Baldwin 

and Son, for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry. 1799. 

Adyertisements to First Second, and Third Editions. The last is by 
Malone, and dated April 8, 1799. In this is carefully distingnished the little 
shore Boswell had in the revision. He had pointed out the places where 
some of the letters, introduced in the'* addenda" of the preceding edition, 
were to be inserted. *' All the notes that he had written in the margin of 
the copy which he had in part revised, are faithfully preserved." Bumey, 
Blakeway, Boswell the son, Bindley, and Malone himself furnished a few 
notes, not of much value. With this edition begins the series of reguUrly 
edited issues of Boswell's work, and I may refer the reader to the excellent 
bibliography of Mr. Tedder, F.S.A., Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, 
who has enumerated the various editions of the " Life." I will only add 
a list of the more important editions that have been *' edited "in r^ular 
form. The bulk of the editions are mere re-issues, trade editions, etc. 

The Life, etc. By John Wilson Croker. In five volume^, 

8vo. 1831. 

With this he incorporated Mrs. Piozzi's " Recollections," the " Tour 
in Wales," and Mr. Courtenay's " Poetical Review." For this work Mr. 
Murray paid him the sum of £1000. There is an interesting account of 
it in the " Croker Papers." 

The Life, etc. Ten vols. Edited by T. Knight. 1835. 
With additions from Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, 
Eeynolds, Steevens; with notes by various hands, 
Chalmers, Malone, Croker. 

The Life, etc. Edited by Croker, but revised and enlarged 
by J. Wright, with many engravings, and the " Johnso- 
niana," a collection of miscellaneous anecdotes, and 
of the sayings of Dr. Johnson. Ten vols. 1850. 

The Life, etc. A new Edition of Croker's, thoroughly revised, 
with much additional matter, portraits, etc. Ten vols. 
1860. 

(3) The Life, etc. Edited by R. Carruthers, in five volumes, 

including the ** Tour." Sm. quarto, 1851. 

A very pretty and interesting edition, which wiU always be a favourite 
one, owing to its profuse and happily selected illustrations, portraits, 
localities, etc. Unhappily the blocks have been much " worn," ana it is only 
the Urst impressions that are tolerable. The printing is bright and gooa, 
and the editing most judicious and reserved. Mr. Carruthers* accounts of 
the Scotch families in the Hebrides, of Rai«ay, and others, are excellent. For 
years I have been pressing on Messrs. Cassell the propriety of issuing a 
popular edition of the great book, to be circulated broadcast, and to be 
illustrated with abundance and intelligence from their great storehouse of 
blocks. But I am always met with the non posmmm, ** It would never pay.'* 
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(4) The Life^ etc. Together with a Journal of a Tour, etc. 

A reprint of the First Edition, to which are added Mr. 
Boswell's corrections and additions issued in 1793 ; the 
variations of the Second Edition, with some of the 
author's notes prepared for the third ; the whole edited, 
with new notes, by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., in 
three volumes. 1874. 

With a dedication to Mr. Thomas Carlyle, followed by " Proposals " 
jostifying the issue of an edition on a new system, and dealing chiefly 
with Mr. Groker's erroneous views and treatment The intention was to 
supply the "original Boswell" of the first edition, so that the reader 
might have before him the book as it left Boswell's hands, unadulterated 
and unburdened with notes. The amusing and interesting changes made 
by the author were duly marked. 

The Life, etc. Second Edition. With a preface by the 
Editor, and a Boswell bibliography by H. E. Tedder, 
F.S.A. 1888. 

The preface reviewed the efforts of various editors who had " treated " 
Boswell since 1874. It also enumerated some of the more striking changes 
make by Boswell in his editions. The Bibliography followed the preface. 
Then came the original title-page, dedication, advertisements, etc. 

(5) The Life, etc. By the Rev. A. Nftpier. In five vols. 1884. 

Mr. Napier was a judicious Boswellian scholar, and for many years 
was engaged on this work. Mr. Murray, with his accustomed good 
nature, allowed him to use the illustrations, notes, etc., of Mr. Groker's 
edition. He added Dr. GampbeU's Diary, with copious extracts from Miss 
Bumey, etc., and reprinted the '* Johnsoniana." The work, however, was 
somewhat of a disappointment Mr. Napier was at the time the recog- 
nized Johnsonian authority, and, I recollect, devoted some columns iu 
the Times to a scholarly review of my own edition. 

(6) The Life, etc., edited by Professor Morley. Five vols. 1885. 

This was another disappointment, for there was little novel offered 
in the way of notes or information. It was handsomely printed, however. 

(7) The Life, etc. By G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. Six vola, 8vo. 

1887. 

Issued by the Oxford University Press. One volume is almost 
filled by the index and '^ abstracts." I have elsewhere dealt with the 
false system on which, as it seems to me, this work is laid out, referring 
the reader, who may desire to learn more of Dr. B. Hill's curious specula- 
tions, to tlie regular and careful examination I have made of his labours.* 



* See the priTately printed ** Editing a la Mode** with its supplement, and 
the note on **The AVorldly Wifldom of Lord Clie«terlield." I have aUo by me » 
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Boswell also wrote much in the newspapers and magazines. Of these 
contribations the most important are : — 

The Hypochondriack, 1777. 

These were a long series of essays which were famished to the London 
Mcigazine dnrlng a coarse of nearly two years^ and Gomprising twenty- 
seven articles, from October, 1777, to December, 1779. 

yast number of notes on the editor's other shortcomings and musapprehaiuiQas, 
for which I could not find room. Dr. B. Hill'd enthusiasm for his snbjeet, ia 
truth, betrays him into perpetual mistakes ; and the approach of the centenary of 
the **Life*' has decoyed him into fresh errors. In MacmiUan^B Magazine for 
May of this year, he claims to have made certain ** diaooveries," which are 
almost as imaginary as that of "Contemplation, a Poem." He has found out 
the very day on which Boswell published his book— viz.. May 16th ; and, farther, 
had ** seen at once " that it was ** not by chance " that this day had boen selected 
for the publication. For it was on the 16th of May that be had first met John- 
eon. ** Ferhaps I am the first to discover this : " and he adds that he ditoovend 
this fact *4n a bookseller's adTcrtisement in a newspaper of tlie time." Now, 
Any one that turned to the London Chronicle, a paper to which Boswell con- 
tributed, or to any leading newspaper of May, would be certain to find some tuch 
advertisement. But there is no need to make the discovery, for Boswell himself 
announced in one of his letters that it was to be ** out " on May 16th. Then, as 
to tdeding this day, we find that he had first fixed on Shrove-Tuesday, bat the 
book was not ready. Then the day was to be April 2.5th, but it still was not reedy, 
and it was at last ready by May 16th. Dr. B. Uill supports his theory by the 
fact that Boswell dates one of his prefaces on a day that happens to be his birth- 
day. But a test of the editor*s speculations on birthdays, etc., will be found in 
the following, which I cull from his edition of the " Life : " — ** There is a passnge,** 
he says, **in The Bee, No. 2, which leads me to think tliat Goklsmith held 
November twelfth as his birthday. He there eays: *I shall be sixty-two on the 
twelfth of next November.* Now, as Tfie Bee was published in October, 1757, he 
would not be sixty-two, but just half that number, thirty-ono, on his next birth- 
day." This is amazing, and beats Mr. Donnelly and his cryptograms. A man 
says he is sixty-two, but means that he is just half that age I But on taming to 
this Bee account, we find it to be a humorous story told by an elderly gentleman, 
•one "(Dousin Jeffrey," in attendance on an old maid, "Cousin Hannah," so that 
the age of sixty-two was appropriate enough. And we are called to halve this 
old gentleman's age to find Goldsmith's I Supposing, too, that Boswell wished 
to issue his work on tiio same day and in the same month that he had firAt met 
Johnson, would he not have called attention to it triumphantly ? So Dr. B. 
Hill here engenders another theory, that ho loved — this reticent Boswell ! — to 
hug those little coincidences and keep them private, all to himself. 

In this Macmillan paper, Dr. B. Hill repeats the popular mistake that Boswell 
invented a new form of biography — introduced *'a now era in the art of bio- 
graphy " — or, as the editor phrases it, " tore off the full-bottomed trtj/," etc There 
was then the old oflScial pattern: to Boswell we owe Lockhart's "Scott," 
Froude's " Carlyle," and Trevelyan's " Lord Maoauhiy." But none of these works 
can be named with Bos well's, or ore of the same genre, or owe anything to him. 
Boswell was attached to Johnson as "a reporter" of his sayings and doings, and 
the bulk of his book is formed from his own private diary or journal, artistically 
revised and abstracted. His accounts of other persons come from the same source, 
viz., his private diary. In " the new era in biography " we cannot reckon ou such 
an exceptional combination as this; and, as a matter of fact, during the last hun- 
•dred years there is not a single instance of any work that wus written on 
Boswell's extraordinary system. 

The paper has other strange things. Dr. B. Hill is struck, for instance, by 
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Bemarks on the Profession of Players. 1770. 
Contributed to the same miscellany. 

In the text I have given a fall list of his projected works. 



the calm restfulness which pervades the ** Life," there being no trace in it, he 
■ays, of Bosweirs own troubles, or of his discontent, longings for advancement, 
etc But, as I have shown, Boswell often harps on his own disappointments in 
getting forward in life, on his dodpondency, etc. Dr. B. Hill is also astonished 
that the hero and his biog^plier do not take any note of the French Revo- 
lution. But why should they? Johnson died some five vears before, and 
Boswell properly felt that it had nothing to do with a "Life of Johnson," or 
with a work on English manners, conversations, etc. Dr. B. Hill is then very 
severe on Lord Oamden, who had once overlooked Gbldsmith, treating him as 
if he had been some ordinair man ; and he adds that, while Gk)ld8mith is now 
read and admired, *' the Lord Chancellor i$ a% dead to usa$ hi$ viig." This is 
far fetched ; for no one would think of comparing Oamden with Gfoldsmith ; — 
but in his line the former is not at all *'as dead at his wig" — he is a respectable 
figure in legal and political history. Further, it is not clear that he overlooked 
Gbldsmith, as it seems it was the vanity or sensitiveness of the latter that 
imagined the neglect ; and the story gave much amusement to his friends. In 
the same spirit we are told of Boswell's hope that his work was to bring ** enter- 
tainment and instruction to mankind," while '*Wedderburn and Dundas had 
done wrihinq but largely provide for themselves and their families." Done 
nothing 1 Writing books was not their province; and to the student of 
political history they have provided buth " instruction and entertainment," in 
their way. Wedderbum at least helped to procure Johnson his pension. Then the 
** Life," we are assured, was written from '* a love of fame." No proof is given 
of this, nor can Dr. B. Hill know. In the ** Ck>rsica," written some five and 
twenty years before, Boswell indeed declared that he had an ardent love of fame ; 
but this does not prove that he wrote Johnson's '* Life " or attended him for so 
many years with this object. We prefer to believe that he had a genuine ad- 
miration fiir his hero, though he may also have been eager to gain some notoriety. 
Dr. B. Hill then somewhat arbitnirily decrees that the ** Life " ought to have 
been finished within two years, emd he seems to complain that it tonk six. But 
he forgets that the mere writing or arranging the materials of such a book is 
but a small part of the labour. 

BoKwell, in one of his advertisements, gives as the reason of the delay, 
that he had to collect and wait for the opinions, letters, contributions, etc.. 
of others : he had to make researches, hunt up dates, ^ run about the town," 
all wliich must have taken up an immense time. The truth is, he was exceed- 
ingly diligent. Then there is a complaint that the author of this g^reat book was 
misapprehended, laughed at, ridiculed, never accepted seriously by his contempo* 
raries. And why not ? Dr. B. Hill forgets what absurdities Boswell sots down 
in his books, which more than warranted the laughter of his friends. But hero 
is a truly extraordinary statement ** His great work ran, as it were, a raee tcith 
the Bottle (I). It long hung doubtful whether Boswell would first finish his 
work, or drink vxmld finUh BoeweU" This is mere exaggeration or delusion. 
His drinking never disturbed his course, or interrupted his labours. The 
^Life" went on all the same. We further learn, with astonishment, that 
Boswell's ** countrymen might have died of the dropsies which they contracted 
in trying to get drunk on claret,"— a rough joke of Johnson's, which Dr. B. Hill 
seems to take literally; for he tells us quite seriously that Boswell, **more 
fortunate, succeeded in getting drunk long before he died** What doee this 
mean ? and how does it affect the question, whether he got drunk a long time 
or a short time hefijre he died i 
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Not by drink merely, but by other obstacles, was Boswell'd work, we are 
assured, impeded. It was ** further retarded by mairimoniiil projects " — another 
gratuitous assumption. Boewell, indeed, had aeveial ladies in view, and one he 
hoped to meet at a dinner. But Dr. B. Hill seems to think that a gentleman 
engaged **in a matrimonial project" must suspend every other ooeopatiuo, and 
give every moment of his time to the business. 

I have mentioned the theory that Boswell had invented a form of hiomphy, 
though it is also stated that Mason preceded him in the discovery. Dr. B. Hill 
assures us that Dugald Stewart, though he had this new &shion before him, 
adhered to the old models in his lives of Adam Smith, Robertson, and Reid. 
On turning to these works, which seemed unfamiliar, it will be found that these 
nre mere sketches — or ** accounts" of those philosophers — contributetl to the 
TratuactionB of the Edinburgh Society! No practised critic would think of 
comparing such light sketches with BoswelPs great and ambitious wurk. 

Boewell's ** Life of Johnson," as we know, has never been translated into 
foreign tongues. This bus always seemed strange, for it might be said that 
almost every English work of equal reputation has been translated. I can offer 
no reason for this lack of foreign curiosity; but Dr. B. Hill thinks ** it is well that 
tliis should be so." And why ? ** Because the strong common sense of Jotinson, 
put suddenly into the heads of French and Germans," mis^ht have had the most 
disastrous results, and given them headaches. And thlt is said of the country- 
men of Schlegel, and Montesquieu, of Diderot, and Voltaire ! But, I suppose, 
it is intended as a little joke. Then Dr. B. Hill decides and decrees that Bos- 
well, **with his fine constitution," should have lived to fourscore. But who 
knows of this ** fine constitution " ? And, as it liappened, he was cut off at thu 
early age of fifty-four, so the constitution could not have been so **fine " after all. 

Dr. B. Hill then dwells on tlie increasing popularity of the great book ; but 
there is one form of appreciation which has struck him most forcibly : ** Each 
thirteenth day of December, the Club of Johnsonians still gather together to 
bear their testimony too. They hare set up tfteir shrine in Fleet Street^ but it is 
Boswell who is the real founder of the religion." All very nice and proper. 
But who are these '* Johnsonians " ? and of what value is the ** testimony " that 
tiicy "bear"? Mason, we are told, ** wrote dramas, but he knew nothing of 
dramatic biography." No ; Mason wrote poems in the form of dramas, and he 
knew nothing of "dramatic biography" because he had not the materials of 
dramatic biography. It is forgotten that it is not every one who has the oppor- 
tunity of attaching himself to his subject, and of taking down all his conversii- 
tions in a sort of shorthand, and of keeping a minute diary. Boswell ** had long 
thought over his method ; his prentice hand he tried in his * Tour to Corsica,* 
and his journeyman's hand in his * Tour to the Hebrides.* When he came to 
his magnum opus he had no doubt about the method he should pursue *' — which 
implies that he was uncertain at first Whereas ho employed exactly the same 
method all through, viz., keeping a diary and putting down the impressions of 
the moment, and the stiyings of the person he was in attendance upon. This 
ho did with Paoli in iiis Oorsican **Tour;" this he did in the Hcbrideau "Tour;" 
and this he did in the " Life." 

Again, Dr. B. Hill assumes that Boswell was once more hindered in getting 
forwanl with his work by the "embarrassment of debt." There is no proof of 
this. Boswell, in his letters, indeed, bewails his debts, speaks of his ^continue*! 
uneasiness," but his work goes on all the same, and naturally, for it was to help 
to extricate him. 

I must here, however, confess a mistake of my own. Mibled by somo 
obituary notices in the Gentleman's Magazine, and in somo newspapers, and, 
above all, by the high authority of Mr. Napier, I fancied that it was in Poland 
Street, and not in Great Portland Street, that Boswell died« I find that this is 
incorrect. 
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IB THE HEBB^DBB. With Antotype Ftetiniile aefd 13 lUnatratibne. 
IB THE HIMALATA8 ABD OB THB IBDIAH PLAIBIr With 4a Illustrations. 



VI A CORBWALL TO BOYP T. With Pfaotojoravure Fhwiti t. Periy8vo,cl^y».||< |. 

CUSSANS.-A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY ;^with Jnatructio^Tfor 

Tracing Pedigrees and DecipherinaAncient MSS.; fto. By John B. Cussams. With 
408 Woodcuts, Two Coloured and Two Plain Plates. Crown frro, cloth -aatra, Te. H J. 

CYPLE S(W.)— HEARTS Of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cL,8a.^cL; p68tgyo.bds.. 2s^ 
nANIEL-MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; By George 

*^ DAWtKL. With Illustrations by RoaaaT CamaawAKa. Crown grg, ploth eafra, {to. 6 d. 

DAUDET.— THE EVANGELIST ; or. Port Salvation. 3y Alpho.nse 

Daup b t. Crown 8vo. cloth eatra, Sto. 6<l. \ post Bvo, illustrated boards, Sje. 

DAVENANT.-HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOICE OF A PRO^ 

FESSIOB FOR THEIR BOBS. By F. DAvaaAMT. M.A. Post 8vo. tu^% d.. tm, <MI . 

DAVIES (^ N. B. YORKEr), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8yo, fa, each; doth li^p, la. Iki, eaofai 

OBE THOUSABD HEDIOAL HJLZIMB ABD BUROlbAL HIBTB* 

BUR8EBY HIBTBt A Mother's G>iide in Health and Disease. 

FOODS FOR THE FAT; A Treatise on Corpulenc y, and a Dietary for its CurOp 

AI DS TO LOBO L IFE . Crown 8vo. »w. | cfotfa Kmp^ gii. 6d L 



DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, inoluding 

Psalms I. to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Unpublished MSS., lor the first tims 
Collected and Edited, wiih Memorial-Introduction and NoCe% by the Rev. A. B. 



CaosAar, DJ)t Two Vols>,- crown 6vo^ doth boards, l^a* 



I 
w 






CHATTO & WINOUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 



DE H1LLE.-A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Jaubb Db Millb. With a 
DERBY~(THE).-THE^LUE BIBBON OF THE TURF: A Chronicle 

, of Ibt Race roB The Dehbv . rion Diomcd ro Donoviii. Wiib NMei en «i« Wla. 
Dine HoiK", Ihe Men who Iriinod ihem, Ipckeyi who nia then, and Ccnllemfn la 
irhomihcvbelonEEd; iilao Nsllcei of ibabeiilncutd BeltineMga of theperiDil.wtd 
Brief Aceouau afTHE Oj»«. By Loii.s Hcmy CuniQs, Ct. »ra, rlpih rairJ. On. 



RhillihEpitioh, inthaMa./wtieiajy.posfSvo.elolliHiBB.afcM. 
ABOUT IHOLUrD WITH OICKBSB. By Auuo Siuuif. Wfth 17 IlloiinUont 
byC.A.V.^DE.HOo>, Ai,n«o Bii.i.»a.«iwl oiBari. Sj. Wra.t lcinniti.7a. «il. 



L.D. Cfo- 



EDil Degnutic Sy Iba Rav, 



AUTHORB IHD 1 






> ;>o, :lDib aira, 7a. It4. 

--.„ ..IKa. WITH TUB DtfES. Cf. a>a, claih Usp, 

f AMILUR BHOBT UYUKll OF OBUT MEM. Wlib Hialaiim ud Kip)> 

larr Notat. Br EtHuuA. Bint, A.M. down BincIMb «nFB.fa. M. 
BLAMaDiaT(OIUY:~ ~ " . -- 



DiaTIOIUY : EinioiaiiaU. HiMorial, and AnacibriaL Cr. Sva, cl.. •(. Bil. 
4 OF TKI DAY: A BlognMiIca] DiclUaacT. Br F. Hat*, Ci.t>a,fl.. aa. 
I, FACn, AMD PHBAUS: A DICIi<narr9C Cnrioni, Qnahn, nvd Oul-ot- 

... .. ... . _ „ pa. Crown eao. tlCih tun, Ta. g4. 



■ gySLii 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOHAft BEWICK > SIB PUPtLS. Wll 
FOUR PREHCHWOHEB ! MfriMoiTLj 



S!;l'^,% 



DOBSOM (W. T.), WORKS BY. Po,. ».«, .riMh iia,p, *.. «* 

LITERARY miVOUTIRS, FAHOIBS, POLLIEg, ARD IROLIGS. 
POETICAL IHOeaPITIBB ABO EOCKIITRICITIEa. 



*•. All. sieh. 



POETICALJI 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

!>,«> —II .INi.ir.i.!d boards. »«. aach: elotli limp. 4*. «^. Kich, W 

I TRACKED AtlD TAKER. 
I WHO POi aOHED HETTI DUNCART 

>. dMb,aa.t 



TBB ■IR-HUETSR. 

CAIIGHT AT LASIl 

THE EAR FROM MAHCRCBTEB. Wilbu lUuMruiciu. Cmu Si» 



rlSM OF OlSDLEETORE. Ctown 9vo. 

•TRAMOS ISGRETB. Tatd bf Co'Wt Ddtle, Pikci |Piniiia>i.D, PanuNci 

M.iiiinT, ac Cr.gva.'^l-e<-,EitlHllliuw..<t«.i pntigvo.illiMi.Mi,«fc 

DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. WMVIcoMMpDilntit*. Cl.Bm>,El.ai.,«a.pMVel. 
BEH JONIOH'8 WORKB. Wilb Nona Cihlcal and Riplanilarr. and * Bio- 

cr.iphlMl Momoir by Wm. Oifroan. Bdiiad bi Col.Ciiim .™_- ..... 

CUAPBAR'B WORKB. Compleie id TbCM Vol). 



A. III., Traoilan 



•.br 



. oontalni tba Plar* 

. ... an iBirodaeior- " 

ot Ihe IlUd and Od^iur- 
' - CuMHimnoH. OaeVei. 

bjr Col.CVNNiiiUiaK. OmVoI. 



E 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DUNCAK (SARA JEANNETTE). WORKS BY. 



n aooiit - 

»-Jv». Vliih tii ILIuiIraliont by.F. H.ToI 
M JtHBSIOM GIRL in LOHDOII. With H 



By Re». T. F. Ti 



PABLY EMOLISH POETS. Edited, wiib Intr 

" tionsbvKfv A.U.Ghos.kt, D.D. CrdwD Svo. clolh boJri^ Oi 
FLBTCH&R'S {0ILB8I COMPLBTB FOEKB. One Vol. 
DJkVIBS' (SIR JOHHi COHPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Too Vol*. 
HERRICK'B iROBERTi COIIPLETG COLLECTED P0EK8. Thnu> V' 

aiDHEY' S iBIR PHILIPl COMPLETB POBTICHI. WOIIK B. Tlirei ■ 

EDGCUMBE.-ZEPHyRUS: A Holiday in i)i 




EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), HOVELS BY: 

A POINT OP HOBOOR. Post B.o, illaat -•<-—-•- 

ARC BIB LOVELL. Cro wn 8vo. cloth 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER). -WORDS. FACTS, 



EGGLESTON_(EDWARD}.^ROXY: A Novel . Post Svo, illust. bds., 
EMAHUELr^OH DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES : Thdr 

^l" » 1^ few iKuiL^F. R. G.S. WilhlllmnatiiMi, tinied ■ndpUla. Cr- gro, d. ei.. S ». 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE : A Practical Guide to aU ialeivsted in 
Sclecling o[ Boildinc i Mouu i wilb Eiliinuei ot Cat. Quulitiei, &e. Br C. I. 
RicHiHogQW. Wilh Colouted Ftonljapleee mi 6» Iliu m. Cn iwa Byo, clolb. J». »i. 



BTORIEa FROM THE STATE PAPEHB. Wiih jo Aulotn*. CtnwnBvo, cioih,* ,!. 

EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them trom Infancy to Old Age- By 
iQH n U.owHiKO, F.R.A.S, Wi .li; iilllc»». Elevenlh Ediiian. Croim avo. rl.. I.. 

FAMILUR SHORT SAYINGS OF OREAT HEN. BySAXUEt. AjtTHUit 

^ miKT. A.M. I'iflliEdil i on, Revtwd and Enltr^td. Cmwa Sup, ciolh tUn, ?■■ » .t. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Po„B*o.r- ■ ■ -- 

THE CHEMICAf. HISTORy OP A CAUDLE: L«suu«id« 

AudTCQCp. Ediled bv William C booh is, f.CS. Wilh 

OK THE VARIOUS FOBCBI OF lATURE, AHD Tffltm KGLATIOni ! 
BACH OTHER. --■■-'■-'■■ -■' 



FAKRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY HABHERS ABD GU8T0MB. CioimSva 
WAJIiThrwEmn.iepriBledfiBm-MUiurjMtnnei 



FIN-BEC-THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Obsetvaiionn 



- CHATTO * WIWOUB . 014. HCCAOILLY. ^ _ g 

jrnzoEULD (pncr , "■*-. f-j^-l^ works bt. 

' r~fT~ j iii III 11 1 r mil ■ irnj i tdh i n i i c..i .1., 



Doistx iBd Wnlk«i. Tvs Ti^ J iMj t*e. dad cam. *iA tnBUuiaaa, 



rUICHErS (ffUXS, BA) OOHFLBTB POEaS: CbnH's VKtone 

iaMsH^CkfVs AMrteH E»».CM»>T\ri H e<v Damk, aai Moor 
~ ^*- Maf ^fc». A. ».C»w.tT. qp. C>B-m>ro,c*»«fcli< * " 



(BUST) AT CAMBSIDGB : A Scries of Fam3y Lenen 



fOBBLAIIQnB(ALBABT).-PIl.THTLDCBE. PoM»fo.aiua bds,.2s. 



FftAKCILLOH (B. E.X HOTELS BY. 

*T «n.igintu c b m» ti i a.i i wul gogg».i kiw ok lUAinr 

»>«,IIIaM. 1^. aw I BafHSri au>n. Fa»»n.pln.cinw la. 



fePBBIC (HABOLD). WOVBLS BT. 



pi >»c^ J— CM*d b< 



nSMCH UTBBATUBB, A HISTORY OF. Bj Huntr V^ Lit-v. 



-Fffrr YEAIS OM THE TRAIL: Adrewnresof loi 

■> '■-" -■ '-MrprMB. BiUiauiiGna OlUoAi. Wti»i 

Cm— »To. 3-. •A ; elmh eiira. 4«. •*. 



^mnoL-^AinivEAMo IluT 



MbfSHH B*T1.»F««. 



ofc-S. 



Of, Memoirs of a Hiniloci. With a 



fHI5yEU<HAII O.-OMS0FTW0:ANtn-ei. Po»t8'o,illii»i.b<h.. 25. 
FROST (THOHAS), WORKS BY. crowQavo.ci«b«rTx3«*4.«cii. 

' CIRCUtUFe AKDCnCUSCKLSBKITlEft. I LIVKBOF TRS COKJOUBI. 
THE OLD »MO WMB« »»» THE OLD L OMDO» PMIIg. __^^_ 

^RrS~(BERBERT) ROYAL GDIDE TO THE LONDOH CHARITIES. 

■"-^wluf iheii Num. Dale ol Pcamtiiini, Obiacu. IneooiF, OSciili. Ac Ediisl 
loaa L^iia. PubliitoJ Anaaally. Ciow iro. clolli, !■■ W. .^^__ 



'ABOCNINO BOOKS. !>««»«.>..» 



I limp, 1*. IM. pach. 



A TEAK-B WORK !■ atADBH AUD eiKlicHODSB: PikUcJ A 

OUR KITCBIK 0>IUIU:"'l(ii'u!'i" Kq*^* Ca(>k*Tbeilf. BiT» 
HOUIBHOLD HOKncDLTURB. Br Toii »d Uii JiiioLIh lUai 
THE aiKDBH THAT PAID THE aSITT. Br Ton laaiolD. 
Ml OARDER WILD, ADD WHAT 1 ORBW THBRK. fir PuHcli 



• Ufa (Us 



INTLEMAH'S HAGAZIVE, THE. la. Uoathly. In sddiiioo K> the 

Ariicia npiia lubieeu in Liictaiutn. Scicnc*. aDd Ail, hx wblcb Uiia Maeailai hu 
Mblib a npouliaB.-TABLB TALK" b* Stloho* i;*a*i> (ppwi owaikli. 
VMwiiWi wwi fa t HT.M y mn trti .. nwa. ga. <M . w» *. ijawt ftif tia iht. ]»a. 

^TLEHAN'S AmtUAL. THE. PablUbed AnauAlly in'ftanmber. 11. 



I 
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20 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



GERMAN POPULAR STORl£S. CoUecUd.V.tlid BrotbeiB GRiim 

and lYuislated by Bdoab Tavlob. With lotrodactioa Of lom RoauM, and ai Steel 
Plate s by Gbohqb C kuikshaii k. Sqnare 8vOb oteth, <«, M*; nilt edgM, Tii. IM. 

GIBBON (CHARLES)/ NOVELS B7. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3«« IMk each ; post Bto, Ulosfrated boardt. 9a, each. 

BOBii oBAy.jLoviira a dbbam.i i irb ooidbi bur. . 

9UBBN or THB MEADOW. ' OV BIOH DBOttB. 
HE FLOWER OF THE FOBBBT. | IB HOBO OB BOUBD. 

Post Bvo, illuatrated bosdt. 91a. each. 



THB DEAD HEART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THB WORLD BAT? 

FOR THB KIBO. I BLOOD-MOBBT. 

IB PA8TUBB8 OBBBB. 

IB LOVE ABD WAR. 



A HEART'S PROBLBH. 
BT MBAD ABD BTEBAIff. 

A HARD KBOT. ., 
HB ARTB IMBUOHT. - 



GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE), ^EMTENCED I Cr. 8vo>1s.;,tl.. is. ( ML 

GlLiBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. . Poai 8m uiaMntad boarda. Sa. aacb. 
DR. AU8TIB*B 0UE8T8. I JAMBB DU^Bf COmBRaOBOBR. 
THB WIIARD OF THE MOUBTAIB. I ; 

GILBERT (W. S.X ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. In Two Series, each 
comDlete in itself, price Sla. IML aaeta. 
Tba First Sbribs confalns: The Wicked WorKt^Pmialloa «Dd GaIatea-> 

Charitjr— The Princes*— Tba Palace of Truth— Trial by Jory. 
The SscoNo SsaiBS; Brolwn Hearts— Bnfs^d—Sweethearta--Grelchaii~Daai 
Droce— Tom Cobb— H.M,SL " Pinkfore '—The Sorcenr-Piiatea of Peaaanca. 

BIGHT OBIOIBAL OOHIC OPBBAB written by W. .S. GiLBMT. Coauininip : 
The Sorcerer^H.M.S. <* Pinafore "—Pirates of Peaaanoa—lolanUie— Patience- 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. Demy Qyoucloth Hai|L 9a. 6A 

THE "OILBEBT ABD BULUVAH^iiniHIAT BOOKS gnalati»s for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. GiL«aaT eet to Ifnsic by Sir A. 
SuLLiV Aw. Compned by Alkx. Watsom. Royal ifiny. Japw Jeather, tie, Cdi.| 



> GLANVILLE.-THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love aEd Battle. 

By Efc WKST G laxvillk. a Hhms. I?y HvMa Niaaar. Cr.-Svo, etotfa eatra. 3» » Od. 

I GLENN Y.~A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the llanaf^Bmeat of the Flower. Fruit, 
I and Fiame Garden. B y Gh o rgk GutwwY. P ost 8vo, In. ; cloth limp^ ta. ttd. 

! GODWIN.-LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS: By Willi ah God- 

j w iM. Post Svo. cloth limp. 9 *. 

i GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE : An Encyclopaedia of 

I QuoTATioMS. Edi ted by T Htonoaa Ta yi.o r. Crown 8to, doth gilt, 7a. JM . 

, GOWING.-FiVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE : A Midwim^ 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowino. With jo Illastratioos by C. J. 
Urem. and a Map by E. Weller. La rge crown 8to. cloth eatra. Ww. 

GRAHAM. — THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE: A Story. By LsonT^ 

Gra h am. Fcap. 8vo, picture cove r, li^ 

GREEKiTAND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE, described fr^ 

. Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Koaaa. Edited by Dr. P. Hue* fes. 
^^ W'tb 545 Illu stratio n s. La rge crown 8 vo. clolh extra, Ta. 6^. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr.Svo. doth extra. 3a. Od.TadZ 
THB WILDS OF LOBDOK. | LOW-LIFE DEEPB. 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

?*5J5S?'«j£Ki***'*'>y.^»".^CHA«a. WJlhSIUotts. Cr.8iro,cl. extra. 6a. 
A BOBLE WOHAB. Translated by Ai.bbrt D. VAiiDAM.Crown8vo, cloth exua, ft«. s 

p ost 8vo. illustrated boards, *JK . 

UABBERTON (JOHN, Author of •• Helen's Babies"). NOVELS BY.^ 

. Post 8vo. illustrated boards *^a. each ; cloth limp, 3a. 6dl. each. 

DRUETOH^fl BAYOU. | COUBTBT LuCK, 




S (DR. THOMAS CORDON), POEHS BY. ct.sv.,,ci. .< .n<.«<^h. 

HEW SINBOLS. | LEOEHDB^O; THE HOBBOW. | THK SBBPEIT PLAT. 
II, BC 3T*»r. Sm*ll «io, ciBik't iti«7fi'- ~ 

-l^tETCHES OF IBISH CHARACTER. By Mn. S. C Uall. 

'lIujliillQin on Sletl ind Wood b* Macusi, GiLiclT, Huvii. siKl 

- . .„^.....^_.UHK, Medium 8.o.tioiheiira.t».M^_ 

SaLLIDAY (ANDB.V-EVERY-DAY papers. Posi^Svo. bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. WJih'over loo laciimilcs 



If 

ri 

i 

I 



7PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By 
r SaRM^THOBAS). - 



Hy ]. Uerwick Hakwood, Post 



UAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Sqo^r^ Svo.dotbnico, «. 

TKK ART OF BEAUTY. Wiib Coloiiml FrDDliipin:* indai nintlmiolK. 
THE ART or DECOKATIOH. Willi Coloured Prmitii^Mcce aad 71 Illuiuali 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDBEM. Wiih It Coloured PljiHX lod JO Woodcati. 



-AMERICAN HUMORISTS : \Vm 



I BAWTHORME (JULIAN), NOVELS BY, 

OABTH. ' [ ELLICE gUEHTlll. j BEATRIX RAHDOLPR. ' 
rORTUHB'B FOOU DAVID POINDEXTBR. 

SBBAaTlAB STROKE. I DU8T. I THE aPECTBE OP THE CAVBBl. 

roil iiva, illuttcaied bo.<i<ti. *-. evti. 
KIB3 CADOOBA. I LOVB-oa A RAVE. 



\ Biographical Dictionary of Nulablfl 



HELPS (SIR ARTHUR). WORKS BY. p«i8v<^,doti>l.mp,ilhM.aeii. 

ABIIIALB ABD THEIB KABTERB. I BOCIBL PBEBBURE. 
_ IVAB DB BlHom A Soval, C f. B vo,"t). CTtta.a-. B«l. I p<Kl Sim. III bii. t ji., M- 

[ B EN DERSON. -AGATHA PAOETa t<ovel» By [baao Uemurmm. 




1 1 > •■ 1 1 I •■ 
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12 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETB CbLIiBCTBD P0SH8. With Memorial-Introdactioa tad Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Gkosakt, P.P. ; Steel Portrait. Ac Three Vols^ crown 8to, cI. bds^ 1.8»» 

HSRT2^KA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Thsodor 
Hektika. Translated by Authdh Rawsom. Crowa 8vo. cloth ertra. <■ ■ 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People By Chevalier 
BawsT vow HassK-WARTKOO. With as IHostrations. Cr. 6yO| doth SKtra. Sm* 6di» 

BINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TITERH ME0D0TB8 AMD (UTINOB: loclading the Oriain of Stens, and 
Reminiscences connected with Taverns. Coffse Hooaei^ Qnbtv Jbs. With Illoa- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3«» o<i« 

THB UFB AMD ADYBBTURB8 Off A CSBtf JAflB:. By OiiB op tub Fsa- 
TBRWiTT. Edited by CHAauta Hiwdlby. Crown 8va cloth extra, Sa« Qd. 

HOEY.— THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Casbbl Hoby. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards. 9m» ^^^ 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).-~NIAGARA SPRAY, Crown 8vo, is. 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PBBBERYATION: a Popular Manual for the Use of SpMkers and Sincers. By 
Go»now HoLuaa. M.D. With IUnstrations«> Crown 8vo. la> % cloth, tm* •SL 



I 
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HOLMES (OUVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THB AUTOCRAT OF THB BRBUFA8T-TABLB. inustratod by J. GoxDOif 
Thomson. Post 8vo, doth limpi 9s. 64.— Another Edition, in sasaller type, with 
an Introduction by O. A. Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9s. 

THB PR0FB880R AT THB BRBAKFA8T-TABLB. IVwt 8vo, doth Ump. 5lii. 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 
of the Author, Portrait, and soo Illnstrati<Mia. Crown 8vou doth extra. 7a. 64. 
H00D*8 WHIHB ABD 0DDITIB8. With 85 lUustrations/ Post 8vo» printed on 
laid paper and half-boond, S>a. 

HOOD (T0M).-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah*s Arkasdofical Narrativa. By Tom Hood. With ss innatratioas by W. Brdmtom 
and E. C BAaHas. Sqnare 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edjyes, 6«. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS : indnding his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Pnns, and Hoaxea. With Life of thft Author. 
Portraits. Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 7«. 6il. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. Gborgb 

H oofer. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, i>a « 

HOPKINS.-" 'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By Tighe 

Hopkins. Post 6vo. illustrated boards. *Jht» 

HORNE.— ORION: An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist HornbI 

With Pho toera phic Portrait by Sommsrs. Tenth Edition. Cr.Svo, doth extra. Tn ^ 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. By •• Thor- 

MAWBY." Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 0«. 

HUNT.-ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, |! 

and other Pieces. Edited, with an Introduction, by Edmund Olubr. Post Svo^ 
printed on laid pape r and half-bound, 3*. 

HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9a. each. 
THE LEADEH CASKET. | SBLP -COHDEM IIED. | THAT OTHER PEB801I. 

THGRWICRGFT'S MODEL. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ^a. 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur's System. ContaJniog 
a Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and Statistics. By Rewaup Suzoa. M.B. Crown Svo. doth estrs. 6i». 

TN6EL0W (JEAN).-FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 

by G. J. PiNwasL. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. \ post Svo, illustrated boards, ila. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By Ozfs of Them. Crown8vo,l8.;cloth. Is. 6(L 



h 
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CHATTO & WINDU8, 314. PICCADILLY. 
IRISH WIT AND HUHODR, SONGS OF. Coltecled and Edited by 
JAMES.~A ROMANCE OF THEQUEEN'SllO^UNDS. Hy Cha^s 



JANVIER.-PRACTICAL KERAMICS FORSTUDENTS. I)yCATne» 
JAY (HABBIETT). NOVELS BY. Po<i ».o. ni.,»r.i»t b^.<iha>.«ei>. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. | THE QUBBH OP^ 

JEFFERIES (RICHARDjiWORKS BY 



LOUP TBWirSOlli , 



JEROME. -STAQELAND: Cut 



JERROLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR; ft THE HEDQEHOQLETtEBS. 
JERROLD (TOM). WORKS BY. ~i>«i Svo. ■.. scb; dotb limp, 1.. 8d. atb. 

THE OURDEN THAT PAID THE BENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE; A Cniici abont Ploncrl. IllnitiitlnL 
_ OUR_KITCHEN OtHDEH: Th,.PIiw;..eGt™. »nd lln-w eCoaVT h in- 

JESSE.-SCENESAND dCCUPATIONS OF ACOUKTRy LIFE. B» 

_ r-P—.P |>».. C^tb-o, ci^l;, lirap, -J,. ^_^__ 

Jones (william. f.s.'a,), works by. Cf.»v<..ci.«u».»^«.»c6., 

riirSEB-BIRa LORI: Hlilorkal. LegradA^, and AnKdoUL With neuli sea 

UlBtlratlonL Sttavl Bdition. Rivlw) ind BnUried. 
CRKOULITIBS, PRBT JUID FRtUllT. iHlodlniih. S« ud SMmn. MtnMik 
l4lliaui, Wotd and LMtir DivIuUob, BnactilBi tii4 BMwlju o[ AdIbUi. 
"' "" Wlib u Eiebed FraiMiiplsM 

no> li A Hi»lorT or Kt^illt. Wllh lo o tnaMnln>>L__ 
JONSON'5 (BEN) WORKS. With Note* Crilical knd Eipliiwiory, 
".'I 1 BiotTJuhicAl Memair bj Wiluam GlrfaiD. Edilei bgr ColooM Comma- 

iOSEPHOSrTk'E~COMPLETE WORKS OF.' ~Tran»laiod by Wmrrwc". 

,- 1... ■■•■,., :.,_-< ......_ '-Th* WirioC thclxn." Wilk p 



KEMPT.-PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapiw 



n An ■nd Ariists. Ujr 
KERSHAW. 7^ COLONIAL FACTS "AND~TlCTl6NS^Ham5^ 
KEYSER.-CUT BY THE MESS: A^Novel. By Aimiui Kb^iu. 
KING(R.ASHE>. NOVELS BY." 



LING (Jt. 

k DBA I 



1,3kM.<^>.: 



P«»ION'S SLkVB. Polls 



I "THBJWBAUXQ 0> TBB SBSBB,* 






'ft>KMk<t*.*a 



KINCSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OIRSHOrr CkSTLB. I^BIKR>.lllll•lI•u<t I 



H BB B SB V B KTBBH.Cioi 



»1T».^.. *4. 



24 DOORS PUBLISHED BY 



KNIGHT.— THE PATIENrS VADE MECUH: How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Adv 
Kmioht, L.R.C.P. Crown 



Benefit from Medical Advice. Bj William Kniout, M.R.CS., mnd Edwako 

8v0b le« i doth limp, la. <kU 



LAMB'S CCHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 

*^ Edited, with Notes and Introdoetioo, by R. H. SMBrmiaD. With Two Portraiu 

and Facsimile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pig.** Cr. 8vo, d. ex., Ta* 6d« 

THE BBSJITB 01 ILIA. Post Svo^ printed on laid paper and half-boond, 3e. 

LITTLE BBSAT8: Sketches and Characters bv Chaklbs Lambu selected from kis 
Letters by Pekct Fitbqbkalo. Post 8vo. cloth limp, ije. #<■» 

LANDOR.-CITATIOM AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PBARB, fte., before Sir Thomas Lucy, toocbing Deer-stealing, lolh September. 1583. 
To which is added, A CORFBRBSOB OF HA8TBR BDHURD BPERBBR with the 
Earl of Essex, toochlnff the State of Ireland, 1595. By Waltbs Savagb Lamooh. 
Fcap. 8vo, halt»Roxbargne, 9m, €d, 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly caUed in 

Enaland THE ARABIAB BIOHTB* EBTERTAIBMBRTt. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward William Lamb. lUostrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Hakvbt. Edited by Bdwabd Staklbt Pools. With a 
Preface by Stawlbt LawB'Poolb. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra< ya. <kL each. 

LARWOOD (JACOB). WORKS BY. 

THE 8T0RT OF THBT LORDOR PARRS. With Illnsts. Cr. 8vo, cL extra. 3a. 6dL 

ARB0D0TB8 OF THB CLBROTf The Antiquities. Horaoors, and Bccentridties of 
the Cloth. Post 8ro, printed on laid paper and nalf-bonnd, 5N. 

Post Svo, doth limp, 9a. 64. each. 
FORBRBIC ARBCPOTRB. t THEATRICAL ARRODOTBB. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

OAROLB OF COORAtilE. Printed en hand-made pqper, bound in buckram, 9m* 
JBIIR DTBBPRIT. Edited by Hewry S. Lkiqh. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9a. <ki. 

LEYS ( JOHN).— THE UNDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo. illnst. bds.,"2 s. 

LIFE IN LONDON : or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
iNrniAN Tom. With ukuixsbank's Colouied Illustrations, Crown 8vo,doth extra* 
T».gd« [New Edition preparing , 

LINSKILL. - IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By MARvTmsxiLL. 

_ Post 8vo» i llustrat e d boards , ila. 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 870, doth limp, »a. 6d. eadL 
WITCH STORIES. | OtiRSELVBB: Essays on Wombn, 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. each ; post 8vo, illastrated boards, 3a.each. 






PATRICIA HBHBALL. 
ATOREHERT OF LEAH DURDA8. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
BOWIRG THE WIRD. 



ORDER WHICH LORD? 
"HY LOVEI" J lORE. 
PASTOR OAREW, HUIlonain ft Miser. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9«. each. 
WITH A BILKER THBEAD. | THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. 



LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, doth extra, Ta. Od. 

LUCY. —GIDEON FLEYCE ; A Novel By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

Mvo, cloth extta, 3a. gd» ; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 3a. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robkrt Ffrbmch Duff. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 1 S n. 

JJACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 3a. Od. 
BROKE R WIR0 8. With 6 Ul u sts. b y W. J. He nkk ssy. Crown 8vo. c lot h extra, 6 a. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MB. BTBANOEB*S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition. Crown 8tOi d. extra, ^a. 
BDROR WHITLOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a, 



1 1 
I 




HeCARTHY (JUSTIN, H.P.), WORIR B?. 

K HtBTOBT OF OUR OWV TIMES, from Ills Accc^Km of Oasoi VUtmbliXha 

~'' 'TO, dtnh t-^n, nm. V4cli.— And a 

It la iho end dirat, in Tiro Volt. 



CtrnenI Lteclkm of iHSa. Four 

■ Popuuii Ediiiok, In Pom V — . . 

t:tu.ix Editioh. villi (n Appccdli 
•et crown S<o, cloib f xira. 7: <!<<. 
A SHORT KI8T0RV OP OUB own TIMES. OneV< 



t HraTOHV OF THB POUR OEOKaBB. Fooi 



Crown Sto.cIoiIi Bilti.Si. Itil,«cb 
DBAS LADV DIBDAIH. 
FAIB BAXON. I UMLEV Rf 
KISS KISAIITHBOPB. I 

NT KKBKV'S DtUOHTEB. _ | 

"TUB BIGHT HOBOUBASLE." By jii: 



m tra. dMb eiin, •■• 
CVob't. &I1. r«4» 



THE WATBRDILB NBIQHBOURB. 
DOHHA QUIXOTB.J KAID OF kTHBIS, 
THE COllBT OF A SBASOH. 
CAMIOUt : A Girl wKh > Faitu 



> MgC>r 



id Ur>.Ctumu.- 



McCARTHY (JUSTIN H., M.P.), WORKS BY. 

THB FRENCH REVOLUTION, hour Vt<li., «w Itfa.-rmili. [Volt. t. A II, rrirfr. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HiaTORT OF IRELAHD. Crowa too, tm. ; dvK ■■. «il, 
IRELAKO SINCE THE UNION: liisli l:li<iar.. i>;8-ie«^ L'liHinltvq, elolll,*^ 
EHOLAMD UNDER QLAP STONB. IMH-M. Oo«a B.o. etoih e»IT>. fe. 
HAFIZ IN LONDOM: Pocaa. Smill &va,coM clalh.Sa. 6<l. 
HARLEgulNADB: i>«mi. ^SmilljIO, Jflr>"'i!r *<i>un). U- 

INBATIOM BOVBU CiawB Kvos i>loiur<c«wr. !>.! ckth limp, ■•■•ik 
LeEpiBjde, Cfown (vo, p.cl..luK.Vpr, |«, 

J. CtowB l»Ta, piclute cov«, l>.i clMh llop, la-IM. 

LILYLASSi AHooiMtte. Cro wn an . yttlour M«r. 1., i tl alh 11.11;^ l«.«il, 

MACDONALD.- WORKS OP FAHCY AKD IHAOIHATIOH. By 

G>o>oieMacUoi<*i.o, LL-U. TeDVoli.,incU>ibCHB,l>lb-Ot Ibo VuIl eu; bi, 
■■111 MMnMli, gcolirn claih. M 3a> %di c*cli, 
Vol, I, WuHm ito WiTHDui—Tu HiOMii Lin. 

" ~ ~ .~TitiCiuru.WDHi«^-Booi m SaaiiMti.— Ot<UM S«i«t, 
_ ... jup KioMtt— A Soiu. at D 



DOOM 1 .. 
DOLLY: 



, III. Viulii Sdhoi.- 



IV. P>UU.K>.— BtLUI 
V. JtVI. PXAVTAITII A 

Vlll. Th Lioht 
tX. CaoMPum 
X, Thu CHUIIL 



« Poius.— PotHf roK Chilhih. 



■C()ii.-Tin G 
,-Thi Co un 



r. Thi Peirtnn. 



hacdonell.-quaker cousins : 
Saco^eoor; -^ 

HACKAY.-lNTERLUDESANDUNDE[tTOHES:or.Miuic<uTw%ht. 
ijACLISE^ORTRATT GALLERY (THE) OF fLlLSTRUlLS I iTER- 

ABY CHARACTEHSi »S PORTRAITS 1 «.ltr Mtm ,iii_iL 

HACUUOID (HRS.), WORkS~BY.~ ~ 

in THB ARDBBHKB. Wllhig lllmlniifmi I7 Tiniiiii K. Mi<!.;ui"'<e. 
PICTUBSS AMD LBOBHDB FBOH BOBIIAMDT AKD BKITTUT. Wuk 

), lllutitiilDni b*TK.iii*» R. WAcavoiD. 
THROUOH KORMAllDT, Wllhs* tllarmilDBt l>TT.K.Mir 
THROUOK DBITTBMT. WHk ]] inuHntMiK tt T R. M*c| 
• _«•,• vAH.utBs ■■"-■■ ijIilii»U»Uiin«hrT.R.U««« 



tSOVT VOBKSHIRK. Wiib e; UlwUi Un 



t 



t BVIL BTB,u<lDihgrSlot1n. | 



x6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BS 

KAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including fnU Practical 
Directions for producing the Limelight, making Oxygen Get, and preparing Lantern 
Sliiiee. By T. C Hbpworth. With lo Illastratioua. Cr. Svo. la. % cloth, la. Od. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : IVjrformances with Cups and Balls, 
BggB. Ha^ Handkerchiefs, ftc. All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Ckbmbk. with aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4a. 6di. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
_ Museum, sjfeet by a feet, with Arms an d Seala emhiaaongd io Gold and Cotoo ra, fta* 

MALLOCK (W. H~). WORKS BY. 

THE HEW EEPUBUO. Post Svo, picture cover, Ha. ) doth limp, 9a. IM. 

THE IBW PAUL ft YIBOUIU : Positivism on an Island. Poal Svo. cloth. Sia. 6d. 

P0EH8. Small ito. parchment, 8a. 

IS LIFE WOBITH LIYIIIO? Crown 8to, cloth extra. <a, 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights ot the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
MoMTGOMBRiB Rawkiwo. Post 8vo, doth limp, Ha. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown Svo, doth extra, 7a. ed. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF HARK TWAIE. Revised and Corrected throughout 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
ROUOHnia IT. and imiOCEETS AT HOKE. With aoo lUusts. by P. A. Frasxr. 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twaiw and C D. Warmbr. With sis Illnstrattons. 
HARK TWAIH'S LIBRARY OF HUHOUR. With 197 lUustratioos. 
A TAEKEE AT THE CO URT OF KMO ARTHU R. With aao lUusta. by Bxard. 

C rown Svo. doth extra (ninstrated), Ta. IM. eadi; post Svq, llluat. boards. 51a. each. 
THE lEEOCEETS ABROAD; or, New Pilnim's Progress. With tu Illustraiioua. 



(The Two-ShilUne EdiUon ia entitled URK TWAIE*S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE ADYEETURE8 OF TOH SAWTEB. With in Illustrations. 
. THE PRIKCE AED THE PAUPEB. With xgo lUnstratioos. 
A TRAHP ABROAD. With 3x4 lUnstratlons. 
LIFE OK THE HISSI8SIPPL With 900 ll lnttraUona, 
ADVEETURE8 OF HUCK LEBERRY miE. W ith 274 IU»ts. by B. W. Kxhblb* 

THE BTOLEH WHITE ELEPHAET, ftc. Cr. Svo, d., 6a. j post gvo. illnst. bds^ tM. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Motes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cummingrait. Crown Svo. doth extra. 



MARRY AT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. must, boards, <2a. each. 
A HARVEST OF WILD O ATS. | WRITTEH IE FIRE. | FIGHTUia THE AIR. 
OP B E I SE8AHE ! Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3a. <M. ; post Svo^ picture boards. !!•« 

MASSiN6ER*S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifforo. Edited 
by CoL Cunningham. Crown Svo. do th extra , <la. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF.A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS: A Novel By J. 

Mastkrm a n. Post Svo, illustrated boards, Ha. 

MATTHEWS.— A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. ByBRANOER Matthews. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, i>a. ; cloth limp, ila. 6d. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF LO EDOH L I FE. By Henry Mavhkw. With lllnsU. Crown Svo, cloth . 3». ««l. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA : Poems by Adah Isaacs Mbnkfn. With 
Biographical Preface. Illustrations by F. B. Lumuis and F. O. C. Darlbt. &nd 
Facsimile of a Letter from Charles Dickkns. Small 4to, doth extra, Ta. <MI. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. B. SwEKT and J. Armoy Knox. With 265 Illusts. Cr. Svo. cloth extra. Tw. Od. 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. iUnst. boards. Sla. eadl. 
TOUCH AMP Og j_ MB. D OBILUOH . 

MILLER.~PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG ; or. The House of Life. 

Human Physiology, with its application to the Preservation of Health. Ijy Mrs. 
P. FxNwicK MiLLKK. With Dumcrous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth limp. tt*. Od. 
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CHATTO k WN DUB. 814. PICCADILLY. ry 

DN <J. L.), WOKKS BY. pMt»ra.i*o«>h! cioih.lfc04.«ii. 

E HY01ENE OF THE BXIH. VVitb UiiwIlDnilgi Diel.Supi. Biini,&ie. 
E BXTH IN DIECAGEB OF THE SXIH. _ 

i LAWS OF LIFE, KMD THEIR RELATIOK TO DISBASKS Of THE SKU. 
L. TBBATllEilT OFLePBOfl f. pMijavQ .I^. 



MINTO (WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD ? Cr.l 
."NOVELS BY. 



o.ls .;cl(iUi.1a. _ 8 (l. 



riled boirds, 3«> 



UOORE <THOHAS}, WORKS BY. 

THE EVICURBAH: and ALOlPH&Olt. Ponl ftn, hnlt-beiiiHl. Sfc 
VHOSE and VEHSB, Kumarniu, Siluiu), und Swtlmnul, br TltDiiA*S>((M»«: 
HKb ^uppicKDd fuiiiEi (roin iba UeiHiii^ur Lqis HrxiH. UdiicdbrR. 

JHJDDOCK "(jrE.), STORI^'BY; ' 

BTOtttBS WEIRD tilt) WDKDBRFUl. Pint BHi.i]luil.bHrdi.3*.IBlMh,'i«-«<L 

IHK DEAD KAN'S BBCSETt or. Th< Viillar ul Cold; A Nmoivd et Mtinc 

AJVenlore. Wixb a f ionllt[dsoi b|r P. UjkuoiD. Crem) gra. c!Kh ult*. &•• t 

irURRAY (0. CH'RiSTiE)7~N0VELS"B7. 



A LIFE'S aVoKEMEHT. I COALS OF TlRt. 

VAL BTRAHOE. I HEARTS. C' 

A MODEL FATHEB. I J( 



ihThrw 



I THE WAV or THE WORLD. 






'bKyo, 



UURRAY~<D. CHRISTIE) ft HENRY HERMAN. WORKS BY. 

CiowQ Bvn. cloili eiim, Oa. eircb ; m-il Svo. i[liuiraied boiidi, 4*> e«ll- 
OBK TRAVELLER RETOBHS. 

PAUL JOHES-B ALIAS. Wilh I) llluiFstlaia by A. Foikitiii lOd C. KiMUt. 
_ THE BISHOPS- BIBLE. C.u-n fvorc ioiu eiir», a*. «* . 

MURRAY.-A GAME OF BLUFF: A Novel. By Hw«»r Moraxy. 



J4ISBET.-"BAIL up;" A Komance o( lli.._,nii*s,.«i.s *s[. Blatk*. 
NOVELISTS^- HALF-HOURS WITH THE BLSi >,j,; IMS 0? 
O'CONNOR. — L0RD~8EAC0KSFIEU)T^ i . i . -, i I'. 



A LAST LOVE. Ti>i 
k I^IRdViFT. Tr 



IREHOUUnt. 



O'REILLY (»BS. ).-PH C EBE'S FOR TUN ES, i-..^, > 
O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), POEMS BY. 

LAYS OF rKANCe. irovn t'i>.c>Iolhr»ia.lO>.(t>l. 
MUSIC AKD MOOMUOHT. FcanBto. cloih »iia. *•. Sd. 
SOIiOB OF A WORHEB. Fciw. «v^ clMb Mli*. *•. <W. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



OUIDA, NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo, d.. 3fl. 6«L each ; post 8vo,|U«at.bii^ f^ «ch. 



HELD II BOMDAOE. 

STRATHHOEE. 

CHAID08. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 

CECIL OASTLBMAIME'B 

OAOE. 
TWO UTTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 
A DOQ OF FLANDERS. 



IDALIA. 

TBICOTRIN, 

PUCK. 

FOLLE FARINB. 

PASCAREL. 

8I0NA. 

ARIADNE. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 

FRIENDSHIP. 



8YRLIN. 



Crown «V0| doth extra. 3», Od. each. 



■OTHB. 

BinL 

PIPIiTBBLLO. 

IN MABBKHl. 

A TILLAQE OOMKUNB. 

WANDA. 

FRBBCOBB. 

PRINOBBB HAPRAXIVE. 

OTHMAS. I aOILDEROY. 



RUFFINO. 



WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works ol Ouida by F. Stdnbt 
M orr is. Post 8vo^ doth extra, gs.^ Cheap Edition, illottrated boerde, 9m. 



PAGE (H. A.), WORKS BY. 

^ THOREAU : Hits Lif 



Life and Aims. With Portrait Poet Svo, doth limp, !!•• 94. 
ANIM AL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Prindple. Ciown 8vo, doth extra, ge. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Tranriation. with His- 

torical Intreductton and Notes' by T. M'Cmb, P.P. Post Svo. doth limT>, 9: 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontis- 

piece by Hblbn Patbrsom. Crown Svo. doth, 3e. IM. % pott 8vo,U]«st. boards. 3«« 

PAYN (JAMES). NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, iS«. 6d. eadii 

LOST SIR HASSINOBERD. 

WALTER'S WORD. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'BB 

PAINTED. 
BY PROXY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 



Post Svo, Ulttstrated 
KIT: A MEMORY. 
CARLYON*S YEAR. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
BENTIMGK*S TUTOR. 
MURPHY'S MASTER. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
FOR CASH ONLY. | CECIL'S TRYST. 
WHAT HE COST HER. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. | HALVES. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
AT HER MERCY. 
A W0HAN*8 VENGEANCE. 



post Svo, iUnstratad boards, 9^ eadk 
BOMB PRIVATB YIEWS. 
A GRAPE FBOM A THORN. 
THE TALK Off TBB TOWN. 
FROM BULB. 
THE CANON*B WABD. 
HOUDAT TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 
THB MYBTBBT OF MIRBBIDGB. 

boards^ 9e. eadL 

THB CLYFFABD8 OF CLYFFB. 

THB FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 

THB F08TBB BROTHBBS. 

FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 

HUMOftOUS STORIES. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 

MIRK ABBEY. 

NOT WOOED. BUT WQN. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 



IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Advbmturb Re-told. Witti 17 

Illustrations. Ciown Svo, cloth extra, <ts. 6d. 
NOTES FROM THE *<NEWS.'* Crown Svo, portrait cover, la. ; doth. Is. Od. 
THE BURNT MILLION. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3s. Od. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. Three Vols^^crown Svo. 
SUNNY STORIES, and lome SHADY ONES. With a Frontispiece bv Frkd. 

Darnarp. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. Cd. _^^___^ IShottlf, 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post8vo.d..3a.Od.eacb. 

PUi^K ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten foU-paee Illustrations by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE MUS ES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Socj^t^. Selected by H. C. Pbnnell. 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post Svo, 1-. each; doth, la. Od.each. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author I AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
of •• The Gates Ajar." | BURGL ARS IN PARADISE. 

JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. Rbbd. Cr. Svo, la. ; cloth. In. 64. 

PIRKIS (C. L.), NOVELS BY. 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap, Svo, picture co^er, la. 
LADY LOVELACE. Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sla. 



CHATTO ft WINDUS. 314, PIOCAPrLLV. 

PLANCHE (J. R.). WORKS BY. 

THE POHBUIKAfit OF KRMS; er, MttiMrr FoudiIbJ opoo F«e(». 

CologrtdFronnspiMO. Five PlalM.lnil jpg lllmu. CtowB Svo.iloth, ri 

BOlCOBfcMD POEli B,iai9-iS7» linroda cilon by Mn. MJoM«it «T». Ct .Bvni 

PLHTABCH'S LIVES OF ILLOSTBIOUS MEN. Trad^lnisi fr. 

CfKk, wUh NousiCcitiul ud HiiiotlciJ, lad ■ Lirv ■■( S] ..'..lyt' 

Wl U-IMI HMOMOMll. WilllPMImH. T wo Voll.. dcv ■ I I " 

POE'S (EDQAB ALLAH) CHOICE WORKS, m i ^ 

duct-OS bf CiiAB. BioniLAint. Ponrali. and I'ariin: 
Tint MtBTgKt 0> MMa« BOOET, ae. Pmi h ... , I ! i 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS . Post Svo. doth limp 2 s . 
PWCE (E. C), N0VE1.S BY. 

Crown SVD, elolh eill.1, ;i.. «•!. ft( 
TlLBKTtBA. | THE FORBJ 

CIER»l.D._Po)i Ivo, mD5irji'»J toifi: 

PRINCESS 0L6A--RADNA:~o 




NERB." ' 



I UBS. LiUCABTEX-ft ElVtL. 



r, Tho Gn-n CuiiBpiric7 of iSSi, By 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.). WORKS BY. 

FLOWER B QF THE SKI. Witb jj nh»L< '.,u.\\ , r-,^t. 
UST 8TUI LBftSOHa. Willi Sur Mnp^ ,■■!.-,•■ - 



1° Vau. Dr**Ui(i 



I 



THE DHIVBRse 



RAMBOSSON.-POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Bv J B^viweson, Liureaw 
RANDOLPH. -AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel By U.-Colonel 



BEADE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

CTOwnBvo. riolhcilfa, illQiKilwi. 3«.<M.( . . . 

FEO WOFFinOTOn. inivrtnicd br 5. L. ] iliw K.A.~AIwk Poctu Son 
--» in Now T»r». hi El«»-ir iijlf , fc»p. S.o, h.lf-lc.ilior, *k " ■ 
BTIX JQHRflTOHB. Illaitnlsdbr Wii.utiiB>iJiLi--AI>i> 



i; i>MttTa.lltiiit. Mi,]l*.<Mb. 



lelmNr-Tjpfcin Eltetii ilrle. lop. Svg. bnlMnlbri, 11>. Ait. 
IT IB HEVRR TOO UTE tO MBItD. lUaMjUfd l» r..t Wkvilu 
THE COURSE OP TKUB LOVB IBVEK DID BUM WtOOTtL IllUttrUad by 



THE AUTOBIOaXKPKT OP Jt THIEF. At 



GRIFFITH OAUNT. 



"\rsi. 



FOUL PLAY. I 



BIBLE CHftMCTEM: i 



ituiaA.Vf.Coan*. 




UK* 
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to BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3n, <ki. eacb; post 8vo, 



illottnted bottdSf 5l«*easb. 
THB P&UICE OF WALES'S OARDEK PARTY. 



HER MOTHER'S DARLING. I WEIRD STORIES. 

EH 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oa. ea^h; post 8vow illustrated boards, 9a. each. 



ROURD THE OALLEY-FIRE. 
IR THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 



MYSTERY OF THE •'OOEAM STAR.** 
THEROMAHCE OF JERRY HARLOWB. 
A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 



i 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9a. each. 
URIRHABITED HOUSE. | FAIRY WATER. | MYSTERY IB PALACE OARDERS. 

RIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Square Svo, doth gUt, 7b. M. each. 
OUR OLD OOUMTRY TOWRS. With ssJUnstrationa. 
■ RAMBLES ROURD ETOR ARD HARROW. With 50 lUnstntlooa. 
ABOUT ERGLARD WITH DICKERS. With 58 lUusta. byC. A. VAHDiaHOor. Ac. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Bv Daniel Defob. (Major's Edition.) Wub 

37 illustrations by Gborgb Cruikshawk. Post 8vo, half-bound, JN. 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Sa. 04. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 38. each. 
WOMER ARE STRARGB. | TM HARDS OF JUSTICE. ^ 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 7a. 6d. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. I THB POETS' BEASTS. 

THE POETS ARD MATURE ! BEPTIIJS, PISHES, IRSECTS. [Ptepann^. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Sahit»-B«ute. Post 8vq, cloth iimp, tie. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came from Normandy with \^lliam the Conqueror, and Settled in this Coaoirf , 
A.D. 1066-7. With Arms emblaaoned in Gold md Colours. Handsomely printed. .1 «. 1 1 

ROWLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. Post Bto, doth, 3e. im. each. 

PURIARA: RIDDLES ARD JOKES. With numerous Ulastraiiona. 

MORE PURIARA. Profusely Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. each; cloth limp, 3b. 6d. each. 
SKIPPEBS ARD SHELLBACKS. | GRACE BALHAIOH'S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS ARD SCHOLARS. 



1 1 
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OR THE FO*K*SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, da. 

AR OCEAR TRAGEDY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. s post 8vo, fllust bds . 3«. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

CALA.— GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. By Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

^ Post Bvo, illustrated boards. 3a. ' 

SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanson Family (i688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3». Od. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 3m. tfd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2«. e%cb. 1 

GUY WATERMAH. ( THE LION IR THE PATH. | THB TWO DREAMERS. j 

BOUHD TO THE WHEEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3». 6d. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 1 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3». 6«l. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9s. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. | SEBA STIAW. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 3«. I ' 

OIDEOITS ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. Od. 1 



SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Studenis ' 
, j and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c. De'voted »c Geoiopy, 

I Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 

Photography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 5». per year, post-free. Vols. [. ic XIX. 

may be bad, r«. 6d. each ; Vols. XX. to date, Sm. each. Cases for Binding, Is. «d. ! 

h 
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SECRET OUT, THE : One Thoctsuid Tricks vitb Cards : m-.:h £7:rr?w 



SEGUDf (UC.\ WORKS BY. 

oi BararaL Wish ICu utd 3- IQaKndaBS^ Crown ^vo. ckxk mriL 3Bk fM> 
mUMM ni mf»»lWkbtM«p»aadiSIBBStt. Orma »m c).xh ttxra, • i^ 

SENIOR (WM,).~BY STRKAM AHD SEA, Fast Sro, cloUu 2s>'6 dr 
SHAKESPEARE. THE FIRST FOUO.—Mk. Wilxjam SBJLsxsrsASF $ 

Comssms, fissroKXZs, ajtd Tbaczssxs. PaWnhwl acooriait I* db* tr«* 
OripaaU rniwn LtmAem, Priatad by Isaac l>n«iif» aad Esw Blctvt. >6^— 
Tvoaoeo nwcoc jiwim; KflDnMracDOB. o^huj wc^ nuKKiOKDBnEar, # ik w» 
■HAKKIRAKBfOBCmLMaUi: UUD*B TAIXtHMMIlHilttFUll ^lA 
ni u«iaihis .cokiared aad phm^bf J. MptuSumu Crcma 4*0. ck»k> #•> 

SHARP.-CHILDREM OF TO-MORROW: A Nor^ By Wiluam 

Shakt. Crowa Bro, cJoch 



SHELLET.-THE COMPLETE WORKS Df VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PnCT BTHHB UKLLIT. Edited, Pntactd, and AaMUled 1^ K. tUaas 
SHKrHKUx Fnre ¥6hL, crown Sro, doch boanki, Sa. C^ aadk 



POETICAL WOUU, in Time Vols.: 
V«L L ItffodDOiaa bytte Edfeer: rMl . . 



V«L IL LaMMd OrtkuiVvBCcad: JalMSBd Maddilo: S««HbM dbc TjwMt I1« Wacli «t 



V«LIIL 
PB08E WOl 




Vol. L TbeT«oRoww»orZMttaai«iidSt.Irnrm:ttolMMhaMSM«lMrrfenpMMs: AIM'atJi. 

▼flL IL Tb> Earns: LectM fraa Abwid ; TwihtiMii — d Fr^f—^TSdHid bf »n.SMniJ V. 
Witi « B Oi Bof i ip liy of Sfccaey. mmI mi l»de« of Hi> ftt—^ ' ' 



SHERARD.—ROGUES : A Novel By R. H. Suerawx Crom 6\x\ 

pjctorc coTcr, la> ; doth, la. Odi. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). - PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

p. H. IHEMDJUI. Whh Portrrits and FacsJmnes, Two VoU.,deinT >^o> doth, tf 4«, 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLET) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Lie an d Anecdotes. Inclodinc his Dramatic Wridnpts, his Works in Proas ami 

P oetry. Translatioos, Speeches, joket^ Jtc With 10 Illosts. Cr. Sm, d., Ta. <M* 1 

THB RnriLl, THB SCHOOL fOK 8CAIDU11 sad other PUys. Port Bro, printed > 

on laid paper and haU^boond. 9a. 
IHEUDJUni C0MBDIB8: THB RTVILI sad THB SCHOOL FOB SOABDAI* 

Edited, with an Introdoction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographicsl SkHch. by 
Bkakpbk Mattwkws. With Illostratiopt. Demy 8to. half-parc hment, tTJa. 04 , 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includl 

ing all those in ** Arcadia." With Portrait, If emorial-Introdnctioa, Notea, ftc. by the 
Rev. A. B. GaosAKT, D.D. Three Vols^ crown 8vo>. doth boards, INa. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Lakwood and John Camdbn Hottbn. 
With Cdoored Frontispiece and 94 Illostratioos. Crown Siro, doth e«tra^ ta. Oil. 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post 8vo. illostrated boards, 9m* esch; doth limp, 9a, M. each* 
R0GUB8 ABD YAGABOBDS. | MABT JABB HABBIBD. 

THB BIBO O* BBLL8. TALES OF TO-DAY. 

MABT JABB*S HBHOIBS. J DBAHASOFUFB. With 60 lUoiitrstlonj. 

T1BELBT0F*8 CRIME. W ith a Front&piece by Ma usicb Gsbippbnmaobn. 

Crown 8to, pictm'e cover, la. each : doth, la. OdL esch. 
THB DAOOBET BBOITBR ABD BEAOBB: bdng ReadinKs and Reciutioat In 

Prose and Vene, selected from bis own Works by Gbokob R. Sius. 
HOW THB POOB LIYBj and HOBBIBLE LOBDOB. 
THB CASE OF OBOBOB CABDLBMAS. 

SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale, With Four 
Ulostrstions. Demy 8t<h picture cover, 44. } doth, 64. 
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SKETCHLEY.— A HATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketchlby* 

Post 8vo. illost rrted boards, iSn, 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Aneo- 

__ dotal. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 0s« M« 

SMITH (J. MOYRX WORKS BY* 

THC PRIRCB or AROOUB. With 130 innsts. Post 8TO.clodi extras 3s. 61I. 
TALB8 OF OLD THUIiB, With numeroos Uhittradans. CrowitSvo, cloth k«H, 6a« 
TU B WOOmO OF THE WITRB WITCH. IJIustrated. Post 8vo, doth. -ew. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreion -Resident. Crown 8vo, 

l.<.< clotbtlw. 6<« 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
»ron i Count Paul Vas il i to a Yooag yr wich Diplotnat. Crown 8vo. cloth, Hn . ^ 

SOMERSET, — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Hbnry Somerset. 

Small 4 to . Japanese ▼eUnm, € lm 

SPALDING.-ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 

in th e Existence of Devils. By T. A. Spaloiwo, LL.B. Crown Bvo, cloth extra. .*><> 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ll«« each. 
THE MYSTERIES OF HEBOH DYKB. | HOODWIHKED, and THB BJUfDY- 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, and Jk BARBBB OROFT HYSTBRY. 

TITLB. I THB G OLDBB HOOP. 

Post 8vOi cloth limp. Is. 114. each. 
WIFE OR HO WIFE? | A BjLB BBR TITLB. 

THB B ARDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vq, ptctore cover, Is. 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

by W altkr J. MoKOA W. C ro wn 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE) : A Poetical BIrthi^ay Book. Royal 

__ i6mo, cloth extra, tis. 6 < i. 

STAUNTON.-THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staumtoii. Edited by Robert B. Wosmalo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9m , 

STEDMAN (E. C), WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAR POETS, Thirteenth Bdition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 



C. Warrew Stoddard. Illustrated by Wallis Mackay, Cr. 6vo, c1. extra, :1s. 



ad. 



STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alics Zimmbbn* Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. M. ( post 8to, lUoMratcd boards, !is. 



. I 



I 



I , 



I 



I 
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STERNDALE. - THE AFGHAN KNIFE: A Novel. By Robhrt 

Ar mita ce Sterndalk. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6<i.; post 8vo,illust. boards. *2», '; 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl.llmp,»..<ld. each. I 

TRAVELS WITH A DOHKEY. Eighth Bdit. With a Prontis.by Waltrr Crake. , I 

AM INLAND VOYAGE. Fourth Edition. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crank. ' 



Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Fifth Edition. 

THB SILVERADO SQUATTERS, With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. ' 

THE MERRY MEN. Second Edition. 1 UNDBBWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. i| 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third'Edliion. , 

YIROINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. Fifth EdiUon. | BALLADS. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. , 

HEW ARABIAN NIOHTS. Eleventh Edition. | PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. 1 

FATHER DAMIEN : An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. ! 

» I Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, Is. i 

STODDARD. -- SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. Bv l! 



"w- 
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STRANGE HANUSCRIPT (A) FOU 

With ijilHuHotioni br GiluhtiS jul. : 



STRQTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIHES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

KHOUHD) iBcIudiini tbe Kara) (iid Domeilie IKi^itraQi, May Ciikh, Uuhk 
metiei, 5haw>, &c., fiom Itae EirLleil Period 10 Ibe PniSDI Tima. Ediud b* 
Wrtu.1. Hom, Wilb M° '"■"ira'iP'W. Cio-navoiCloUiiMia. T«.B<I. 



SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

PonrAli, tnd Pacijmiloi at tbs Uapi Id" GuLLiicr'iTnvelfc-' Ci, Svd, cl.,7a. ttd. 

OULLIVBR-S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. [Mil Svo, (Hlote<l 00 laid 



A HOKOaBAPH OH BWIFT. By J. Ciiikt 



SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BT. 



■BLBCTIOHS FMOK POETICAL WORKS 
OP I. 0. SW1HBUBKE. Fcap.iivo, lU. 

ATAL&MTA IB CALVDOH. Cr.ivi.,HH. 

CHABTELIRDi ATriBidy. Cf.9>..),>.. 

HOTBB ON POBMS AND BBVIEWB. 
Dcra;8vo,Ia. 

MBM8 AID BALLAfit. PlutT Shoes. 

POIMS AHDBAL'&Dfl.' !)Bcoi>n Sediei. 

Crov-nBvoof (ty).a«o,».. 
POBKBAND BAUJIDB. Thud Sc»ii9. 

Cn>»B gvo, ».. 
BONDS BEFOBB BUHRISB. Cisniifivfl, 

IO>. «<!. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown Bva, 

l-J>. »•!. 
BONO B OF TWO NATIONS. Cf. 8»o, «■■ 



OBOSCB GHAPHAN. (Sif VsL ILoI C, 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Ci. i'-o, l^a. 
EBEOHTKSUB: ATnu^. Cr.evo.tfh 
BONOS OP TUB BPRIHOTIOBS. Ctuwu 

studies' IN 8OH0. Crowanv, *■■ 
MARY STUART: A Tri»4>. Cr.«va )«■ 
TRISTRRH OF LyONBSSE. Cr. Bvo. Oa 
A CENTURY OF EOUNDeLLSoLtlo, h- 



A MIDBUHMER HOLIDAT. C 



ABTUDVOFVICTOB KUOaCr a«0.(t<. 
MIBCELLANIEB. Ctown Hva. I J>. 
LOCRINBi ATrteedv. Ct. 9va, «li. 
AGTUDY or BEN JONSON. C(.f>vo.T., 



SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOORS : Iq Search of Iba Picture<Kiur. in 
Snrcb ol CnnK^aiiaa. ud in Bauch ef ■ Will. Wilb RowLAnmoit'a Ccduured lllui- 
I raHoBi.indLilBollhBAulbQrbrJ.C. HeTT»i .^ Cfow n I Wo. clolB mn. f *. •<■_ 

TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGUSH LITERATURE. Trawbied b? 

* lli»RY VAi.L.iji.. FonrVoli..in(diU[n8vo.eloihbi>arOi, aOfc-PotyLiiiEDiiwH, 

TAYLOR'S {BAYARbrDIV^IONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: itur^ 



TAYLOR'S (TOM) HlSldry 

yoanne Dare, Twtu A, 
Ue."-AaiiB Bolfljn." ■■ F: 



TENNYSON (LORD) : A Uio^ra 



THACKERAYANA : Noi^ a 

SkBlctiea by Williah Ui 

■ - IJlle. aod Fa™ 



-ChataelBia In tlia I 

THANES. -A new; pTcYoRIAL HlitORY OP THE THAMES^ 




'J Frnil Th-i:n. }]i lUoitraligii 






I AnocdMss, Illusiraled by Hundreds of 
~ , dcnclinc Kainoraiii lodieaii in 

L- n.-,.- -. ti, E»Bry-diy Xeidiag. 



I 
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THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo. cL,3«.«dLat.;iKMt8vo.9ii.ea. 

OREgaiDAi I THB YIOLIH«PLAYEH. | FROUP miSIB. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Introduction 

by Allan CumnwoHAU, and Illnitratioaa on Steel and Wood, Cr. 9wo, cl^ Ti^ #di. 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr. Svo. d. extra. 7a. «dL each. 

THE LIFE AHD OORREBPOHDBITCE OF J. M. V. TUBHEI. Foanded upon 

Letters and Papers famished by his Friends. With lUnstratioas in Coloora. 
HAUNTED LONDON. Edit, by E. WALFoap, M. A. Il lutti. by F. W. Faibholt, F.SJL 

Post 8vo» illastrated boards. 9a. each. 
OLD STORIEg BE-TOLD. | TALEg FOR THB MABUHMU 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Cnmn 8vo. cloth extia, 7«. ed. each. 

THE HIBTORT OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IB LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCBNTBICSANDBCCBNTBiCITIBS: Stories of Wealth and Fashion. 
Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missiont, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, 
Theatrical Folk» Men of Letters. && With 48 illustrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3e. 6d. each ; post Svo, Illastrated boards, 9a. each. 



THE WAT WE LIVE NOW. 
KEPT IN THB DARK. 
FRAU FROHMANN. 



MARION FAY. 

MR. gCARB0B0II0R*8 FAHILT. 

THE LAND-LEA0UBR8. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sla. eadi. 
OOLDBN MON OF GBABPBRB. | JOHN CALDIOATB. | AHBBICAB BBNATOB. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. oo. each: post Svo, illastrated boards. 5ia. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL'S PROORESS. | ABBE FOBNBBl. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).— DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post b^ iUuat. bda.. 9a, 
TROWBRIDGE.-PARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. By J. T. Tbow. 

BRiDQE. Post Svo, illustrated boarda, 9m» 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C. PaASKR-TYTLKK. Cfowu Svo, cloth extra, 3a. €di. ; poet Svo, illost boarda, 9a» 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3a. Hd. each ; post Svo. iUaatrated boards, 9a. each. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. 
NOBLESSE OBUQE. 



LADY BELU 

BURIED DIAMONDS. 

THE BLACKBALL GHOSTS. 



SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards. 9m. each. 



DISAPPEARED. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



V.ILLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. Svo, picture 

cover, la. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 

WiL L iAu M. RossKTTi. With Portrait. Cr.8vo,hand'made paper and buckram, 6 e. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER; or. ThToonr 

templative Man's Recreation, by Izkak Walton ; and Instructions bow to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
b y Sir Ha rris Nicolas, and 6i IHastrations. Crown Svo, cloth antiqne, Ta. fltd. 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIVE YEARS WITH THB CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 IHastrations by the 

Author, ViCTOK Pbrard, apwi W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. Svo, cloth ex., 14a. 

MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Wklleb. 

F.R .G.S. Post Svo, la.; cloth, la. 6d. ___^_« 

WARNER.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a. 



m^^m^m,^!^ 
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WALFOHD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

WALFORD'S COUimr PAHIUCB OF THE UKITED KHIGDOK IISJI). C«nl*>n- 

* — -" data, &c. RoralBvo.ciotbKllt. S(hb 



Ibeir Hetri. a<fir:eii. AddrFim, Clnta, &c. 
V11.F0BD-S BHILUflO PEERAOB (IMIX 



ol llw U«aM «( 

.„, tootainiiiea Liil af IhB Bammti 

nf iha UniKd KiQiidaiii. Bi«iipbica] HoUcM, Addrema, lie. 33ma,clalli, !•• 
WU-PORD-S BHILLna XnQHTUB (IMl}. Coa(«ii!aK « Un ol Iha KnIibM 

WALFORD'S BHILLUGTHOirBK OF OOMWHtB (UN). ContilnlDK & LUl of rQ 
Membcra ol I>ai1laiiiea', itieii AddreuH, Clubs, ik simq, clalb. la. 

WALFOBDa COMPLETE PESBAOB, BAROKBTSSE, XKiaBTAeB, US 

HOUSE OF COMKOHS (iMI> 1 " '" "^ — *' 

^ — IBAOE 



WALFOBD'S WINDSOR PEEBAOB, BARORETAQS, ABD KRIOUTAOE UUti. 



i„^ltm.ad. _ 



:loIb ei 



a. »■. Dd. 



WAHRAMT TO EXECUTE CHARLES 1. A Facsimile, with iho 53 

WAKRART TO EXECUTE MARI QUEBH OF BCOTG. A Facumilr, iuclndlac 



WEATHER. HOW TO FORETELL THE. WITH POCKET SPEO- 
WESTROPP" " ~~ 



WHlSt.-HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Abhahak S. Wilks 

WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEH O'CLOCK. Cr. Bvo, hand- made paper, la. 
WHITE. -the" NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOBHE. By Gilrert 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU. F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 

BOIERCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. CtowD Sio. dolh iitia, 7*. M. 
A BTXPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. Wiib lllnili. Or. t'o, elcib limp. 
THE CHEVE8TRY OF COOKERY. Crown Svo. ciMh (ilri. ••. 
THE CHEMIBTRY OF IRON ARD BTSBL HARIRO. Croon Sto.fIc 



WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.B.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERB OB EVOLUTIOR. WilhijBlll' - - . 

._. . '"-■— rBROTB- 



COHUON ACCtDE 



A NATUHALlBrB ROtB-BOOK. I 

^lEB. \' l[h lIlTnlr.tioni. Ci 

DBBNiK. 



llmp.^. O. 



. : HOW -1 



< TREAT THEM. I II ml 



I.. 1<.<M. 



WINTER <J. S.), STORIES BY. p«t Bvo, iiiutrt.tM hP.rJ..»i.<uch. 

C^VALICf LIFE. _ I BEOIMERT AL LB0E1IP8. 

WOOp.-SABlNArA Nov,?l. ily 1- Wy W^i). Post 8vo. Iw.inU. 2». 

WOOD "(H- F.). DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

PABBEWOER P ROM aCOTLAWO YAHD. I BHOUBHKAll OF THE RUE CAffl. 



WOOLLEY. -RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; 



, Lose 



t. a-.l cloib. g». 



JJy 



WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Cn>wiiSvo.cio<bc«ni.r..o<i.nch. 

CABICATURB HISTORY OF THE OBOROES. Wiib 4« PKIiuea, CvO^iam, 
HHt3bi'of''cAR1CXtURS°'ar'd "of' the OROTBSeUB IH ART. LtTBBA- 



D PAHniaO. lllmi 



YATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Pa.(S«>^u]o 

' LAKD AT LAST. | THE FOBLORK HOPB. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 



* Fn J»S1 iaUbg*i^. 1* itifXiut'C'il trrmeami. tf. i-lj. 



THE HATFAIB USBABY. re«i ■<«. cbub limp, 3>. M. pci Votonw. 



ft lmiia.*t Booad Mr fawn. Bt Xitiu 



>(«i)XalWDn el 



I 
i 



BtW, D. Adois. 

^ bd: ^irhlF;o>rDi of 

^1 Aaaloanr of Htiaaehoij' 

*M •( C&ilM Dtckuu. 

Uunn rHmUtlM. ruataa, PoIUm, 
k^ rrHba. ByW. T. DeuoN. 

Fndnl IMwWw- Bf W. T. DottOH. 

Tk* C»baKrt hpn^ By Fnr-Bic, 

W. L BUtoitt Flkfs. Secohq Styns. 

Ma0 of MM Sit >Bd HmMnr. 

XalMUBmwiauUR. Bt Sir ^ UiLri. 

«BilMlllM«tOitddxm. H llE^nt^s 
■■!■»•« ZaMoal «r BiMUUt-taMa. 

Ptadl mad PiMW. By R. KiirrT. 



LItU* Eukr*: '">■'< Lahi 



WllBh SBnln. BTE^Tini Uimin. 
OoTMlTn. By E.l.Tini Dxtoh. 
PutlnuAFtuU*. By K. MvirDucoa. 
HiK PkbI ud TIi«1bI>. W.U-llUioca. 
■«w Kapablle. B/W " " 



ibP^ubi. BrH.C.Pnii 
r.«_d K«-tad<n*d. Br H " *>- 
Muu bI HftirlftlT. K<1.^ _ _ 
TbonuiHiiLifieSAitiH. SirKA 

PaDlkDk. By Hob. Hub- " 

^THcm 

if Hu 



Mors Ponluia. i 



tne PbUoMphy of HiiidwiMHC. 
By StNaia BBd Sm. Br Wh. Siw 
LeaiM from > KalnrUlK'* XM«-B 



BjDr H 



THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. Pc (Sr^.cioib liiMt,u^r" 

BarardTijlor'iDlMTiloiuotUia ecbo i Holmct'i AuWcn 

Clnb. Holifiut Pralam. -^ -^ 

_ -^ BaJI>d Hlitonr Ot Enfluid. Jum'i 6ctaf oE CouBItt Lira. 

n-i. — ■kiicFT'i Mand'knhur: E«i« 

PuMi'i PmioclBi L<n*n^ 
I BDCbtrancauld'i Xaxlmi i 



rt^^a roMial Wttrti. 



THE WANDEBER'S LIBRARY. Cro. 



1 Bto. cloib tnti. S*. 



BUKKHH. UlBtln 

Cknt lAIM. Bj PUBCUU BotLE. 
BlUiad* Uftk Bjr^PUDCIICX BOTLI. ^ 



circa Uh. Bit 

U«u sf lb* C«n]ar«n. Thoiu^ Fidst 
ni4 Old BhBWnu uid th* Did LoBdoi 

Pain. B( Thouu FootT. 
Ii««-Ufi Omp*. Bf JaUEsCuixvoof 



WUdi af LondSB. Jutrn 

TmU. ChcY. ilBIS>-W»T1 

Lin uid tdriBUFU tt ft uwv juik, 
W iwld SdUid th* SMaw. P.Fi f t SUMJL 
Tkvwn ftBMdMM aad tftyliii*. 
nHO«l«lBlwaiuiB. BTB>.lliaasn}a 
StorrDllADdsD Puki. IicoBljiitvoaB. 
LaDdonCbarKCUn. By HiKtr Ut-rttLw. 
Sivan OintrMloni ot XiwnlloiHn. 
Biininier CmUlDM la lbs Boalh Bat. 
By C.WtnteH^tOPPAIill. IUiutral.;J. 



1 



FOFDLAIi SHILLING BOOKS. 



Iiut; Fludfir at Cunbrldfa. 
Jsff BH«i-> Lo¥* Slorj. But »aiite 
TmlBt orTkblt Monnt&fn. But H»"te 
A EMlt'i Taar. Bj Pncv Pitireuld. 
BMhcr*! Otsn. BtK.E. I^uiieilloh, 

'. By L-CUHi 

Ipra^. Byf. H 
gaatthaQiiMiilIIaaadj. Bt 

TuTa^^m'lSU P«ld tba Kant. W 
Out b7 tba Mtn. Fi 
OarSciiaMloB Boi«L_ 

pglly. 



Ulji 



Boial I, H. McCjtjttnr. 

By JoiTiK H. McCaitht, U.P, 
By {vmn M. UcCAiTiii, M.P- 
Mft. JoniM H. UcCum, 1I.P. 



WuSbtGoadsrBadT BrW. UwTO. 

Thai Olrl In BlaA. tlrl. MouswalrH. 

Beyond ths Oat**. By B. S. Pan.r). 
Old Hald-i PKradlu. By E 5. Philps. 
Burtlan In Pandlaa. By B. 5. Pbiu-e, 
Juk tba rUhannmB. By B. S. PmiLrs. 
Troaplol *!(>><>'«>'*■ By C. 1- Pi*iii. 
BIbl* CbkTHtan. By CKitiJS Rixiia. 
tIafDat. By R. H. Smiuid. 
'^Tha DaAnat Baaltir. By G. R. Siui. 
Haw tha Poor Uva. ByG.RSlaa. 
Cua ol Oaarfa OandlamBt. G. R. Snn. 
tandysnR iiitarl. T. W. SrnsuT. 
Hoodwtnkad. ByT. W-Stooht. 
Pathar Dunian. By R, L. Stivkhsch. 
A Doobla Bond. By Lih ei VrLLAu. 
MrUltowlaiSUIiIariBauanard. By 
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Glioice Work], prioted o 
Pour FranchMamtn. ByAusTinDoBiioii, I 
CltUlon BOd ExkmloKlloa et WIIUbid 
SliaJiipHM. By\V.S.LiHOOB. I 

THE POCKET LIBRAHY. p«t8v», 

TlieEu&Jiaf ElU. BrCHAatll Laud. . 

Bobinton Criuo*. EdhedbyioHn UaJ(ii. 

Willi j7tlfu9li.bvGEai[Sl£iiuii:5iftiii. 

Wtilmi ftnd OddlUct. bjTMaHUHooo. 

Th> Batiar'i'chalr.'and Tli* Hcd^ahol 

LatUru By Dquglu Ii!aiioi.D. 
Outraiony ■« ft na« lit. ByBgiLLAi- 



, . ByCHAILMRMDI. 

Wiih ■ PbotspnurB Proniiipwee. 
Pi( Wsnn^n. By CHAiu.r.* Kiao*. 

pilnicd ea Uid paper and bl.-bd. 3a.*iFli. 
Tka BploaMan. &c. By Tromae Moan, 
[.eljhllDiit'a BiMTC EJ. 1^. Oiuii. 
Th* NuoMl Hluory at B' ■ 



I 



Oullivu'i Traitl*. 

Tub. By DewS^.n. 
ThaRlvKli.BohMltorBot 

PL.yibySiciT..n lliri.: 

ftnaedoM* at the Clirfy. 



Tlis Tkia 9t m 
""■■"J(,ando(hcr 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBUar EoiTioMsor Novels rv the Ur.ir AiitKona.minr Illmmial. 



rowD«vD,ctCFUll 
BrORAKT ALLKN. 
nUlatia. I Fvr M>lmIa-> ■>»■. 

Babylon Tha DtTtl't Dla. 

In all Bhulai. Thli Mortal Coll. 

ThoTuiMof Shan. ! Iba Orrat Taboo. 

Br AI.AN MT. AUBVn. 
A PallDW or Trinity. 

Br Rev. ft. BAHI>G GOUI.D. 
Bod Ipldor. I Evt. 

Br W. BBSANT A: Jl. RICE. 
■y Lima Olrl. I Bt Olla'a jtrbour. 
Cau o( Nr.biiarart. Hooki or Thalama. 
ThU Ion o( Vulcan. Tha Sumy Slda. 
Ooldan Buttarlly. I Tan laan'Tenanl. 
Baady-Vavay ■ortlboy. 
With Han and Grown. 
Twaa In TrataLjar-a Bay. 
lb* Obaplala at th* FImL 

By tVAI.TBR BENAXT. 
All Sorta and Condlllon) of Ban. 
Tha Captain a' Boom. 
All In a Oardan Fair 
Tha World Want Vary Wall Than. 
Far FaJlh and Froedam. 
Daraltai^ Faralar. t Harr PauLui. 

>f Bt. I^ul-a. 



Annan Wab 



d ih« Ban 
t (or Cier 



oifloia 



■ kbolard. 



I H«1r of LihDt. 
Ht HAt,!. CAINB. 

Tha Btaadow o( a Grime. 

A taa of Ha<Kr. I Tha Daaraitir, 

nOBT. & VKAKK-KM COLLI; 

^ BwMl Anns Paja. I TranamUratlon. 

■ fNM Bli— '■•— — -'■"-'-" 



BrMra.lI.l.OTETTrAlflKROW. 

Julla^'i auaidlan. | DaotlTara Eitr, 
By WII.KIB l'OI,I,l.\M, 

Tha rroitn Daap. 



Antonlna-I Baill, 
HI da and Wk. 
The Daad Secret. 



Haunled Kotal. 

The Fallen LoBvai 
Jeuhal'eDauehlai 



The Laf[a<;y of Cain 
A Rojue'i Utt. 
Blind Love, 
COOK. 



By DurTo: 

Paul FoaUr'i Daufhi 

By WII.LIA.il CVFLSH. 

Haarta of Gold. 

By AI.PBOnsB OAITDBT. 

The Eian|«llal i u, Pgn Salvitlun. 
By JA.nsA DS jMILLB. 
A Caitia In Bpaln, 

By J. LBITH DBBn-K.'V'l', 

Our Lady ol Tear*. | Ciree'i Lorari. 

iiT ytw%. ANif IK edwabdl:*. 



Fatal Zero. 

By IL R. FRA.irc 

Quaan Cophetai 



m BidnUbt t 
'^inlth and ■ 
[• Canady, 



BIdnUbt. 
Von Play KtPalH ' 



Ih« Oapal Olrla. 



1 lUnt or KnaviT 
ARTLK l-RIIBK. 

> aABBKTT. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



btlB Oiu. i Tin 0*11 

!■ Hmmt Bmb4. I Of Hl(h 

Omw •< tlw ■■Bdnr. 
Tte Flaw •( Om FomL 



Aa BpMtn M Oa O 



■r ISAAC ■ 
■^.IhaPa^k. 

Br )b«- AI.FKKD Hi:?rr. 




TW kUBWB*.. . 

n* waHd «*il 

Br IIE.1KS w. LDcr. 

OUmb Flajca. 

Br jr)tTI?f ncCABTDT. 

A Fair ButDK. I Doana OalioM. 

- ' - -ochtDrt. Bald oTUr - 

uithrapa. 1^ 



Llnltr S. 



a II(li(bbaBra. ; 



ThoY 

Hv BnamTi , 

D*»r Ladr DltdA. 
Tba Csnat of a BaaaoB. 

Bt A«KBII IIACDOTTE!.!.. 
Quikar CanjlBa. 
Br FI.OB8:<CK OABBTAT, 

Bt O. ruBIBTIB nrRKAT. 

Llta'i Alancmaau I Coal* of PIra. 

Joaaph'a Coat. Val Btnofb 

A Modal raUiar. I Haarta. 

A Bit of Honaa HaCius. 

FInt Panoa SlBSolar. 

Cinla PartuDB. 

Tha Waj ot tka Worid. 

Br nCBBAV * nSIMIAN. 
n* Blahopi' BIbla. 

Br OEOBOEH ohubt. 

k Walrd Gift. 



s — -^- _ _ In » WlBtM Cllr. 

0>dw Tm« tU0. Arladna. 

Idalla. Friandihlp. 

Sa*. Pl'plit'rello. " '"'' 

TrtaArta. [ PariL AVlllajeCammaBe 

PaUa Fadaa. Blmbi. ' <"- 

ADitfMFT--' — - 




■ TUWl. 

FrtTkUan. 

n* BnMn af HMridfa. 
Tha Oaaaa^ WuC 

Waltar^ Ward, i «m-vi 

'blkflftbaTm, 




Br CHAB1.B9 BE ABB. 
It U Wanr Tm Lata ta BaaA. 
Iba Doable MaiHaCa. 
Lava M* utua, Loia Ba lent. 
The ClakMei and tba Haanb, 
The Conna ef Tnia Lna. 
IhB AatablodraptaT ot a ClilaK 
Pot Yonn^rin hXi Plaot. 
A Tirrlble TamplaUsa. 
Siaflahaart and Doabiafaoa, 
Goad StorleaotVaB and other AalmalK 



Ponl Ptar- I Tha JUk 

Br nra. J. B. K»DB1.I« 

Har Kotbai^ DartliK. 

■^--n ot Walaa>i QanMa Paitf, 



Walrd Morlaa. 



I of Joraoa 



Br W. CLABK BCBSBLU 

Lb Ooaao Tnttdj. 

Br jonx savnubbs. 
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PiCf ill»U.t (3/6) NOTKLS— (MllKHll 

Bl KATIIABIKE HAlJNDERn 

Mafgmrei una ELliab.ih. 

CiaeoT.-. BocH, I Heart SalvB^B. 

tb« miti mill. I Sebiutl&n. 

Bt tlAWLEV S7IABT. 
WIDiout Lavt or llcincc. 

HT K- a. MTKR:VDAl.n. 

lUbui Knife. 

Hr ItEnTlIA TnonA!*. 

t CnuidB. 



I Habal't Frolnii. 



Bt AKTHONV TKOLltOPE. 

Pna Frahm&nD. I Kept Id tba Deilu 
Mkrlon Fay. | Linil-l.«)idu*r>. 

The Wkx W« LLts How. 
Hr. Scarbonutta'a Fually. 

Br (VAK Tl'BClRIVrEFF, Ac 
Storlei rrom Forei|n ItovBilaU. 

Rl <-. V. FRAHER-Tl'TLrn. 
■latnui Judith. 

Br HABAII TVTI.SB. 
The Brtde'i P&». 
NeOJun Obllfs. 



I Lady B«l 
I Burled Dl 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELa 



Bf ABTRm'14 WABD. 

Artamus Want Complete. 

Bj EOnUKD ABOIT. 

Tba PaUah. 

Br ii«mt.To:y aide. 

Cut at Carrlyon. 1 Canfldancu. 
Bt nn. Al.EXANDKK. 

M^d.WUcarWldoiiit?! Valarla* Fate. 
Bt ttBAIWT ALI.K.-<r. 

Biruige Storlu. | The DavU'a D\t,^ 



Tna & 



>n|D«H 



I The DavU'a Die. 
Thli Mortal Colt. 
I In ail Sbadei. 



Mslmle') Baks. | Ttnu or Bhsra. 
Bt AI.AIH ST. AtiBVN. 
I Fellov Qt Trinity. 
Bt Brr. H. BAKIXC COI1.D. 
Bed Spider. | Eve. 

Br ERAWK BARRETT. 
Fetter*] tor Lire. 

BTMIlEI.flI.EirBEAlC'Ul.lI]'. 
Opantlay Orange. 

Bt W. BEMANT Sc J. Kl«-E. 
ThUSooorVulcan. IBy Calla'a Arbour. 
Ky LUIle Olrl. MbnliB ar Thalama. 

CKieefMr.Lucrsn. The Seuny Side. 
Ootdsn Battsrlly. ( Ten Xeara TanaiiL 
BeaJy Money Honlbay. 
WUh Hnrp and Crown. 
Twaa in TrafaUar'a Bay. 
The Cbsplalnor Iho FlaaL 



Cnlidraaoiaibi 



Camp NOMi. I Savafa Lin 

CnronUlea o( Ko-man'a Land. 



I, 3a. ei 

Br BBRT n^RTR. 

Flip. ( CallCornlanSCOTlU 

■ aritla. I Dabrlal Coaray. 

iln Halru* or Red Dot. 
Th^ Luck or RoarlDg Oaap. 
A P.iyllla or the aiarra*. 

Bt HAROLD BBVDCIi*, 
Docla Bitn at Hom<>. 

Br UUDEBT BUCaAKtM. 
Tlia Sba.do> at the i The Martyrdom of 

Bword. ■adellna. 

It Child or Ralnre. ' Annan Walar. 
God and tb* Ma,n. The Htw Abalar4. 
Loia Ma tor Bver. Matt. 
Faijlaia Manor. 1 The Heir or Uan*. 
Tba Majlar of tha Mloa. 

Bt H tt.l< <MIKtt. 
The Shadow of ■ Crima. 
A Son ot Bafar. | The Dumiltr. 

By fsnanndrr (-A1IEBO.\. 
Tha Crnlao of the "Blo«li Prlata." 
Br nra. I.OVETT <*tl|.:Kf»^. 
Dacelicra Blir, l Jullat'o Ounrdlao. 

By AtM4TlK fLABK. 
For tho Lava ot a Utu. 

Br nrb ABt'HKB t'l.tCK. 
Paul FanroU. 
Why Faul Fanvtl Klllad hli Wlta. 

By .1IA<'t.ARE» t'OBBA.'V. 
Tha Our* «l BodIi. 

Br V. AI.I.nTO.^ t-Ol.l.l\A. 
Tba Bar BtBUttr, 



tlORT. & FBA!««'Et* rOI.I.I.Xa. 

BoHl Anaa Psfa. I Trantmlfratlati. 
From Mldnldbt to KldnUbt. 
A Flfht aill& Forluna. 

Francai. VouTlay bhITUM, 

BlacKimllh aod Scholar. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



J. A tXoiul- 

sntr Dbi«. I Mr Mliiu 

Una. I Basil.' — 

Hid* 



lobtl'i Dautflite: 
la Bluk Rain. 



«n<l Wire. 
Tha D«ul Smrsi. I Poor Hlii FJnoh 

SLiecn or Kb&tU. i The Fallen t 

Niw Ma<d&len. 

Tha Froiin Deep. mwiL uiiu mmuut 
Law and IheLady. ' " I Gay Ko.~ 
Tha Two DMilnlM. I Tha Svll Oanlui. 
Haontad Hotel. Llllla Hovda. 
Lafscy nt Cain. I 

By Iff. J. ('Ol.QVHOi;^. 
Zvary Inch a SoidlaF. 



Br nvT 



1 rooK. 



Prbphal ollhs Great Smoky Hountaloi. 

Br WII.1.IA.11 CVPLES. 
Hiarti ar Qold. 

nr ALPIIOMDR DAtTOBT. 
Tlia Evanjelltl) or, Port Baliatlon. 

HtJA»IE!«DE 3lEt,K.E. 
A Catlla In Spain. 

nr J. ■.KITH nKRAVENT. 
Our Lady of Tear*, f Clna'i Loven. 

nr CIIAKI.ICM DICKK^n. 
Sketahca by Boi, ] Oliver Tw la I. 
PKkwtck Fapan 



By DICK DU.\OVAIV 

Th» Man-Hunur. 1 Caught -■ ■' 

Tracked and Taken. 

Whs Polioned Hetty DunoanT 



4 NieUoby. 



Laitl 



Br ,flr>. AKKIR 1 

A Point ot Honour. | Archie Lovall, 
By ra. nBTUAM'ICDWABUM. 

Fellola. I KKly. 

Bt EDWARD EGCiI.E»TOK. 

Hy PERCY PITXQERAI.D. 



Bella Ihinna. I Pc 

Haver Forgotten. Fi 
tha Saeond Kra. Tills 



.lly. 






Toa i^aay oi uranume. 

AI.OANV DU POIVBLANItti;- 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRAKrn.I.ON. 
Olympla. 
«°R«iJ QueM. 
By UAROI.D FBEDKBIM 
BMb'i Brothtr-i WIC*. 

Ih« LaKtoo filrlt 



I S?nro?1fnS! 

I Bauiancai of Lav. 



Br RDWABD aABBUTT. 

The Capel QIcli. 

By «'HARI.EH »tBRON. 

Robin Gray. { In Renour 



Ploxar of ForBsi. 
Brace of Varrou. 
Tha Golden fihiti. 
01 High Degree. 
Head >.nd Strain, 



of Oold. Brace of Varrou 
Hill the The Golden f 
Bay? Ot High Degi 

md V-- ' "---• —■ ' ■" 



n:: ..,_- 

The Dead Heart. ' 

Br HII.1.1AJI Oil 



Br JOH 



■tV OUEVI1.1.B. 

« IIABBKBTOW. 

ou. I Country Luck. 
By ANDHKIV H.\1.1.1DAV. 

Every -Day Papart. 

Br ■■'Kir DirpFrH habdv. 

Paul Wynlar'* SacrlHc*. 

Bt TIIOraAl' II-«RDV. 
Under the Greenwood Tres. 
Hy J. BERIVICK flARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl, 

By JL'LIAN HAn-rnnRKK. 
Garth, I SebaiUan airom*. 

EiiicB Onentln. Duit. 

Foriune'a Foot. Beatrix Randolph, 

HU> Cadogna. I Love— or aHame. 
Datid Pol n dexter** Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By HIr ABTIirH nE>.Pi!^ 
l¥aB di Biron. 

By Ifln. €-AN1IEIj nOGV. 
The Lover'e Creed. 
Br nre. OEOBtiB UOOPEB. 
The Hernia of Baby. 

By TIUHK IlOPKinS. 
Twlxt LovB SLiid Duty. 

Br -'>■». AI,FBED nriVT. 
Thomlcroft'i Kodol. 1 Self Condemned. 
That Other Perion. | Leaden Caekat. 

By JRAIV A1IIUEI.OW. 
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